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PAPER  L— NOTES    OF  A   JOURNEY   THROUGH   THE 
INTERIOR  OF  THE  SAGUENAY  COUNTRY. 

BY  E.  T.  FLETCHER,  ESQ. 
(Read  before  the  Society,  6th  February,  1868.) 

It  may  appear  paradoxical  to  say  that  the  interior  of  the 
Saguenay  country  was  better  known  two  hundred  years  ago 
than  it  is  now ;  but  such  appears  to  be  the  fact.  The  Jesuit 
missionaries  seem  to  have  traversed  every  part  of  this  vast 
region,  lying  to  the  North-west  of  the  lower  St.  Lawrence. 
In  1647,  Father  Jean  Duquen,  missionary  at  Tadousac, 
ascending  the  Saguenay,  discovered  the  Lake  St.  John,  and 
noted  its  Indian  name,  Picouagami  or  Flat  Lake.  He  was 
the  first  European  who  beheld  that  magnificent  expanse  of 
inland  water.  In  1661,  Pierre  Bailliquet,  also  a  missionary, 
entered  the  Labrador  country  in  rear  of  Mingan.  In  the  same 
year,  on  the  1st  of  June,  the  Fathers  Gabriel  Drueillet  and 
Claude  Dablon  left  Tadousac,  journeying  towards  the  North- 
west, or  Mer  du  Nord,  and  reached  Nekouba,  called  in  their 
narrative  "  le  milieu  des  deux  mers,  de  celle  du  Nord  et  de 
celle  de  Tadousac."  The  latitude  was  determined  to  be 
49  °  20',  and  the  longitude  305  °  10'  or  54  °  50'  W.  of 
Ferro.  This  Nekouba  is  spoken  of  as  a  place  of  some 
importance,  being  the  site  of  an  annual  fair,  to  which  the 
Indians  came  from  far  and  near.  The  soil  receives  but  scant 
praise  :  the  mosquitoes,  it  appears,  are  starved  out  for  want  of 
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nourishment.  "  C'est  ici  un  sol  aride  et  sabloneux  ;  nous 
"  trouvons  vrai  ce  que  nous  disoient  nos  sauvages,  que  quand 
"  nous  serions  parvenus  icy,  nous  aurions  passe  le  pais  des 
"  Maringoins,  des  Mousquites  ou  Cousins,  qui  n'y  trouvent 
"  pas  de  quoy  vivre.  C'est  1'unique  bien  de  ces  deserts,  de 
u  ne  pouvoir  pas  meme  nourrir  ces  petites  bestioles,  fort 
"  importunes  aux  hommes."  Finally,  during  the  summer 
of  the  year  1672,  the  P.  Charles  Albanel,  passing  by  the  route 
of  Lake  St.  John,  the  Chomouchnan,  and  the  great  Mistassini 
Lake,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  edge  of  the  Mer  du  Nord, 
and  saw  the  British  flag  flying  on  ihe  shore  of  Hudson's  Bay. 
And  these  were  but  a  few  of  many.  In  every  direction,  up 
every  stream  and  water-course,  in  the  face  of  all  difficulties, 
the  cross  was  carried  by  hands  that  never  tired,with  unwearied 
zeal  and  most  patient  suffering,  through  all  the  slow 
martyrdom  of  their  thorny  path,  in  heat  and  cold,  through 
snow  and  marsh  ;  consorting  with  savages  and  housing  with 
filth,  and  misery,  and  famine,  these  brave  men  persevered  to 
the  end,  content  to  suffer  all  things,  if  only  they  might  save  a 
soul  alive.  And  who,  in  view  of  such  deeds,  will  not  say 
that  Canada  also  has  had  its  heroic  age,  its  warriors  of  the 
cross,  its  saints  and  martyrs,  and  that  side  by  side  with  the 
martyrologium  and  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the  old  world,  we  may 
place  without  fear  our  "  Relations  des  Jesuites,"  the  simple 
and  pathetic  narrative  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  ? 

We  have  fallen  on  altered  times.  Only  occasionally,  and 
then  "  hand  passitus  cequis,"  do  we  tread  in  the  footprints  of  a 
bygone  age.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  an  attempt  was 
made  to  reach  the  Labrador  coast  by  following  Arnauld's  route 
up  the  River  Moisie.  The  projector  was  a  noted  tourist  and 
writer  of  travels.  The  expedition  was  an  entire  failure.  The 
dread  of  starvation  lay  like  a  lion  in  the  path  :  and  the  whole 
party,  though  backed  with  all  the  improvements  of  modem 
travel,  turned  back  in  alarm,  before  even  reaching  the  height 
of  land. 

Two   centuries   have  passed    away   since   these   ancient 
worthies  lived   and    travelled    and   wrote.     From    lapse    of 
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time  and  the  mutable  fortunes  of  the  colony,  their  discoveries 
have  for  the  most  part  gradually  faded  into  oblivion.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  French  king  had  reserved  the 
Saguenay  Territory  as  part  of  the  domain  ;  its  fishing  and 
hunting  grounds  being  at  that  time  considered  the  best  in 
North  America.  In  the  royal  leases,  this  territory  extended 
from  Ile-aux-Coudres  to  the  River  Moisy,  two  leagues  beyond 
the  Bay  of  Seven  Islands  ;  and  in  depth  inland,  it  included 
all  the  lakes  and  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Lake  St.  John  and 
the  Saguenay,  comprising  the  ports  of  Tadousac,  Chicoutimi, 
Lake  St.  John,  Nekouba,  Mistassinoc,  Papinachois,  and 
Naskapis.  The  first  lease  dated  as  far  back  as  1658,  and  was 
granted  to  Sieur  Demaure  under  an  arrdt  of  the  Superior 
Council  of  Quebec.  The  order  of  the  State  Council,  passed 
in  1677, — that^his  territory  should  be  carefully  explored,  and 
laid  down  on  a  map, — was  only  carried  out  in  1733.  It  was 
from  this  map  that  Charlevoix  published  his  own  chart,  eleven 
years  later ;  and  it  needs  only  a  cursory  glance  at  this  latter, 
to  convince  oneself,  as  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Stuart  remarks, 
that  the  Saguenay  was  at  that  time  better  known  than  the 
interior  of  the  country  between  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

When  the  Red  Cross  replaced  the  Lilies,  the  vast  interior 
fell  into  the  hands  of  other  powerful  and  exclusive  trading  com- 
panies, and  became  a  terra  incognita,  a  land  of  hobgoblins 
and  chimeras  dire,  where  ingress  was  always  discounte- 
nanced and  often  forbidden.  By  degrees,  the  few  traces  of 
civilization  disappeared  ;  the  voice  of  the  missionary  was 
heard  at  rare  intervals  ;  the  quiet  homestead,  the  cornfield 
and  the  garden,  which  the  patient  industry  of  the  Jesuits  had 
reclaimed  from  the  wilderness,  returned  again  to  the  dank 
vegetation  of  the  forest.  The  dust  gathered  around  their 
records,  and  their  voices  at  length  waxed  faint  and  unreal  as  the 
utterances  of  a  fairy  tale.  And  thus  the  world  in  which  they 
lived  and  moved  and  acted  has  become  to  us  as  a  drama  of 
the  past.  The  lava  and  scoria?  have  hardened  over  it,  as 
over  the  Ausonian  cities  of  old  ;  and  now  that  it  has  been 
exhumed,  it  still  seems  to  remain  apart  and  far-removed  from 
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our  own  sphere  of  activity,  and  we  stand  admiring  and  aston- 
ished, as  at  the  recovery  of  a  lost  world.  Who  can  verify  the 
position  of  all  the  lakes  and  rivers  and  routes  of  travel,  of 
which  these  memoirs  make  mention  ?  Where  was  situate 
that  golden  land  of  which  the  Pere  Albanel  writes,— 
a  land  of  patriarchal  trees,  of  luxuriant  meadows  and  broad 
plains  of  richest  vegetation  ?  Where  lay  the  site  of  that  great 
fair  of  nations,  mentioned  by  Drueillet  and  Dablon,  a  counter- 
part apparently  of  those  mediaeval  fairs  in  Sarmatia,  where  the 
tribes  of  Europe  and  Asia  met  in  peaceful  intercourse  for 
trade  and  barter  ?  We  cannot  tell.  We  are  powerless  to 
restore  the  actuality  of  these  wondrous  stories.  They 
resemble  ah  old  Etruscan  inscription  ;  the  characters  are 
there  ;  we  know  the  letters  ;  we  can  pronounce  the  words  ; 
bat  the  key  to  their  solution  is  still  wanting. 

Nor  can  we  regard  this  as  a  solitary  instance  of  a  large 

tract  of  country  being  for  a  lengthened  period  cut  off  from  the 

rest  of  the  world  and  again  restored.     There  are  other  lands 

whose  existence  has  for  a  time  faded  into  the  back  ground,  or 

been  altogether  ignored.     The  Canary  Islands,  the   Insulae 

Fortunatae  of  the  ancients,  were  explored  by  that  Juba,  king 

of  Numidia,  of  whose  voyages  an  exact  account  has  been  given 

by  the  elder   Pliny.     For  above  a  thousand  years  they  seem 

1o  have  remained    unnoticed   and  unknown :  their   modern 

history   commences   with  their  accidental  re-discovery  by  a 

French  vessel  shipwrecked  on  the   coast   in   the   year  1330. 

The   fate   of  the  old  Norwegian  colony  in  Greenland  is  not 

less  singular.     Established  in  the  ninth  century  of  our  era,  it 

grew  in  a  short  time  to  12  parishes,  190  villages,  a  bishop's 

see,  and  2  convents,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archhishop 

of  Drontheim.     From   accidental  causes  the  communication 

subsequently  ceased,  and  the  Norse  settlement  in  Greenland 

became  unknown  to  Europe  for  several  centuries,  until  in  15S7 

it   was   re-discovered,  and   the  Danes    again    established   a 

connexion  with  the  lost  colony.    So  also  the  interior  of  North 

Africa  was  much  belter  known  in  the  days  of  Leo  Africanus 

than  at  present,  and  his  work  "DeTotius  Africae  Descriptione," 
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a  minute  account  of  the  tribes  and  topography  of  the  Sahara, 
remains  to  shew  us  how  much  we  have  lost  and  how  much 
we  have  yet  to  recover. 

But  however  defective  our  present  knowledge  of  the  interior 
of  the  Saguenay  country,  there  has  been  for  the  last  half 
century  a  constantly  increasing  curiosity  as  to  the  capabilities 
and  physicial  conditions  of  that  interesting  region.  In  the 
year  1827,  an  Act  passed  the  provincial  parliament,  intituled 
"  An  Act  to  appropriate  a  certain  sum  of  money  therein 
mentioned  for  exploring  the  tract  of  country  to  the  North  of 
the  River  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  commonly  called  the 
King's  Posts,  and  the  lands  adjacent  thereto."  In  pursuance 
of  this  Act,  Commissioners  were  appointed,  and  drew  up  a 
scheme  of  survey.  Three  expeditions  were  organized. 
One  party  under  Mr.  Bouchette,  ascended  the  River  St. 
Maurice  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  La  Tuque,  a  distance  of 
fifty  leagues,  ascended  the  latter  river  to  its  sources,  and 
crossing  over  the  head  waters  of  the  Batiscan  entered  into 
the  waters  in  their  neighbourhood,  which  empty  themselves 
into  Lake  St.  John,  at  a  point  at  about  four  leagues  above 
the  Post  of  Metabelchuan,  the  old  Jesuit  establishment  upon 
that  Lake.  Mr.  Proulx,  with  a  second  party,  was  instructed 
to  explore  the  lands  lying  upon  the  Ha-ha  Bay  and  between 
it  and  Chicoutimi,  and  having*  completed  this  survey  he  was 
directed  to  cross  the  River  Saguenay  at  Chicoutimi,  and 
penetrate  into  the  interior,  on  the  opposite  side,  by  the  River 
des  Terres  Rompues.  A  third  party  was  placed  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Hamel,  who  explored  the  peninsula  between 
the  outlet  of  Lake  St.  John,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  River 
Chicoutimi  on  the  other.  The  survey  of  the  Lake  itself 
and  its  tributary  streams  was  divided  among  them.  The 
value  of  these  Reports  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  scientific 
researches  of  Capt.  Baddeley  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  who 
paid  special  attention  to  the  geology  of  the  exploration.  In 
their  concluding  Report  the  Commissioners  observe  that  there 
appears  to  be  sufficient  evidence  "  to  demonstrate  that  this 
"  tract  of  territory  could  afford  habitation  and  subsistence  to 
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"  a  large  population,  and  that  there  is  a  vast  extent  of  culti- 
"  vable  land  about  Lake  St.  John,  the  Saguenay,  and  the 
"  waters  connecting  them,  upon  which  it  would  be  desirable 
"  to  effect  settlements."  They  go  on  then  to  remark  that  "  the 
"  climate  of  Chicoutimi  and  lower  down  the  Saguenay  seems 
«'  to  be  much  like  that  at  Quebec,  whilst  it  would  appear  that 
"  about  Lake  St.  John,  the  climate  is  as  mild  as  that  of 
"  Montreal,  perhaps  milder." 

Perhaps  the  exceptional  character  of  the  climate  of  Lake 
St.  John  is  best  shewn  by  the  fact  of  its  being  a  wheat-growing 
district.  On  the  North  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  no  wheat 
will  thrive  East  of  Cape  Tourment.  It  is  known  that  this 
cereal  is  of  wide  climatological  range,  but  is  singularly 
affected  by  slight  differences  of  heat  and  humidity.  In 
England,  whenever  the  mean  temperature  of  July  and 
August  is  below  60  °  of  Fahrenheit,  the  crop  is  deficient. 
On  this  continent,  according  to  the  Canada  Year  Book,  it 
seems  to  require  for  at  least  two  months  a  mean  of  65  °  . 

But  the  great  drawback  to  this  fine  tract  of  land  has  hitherto 
been  its  seclusion,  its  remoteness,  its  want  of  facile 
communication  with  the  more  ancient  settlements.  The 
great  problem  to  be  resolved,  and  towards  which  every  effort 
should  be  directed,  is  to  give  it  an  outlet  for  its  produce,  and 
a  greater  accessibility  from  the  older  lines  of  travel.  It  was 
therefore  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  satisfaction  that  while 
engaged  in  1863,  in  the  inspection  of  certain  Crown  Land  sur- 
veys in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bagotsville,  I  received  instruc- 
tions from  the  Department  to  traverse  on  my  return  the  interior 
country  lying  between  Ha-ha  Bay  and  St.  Urbain,  including 
also  a  digression  to  the  Grrand  Ha-ha  Lake.  The  season 
was  propitious.  The  weather  was  magnificent.  I  was 
fortunate  too  in  securing  the  assistance  of  an  experienced 
guide,  Desire  Cote  of  St.  Alphonse,  who  procured  for  me  a 
good  horse,  sure-footed  as  a  mule,  and  possessed  of  all  the 
necessary  qualifications  for  going  over  a  rough  and  stony 
country. 
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Starting,  therefore,  on  the  23rd  July,  I  arrived  before 
evening  at  Louis  Fournier's  camp  on  the  Lac  a  la  Belle 
Truite,  a  distance  of  not  more  than  seven  leagues.  The  ground 
here,  after  the  first  steep  rise  near  the  bay,  was  tolerably  level 
and  presented  few  features  of  interest  ;  the  timber  being 
small  and  of  second  growth ;  spruce  prevailing,  associated  with 
sapin,  yellow  pine,  white  birch  and  cedar.  We  killed  several 
wild  pigeons  with  a  horse-pistol,  a  most  useful  implement,  by 
the  way,  in  an  excursion  of  this  kind,  when  whatever  game 
you  stumble  on  is  generally  close  at  hand,  and  the  range 
consequently  short.  The  arm  we  used  was  of  an  ancient 
pattern  ;  had  a  barrel  of  nearly  eighteen  inches  in  length  ; 
and  carried  about  half  an  ounce  of  powder  with  a  large 
handful  of  shot.  The  explosion  was  alarmingly  fine,  but  I 
preferred  allowing  the  guide  to  use  it.  Fournier's  camp,  as 
it  is  called,  is  simply  a  species  of  log  cabin,  having  under  the 
same  roof  accommodation  for  travellers,  and  stabling  for 
horses  ;  so  that  the  horse  and  his  rider  sleep  within  hearing 
of  each  other,  and  "  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide." 
I  kept  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible,  and  in  the  evening 
went  out  with  a  son  of  my  host,  on  the  lake.  I  threw  four 
flies  at  a  cast,  and  every  fly  was  almost  instantaneously 
taken.  The  lake  is  evidently  swarming  with  trout,  and  of 
remarkably  fine  quality,  the  flesh  reddish  or  salmon-colored 
and  delicious  in  flavor.  After  smoking  a  pipe  with  my  host 
in  front  of  his  humble  dwelling,  and  watching  the  slowly- 
moving  constellations,  the  "  taciturna  noctis  signa,"  till  far 
into  the  night,  I  wrapped  my  blanket  about  me  with  much 
internal  satisfaction,  and  so  drifted  gently  into  obliviousness. 
The  next  two  days  were  employed  in  diverging  due  West  to 
the  River  Ha-ha,  and  thence  to  the  Grand  Lake.  On  the 
morning  of  the  24th,  leaving  our  horses  at  Fournier's,  we 
commenced  to  scale  the  high  land  to  the  westward,  the  ground 
rising  throughout,  till  we  struck  the  river  ;  found  poor  stony 
soil  in  general,  yellow  sandy  loam,  with  cypress,  pine,  white 
birch  and  epinette  ;  rocky  hills  of  limited  extent  with  small 
swamps  between.  Crossing  the  river,  and  scaling  it  upwards 
along  the  left  bank,  we  found  the  same  timber  mixed  with 
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poplar  swampy  hollows  and  tangled  vegetation.  Rain 
threatening,  we  camped  early,  covering  the  camp  with  spruce 
and  birch  bark.  Next  morning,  the  rain  having  ceased,  we 
started  for  the  discharge  of  the  Grand  Lake,  and  about  7  a.m. 
struck  the  Ha-ha  River  at  the  Great  Rapid,  not  far  from  the 
outlet.  Having  crossed  the  river  with  some  difficulty  at  the 
head  of  the  rapid,  we  stood  at  length,  at  8J  a.m.,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Grand  Lake.  The  view  was  inexpressibly  fine. 
Looking  southwards  and  lengthwise  along  this  magnificent 
sheet  of  water,  the  mountains  of  the  County  of  Charlevoix 
were  distinctly  visible.  All  around  was  rolling  and  moun- 
tainous land.  One  small  island,  green  and  leafy  with  foliage, 
lay  like  a  gem  on  the  lake's  mirror-like  surface.  Not  a 
breath  of  wind  was  stirring  ;  nor  was  there  a  sound  to  be 
heard  save  the  screaming  of  a  solitary  loon,  or  huard,  which 
flew  over  our  heads  and  seemed  to  increase  the  lonely 
impressiveness  of  the  scene.  The  upper  end  of  the  lake  was 
beyond  our  view,  but  as  its  shores  faded  in  the  distance,  we 
could  see  here  and  there  several  bold  promontories  projecting 
into  the  water,  with  the  wild  fowl  swooping  round  their 
pine-covered  summits.  There  we  halted  for  an  hour ;  made 
a  fire,  and  having  recruited  our  exhausted  energies,  started 
for  Fournier's  in  a  North-east  direction.  The  ground  was 
most  uneven  and  fatiguing  to  traverse  ;  a  succession  of 
parallel  ridges  and  hollows  :  the  longitudinal  axis  of  these 
appearing  to  bear  nearly  east  and  west  :  these  rocky  hills, 
with  their  scant  vegetation  and  regular  swell,  seemed  almost 
to  resemble  the  billows  of  a  great  sea  which  the  rod  of  some 
resistless  power  had  touched  and  stiffened  in  a  moment  into 
stone.  On  the  highest  of  one  of  these  hills,  the  absence  of 
trees  permitted  us  to  see  ail  round  for  many  miles.  The 
elevation  must  have  been  very  great.  The  country  seemed 
spread  out  like  a  map  beneath  us.  The  lakes  in  the  vicinity, 
with  the  streams  and  their  coupes  or  valleys  were  easy  to  be 
identified.  We  reached  the  lower  end  of  Belle  Truite  Lake 
before  dark,  and  blowing  the  conch-shell  placed  there,  the 
signal  was  heard  at  Fournier's,  though  over  a  mile  distant, 
and  a  canoe  came  to  fetch  us  across.  The  heat  all  day  was 
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terrific,  with  frequent  thunder-showers.  On  the  27th,  Monday, 
we  resumed  our  journey  along  the  road  track  towards  St. 
Urbain. 

Our  course  lay  nearly  due  South.  On  approaching  the 
smaller  Lake  Ha-ha,  at  about  six  miles  from  Fournier's,  an 
enormous  mountain  rose  on  our  right,  between  the  Lake  and 
the  road.  A.S  we  advanced,  it  seemed  lo  grow  upon  us,  till  at 
length  it  towered  up  some  two  thousand  feet  above  our  heads, 
presenting  to  us  a  bare,  flal,  wall-like,  almost  perpendicular 
face,  with  narrow  terraces  covered  with  birch  and  pine, 
crossing  it  in  dark  stripes  from  side  to  side.  The  pines  at  its 
base  stood  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  feet  high  ;  at  its  summit 
they  were  hardly  to  be  distinguished.  We  involuntarily 
halted  for  a  moment.  We  seemed  to  be  passing  the  portals 
of  the  habitable  world.  That  great  mass  of  granite  appeared 
no  unworthy  limit  to  divide  the  known  from  the  unknown. 
Hitherto  our  way  had  lain  in  great  part  among  men  and  their 
habitations  ;  we  were  now  to  lose  these  for  a  time.  In 
the  sublime  Lusiad  of  Camoens,  the  navigator  who  first 
doubled  the  Southern  Cape  of  Africa  is  feigned  to  be  met  by 
an  awful  shape,  the  genius  of  the  undiscovered  ocean,  who 
bars  his  passage  and  inquires  his  purpose.  In  the  intense 
loneliness  of  the  place,  I  half  fancied  the  possibility  of  a  like 
incident,  and  almost  expected  that  the  "genius  loci,"  the 
tutelary  guardian  of  the  wilderness  beyond,  would  startle  us 
with  a  similar  apparition. 

The  track  which  we  now  entered  on  was  one  which  seemed 
to  have  been  traced  through  the  mountainous  country  with 
admirable  dexterity.  I  believe  that  the  late  Mr.  J.  Bte. 
Duberger,  of  St.  Paul's  Bay,  was  one  of  the  first  to  explore  it. 
Several  times  it  seemed  to  me,  engulphed  as  we  were  among 
mountains,  a  most  difficult  problem  to  say  how  we  were  to 
get  out  ;  yet,  thanks  to  our  unfailing  clue,  the  thread-like 
road-track,  we  always  did  emerge  ;  some  small  opening 
appeared,  widened,  gave  us  egress,  and  again  the  hills 
closed  in  on  every  side  as  before.  I  think  it  is  that  ancient 
worthy  Seneca,  who,  in  his  Treatise  de  Constantia  Sapientis, 
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speaking  of  the  arduous  palhs  by  which  the  true  philosopher 
has  to  ascend,  says  that  even  these  are  not  so  difficult  as  they 
appear  at  a  distance,  and  compares  them  to  those  mountain 
ranges  which,  as  seen  from  afar,  when  the  eye  is  deceived  by 
their  remoteness,  appear  connected  and  impassable  ;  but  to 
those  who  approach  them,  they  open  out  by  degrees  and  shew 
an  easy  and  accessible  passage.  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  more  apt  illustration  of  the  text  than  this  part  of  our  route. 

Yet  it  was  not  all  bare  mountain-land.  At  about  nine 
leagues  from  Grand  Bay  there  was  a  charming  patch  of 
prairie  or  meadow-land.  The  long  grass  waved  pleasantly 
and  thousands  of  small  wild-flowers  blossomed  in  the  shade  ; 
a  mile  farther  on,  we  stumbled  on  rather  a  startling  memento, 
the  skeleton  of  a  horse  ;  perhaps  fatigue,  or  a  broken  leg  had 
brought  the  poor  brute  to  an  untimely  end.  My  own  steed 
was  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  walking  leisurely  and  with 
wonderful  sagacity,  never  stumbling,  and  feeling  with 
extended  fore- foot  every  inch  of  doubtful  or  dangerous  road. 
The  guide  marched  stoutly  on  before,  as  if  blessed  with 
limbs  of  iron  and  muscles  of  steel,  never  tiring  and  never  at 
a  loss.  Now  and  then  our  patience  was  somewhat  tried,  as 
in  Molli&res,  or  soft  places, —  Vasieres  or  mud-holes,  where, 
spite  of  everything,  the  horse  would  go  in,  almost  to  his  girths, 
— or  in  spots  encumbered  by  roots  of  trees,  where  a  dislocated 
joint  seemed  almost  inevitable.  But  these  were  exceptions, 
and  in  the  main  this  part  of  the  journey  was  an  intoxication 
of  delight,  which  those  will  understand  who  have  been  on 
horseback  in  a  hilly  country  when  the  sun  shines  and  the 
breeze  blows,  and  all  seems  fresh  and  unfaded  as  in  the  very 
morning  of  creation.  But  as  the  hours  wore  on,  the  light 
breeze  fell  by  degrees.  The  carpetof  green  grass  disappeared. 
We  were  entering  on  a  stony  hollow.  The  bare  granite  hills 
closed  in,  as  a  wall,  to  right  and  left  ;  the  air  was  heavy  and 
motionless  ;  the  heat  became  oppressive.  A  few  crickets 
chirped  ;  but  even  these  seemed  to  give  in  at  last,  and  the 
silence  remained  unbroken.  The  rocks  glowed  with  the 
intense  sunshine,  and  the  dwarfed  vegetation  gave  no  promise 
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of  a  shade  ;  in  so  sultry  an  atmosphere,  everything  seemed  to 
simmer  and  quiver  around.  The  relief  was  intense,  when  at 
length  the  pass  widened,  a  small  lake  appeared  on  our  right, 
and  the  hills  about  us  wore  a  less  desolate  aspect.  About 
half  a  league  past  this  small  sheet  of  water, — which  the  guide 
called  the  Little  Ha-ha  Lake, — we  came  opposite  to  one  of 
the  most  interesting  objects  of  the  whole  route, — a  huge 
eminence  known  as  the  Half-way  Mountain,  standing  to  the 
west  of  our  track  and  at  some  six  furlongs  distance.  Its 
appearance  was  most  striking  ;  pre-eminent  and  alone  in  its 
altitude  of  some  three  thousand  feet,  and  nearly  pyramidal  in 
figure,  a  wedge  of  red  sienite,  a  land-mark  such  as  a  Titan 
might  have  planted,  it  shut  out  the  afternoon  sun  with  its 
grand  proportions. 

For  long  it  remained  by  us  on  our  right,  a  sublime  and  awful 
presence,  and  we,  toiling  laboriously  round  its  base,  seemed 
dwarfed  to  absolute  nothingness  before  the  calm  serenity  of 
this  majestic  vision.  Yet  it  passed  at  length  ;  receded  ;  and 
was  left  behind.  Another  stony  pass  awaited  us,  and  this 
overcome,  we  entered  on  a  brutt,  or  grove  of  burnt  timber, 
the  very  picture  of  gloomy  desolation.  A  more  melancholy 
or  funereal  scene  than  these  black  and  charred  stumps,  with 
the  tall  weeds  between,  nodding  like  plumes  on  a  bier,  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  Hastening  through  it  we  halted  by  a 
small  stream,  cooked  our  game,  threw  ourselves  on  the  sward, 
and  rested  for  an  hour.  Rising  then  with  recruited  strength 
after  our  repast,  we  came  almost  immediately  on  a  singular 
pavement,  or  paved  way  of  circular  flattened  stones, 
thoroughly  water-worn  and  smooth,  but  without  a  particle  of 
earth  about  them.  I  have  seen  a  similar  mass  of  stone  on 
the  Rigaud  mountain,  between  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrence. 
There  it  covers  several  acres,  and  is  called  the  'place  ague"ret,' 
or  ploughed  field,  from  its  quasi-furrowed  appearance.  The 
travelling  here  was  most  irksome  and  not  a  little  dangerous. 
Passing  onward  we  crossed  a  small  stream  falling  into  the 
Malbay  River,  and  shortly  afterwards  found  ourselves  at  the 
foot  of  C6te  a  la  Cruche.  This  Cote  is  a  long  rising  slope  of 
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about  three  miles,  lasting  to  the  valley  of  the  Malbay  River. 
The  rise  seems  interminable.  Midway  on  it  is  another  ridge 
of  round  stones,  entirely  bare  of  earth,  similar  to  that  already 
noted. 

By  the  time  the  Malbay  River  was  reached,  the  sun  was  near 
its  setting,  and  the  shadows  of  the  gloaming  time  already  lay 
on  the  valleys  and  low  grounds.  We  crossed  the  river  with 
some  difficulty  on  a  species  of  raft,  with  the  aid  of  a  rope. 
The  log-hut  which  used  to  stand  here,  and  which  would  have 
been  an  excellent  resting  place,  had  unfortunately  been 
destroyed  by  fire  some  time  previously,  together  with  a  lot  of 
red  spruce  logs  intended  for  a  bridge.  There  was  no  course 
left  us,  therefore,  but  to  continue  our  route  by  night  and  push 
onward  to  Paul  Duchesne's  cabane,  at  Lac  a  la  Galette,  the 
next  stopping  place.  The  ground  we  now  traversed  seemed 
much  more  level  than  on  the  north  of  the  river.  The  valleys 
were  more  spacious  and  the  hills  were  removed  to  a  greater 
distance.  The  soil  also  was  much  less  stony.  A  thick 
unctuous  clay  appeared  in  many  places  to  overlie  a  sub- 
stratum of  sand.  The  timber  was  in  general  larger,  and  the 
vegetation  more  abundant.  This  improved  condition  continued, 
with  few  exceptions,  for  the  next  two  hours  of  travel  ;  and  I 
suppose  our  rate  of  going  scarcely  exceeded  three  miles  an 
hour.  We  floundered  through  some  most  profound  mud-holes, 
and  I  began  to  feel  somewhat  benumbed  and  stiff  from  being 
so  long  in  the  saddle,  but  these  minor  inconveniences  were 
scarcely  thought  of  in  the  novelty  and  strangeness  of  the  scene. 
The  moon  was  near  the  full  ;  the  sky  almost  cloudless  ;  the 
night  seemed  bright  as  day.  I  was  alone,  for  the  guide  was 
out  of  sight,  and  letting  the  bridle  fall  carelessly  from  my 
hand,  I  willingly  surrendered  myself  to  the  weird  influences 
of  the  hour,  with  all  the  luxurious  dreaminess  inspired  by  the 
intense  stillness  of  the  interminable  forest  ;  and  watched  as 
in  a  reverie  the  fantastic  shapes  assumed  by  the  crags  and 
branches,  and  all  the  grotesque  appearances  that  glimmered, 
here  and  there,  in  the  hazy  splendor  of  a  light  that  seemed  to 
reveal  so  much  and  yet  left  so  much  to  the  imagination.  I 
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thought  of  the  night  so  solemnly  pictured  in  the  opening  of 
the  Ephigenia  in  Aulis,  of  Faust  and  his  midnight  journey 
through  the  air  to  the  witches'  festival  on  the  Brocken,  and  of 
those  fine  lines  of  poor  Nat  Lee,  the  madman  : 

"  With  a  heart  of  furious  fancies 

Whereof  I  am  commander  ; 

With  a  horse  of  air,  and  a  spear  of  fire, 

To  the  wilderness  I  wander. 

With  a  knight  of  ghosts  and  shadows 

I  summoned  am  to  journey, 

Ten  leagues  beyond  the  wide-world's  end  ; 

Methinks  it  is  no  journey  !" 

But  all  this  was  soon  over.  About  a  league  before  getting 
to  Lac  a  la  Galette,  the  travelling  is  again  very  rough  and 
uneven,  and  dreaming  is  here  out  of  the  question,  unless  at 
the  hazard  of  a  fall.  We  arrived  at  Paul's  about  midnight, 
were  most  kindly  received,  and  retired  to  rest  in  a  room  which 
seemed  an  odd  compromise  between  civilisation  and  bar- 
barism ;  the  walls  being  neatly  papered,  and  the  beds  being 
of  spruce  boughs. 

Next  morning,  while  preparing  for  a  start,  our  worthy  host 
entertained  us  with  some  account  of  himself  and  his  adven- 
tures. I  believe  he  still  lives;  and,  possibly,  to  many  in 
Quebec  his  name  is  not  unfamiliar.  Paul,  I  found,  was  a 
notable  hunter,  and  acquainted  with  many  of  our  leading 
sporting  characters.  He  spoke  in  high  terms  of  a  certain 
well-known  Quebecker,  resident  in  the  vicinity  of  Pointe  a 
Piseault,  whom  he  considered  an  unfailing  shot  at  deer 
within  120  yards  :  he  once  saw  him  bring  down  five  cariboux 
in  immediate  succession  with  a  revolver.  "  Enfin,"  he  con- 
cluded, with  emphasis,  "  c'est  mon  maitre."  On  the  other 
hand,  he  anathematised  with  intense  disgust  the  conduct  of  a 
certain  party  of  novices,  who,  though  armed  to  the  teeth, 
fairly  turned  and  ran  off  when  a  cross  old  she-bear  approach- 
ed, leaving  him  alone  to  try  conclusions, with  only  a  knife  and 
tomahawk.  However,  Paul,  nothing  daunted,  prepared  for 
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the  fray,  and  would  most  probably  have  made  a  good  fight  of 
it,  but  the  bear,  after  a  moment's  pause,  faced  about  and 
went  off.  He  pointed  out  to  me  a  ridge  to  the  west,  where 
the  cariboux  were  generally  to  be  found,  the  orignal  prefer- 
ring the  "  bois  vert," — and  another  to  the  east  which  was 
"  fameux  pour  les  ours,"  as  if  each  animal  had  its  peculiar 
habitat.  His  wife  was  an  Indian  half-breed,  and  his  children 
had  all  of  them  a  decided  Tartar  physiognomy.  He,  himself, 
was  a  well-knit,  light-limbed  man,  of  middle  height,  and  re- 
markably active  and  intelligent. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  fifth  day  after  leaving 
Grand  Bay,  we  prepared  for  our  last  day's  travel,  being  now 
within  six  leagues  of  St.  Urbain.  When  about  a  league  from 
Lac  a  la  Galette,  the  guide  pointed  out,  to  the  right,  the  valley 
containing  the  head-waters  of  the  River  Ste.  Anne,  which 
falfs  into  the  St.  Lawrence  a  few  miles  below  Chateau 
Richer.  The  ground  all  round  us  was  in  general  level,  and 
the  plains  wide  and  spacious.  Another  league  brought  us 
to  the  celebrated  Pass  De  Monts,  a  mass  ol  lofty  and  fantas- 
tically shaped  mountains,  having  the  axis  of  their  strike 
nearly  east  and  west.  The  loftiest  of  these,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  road,  and  almost  overhanging  it,  attains  an  altitude  of 
about  2,500  feet.  It  is  quite  bald  on  the  summit,  and  perpen- 
dicular on  one  face.  These  huge  masses  of  rock  are  the  more 
imposing  from  their  rising  abruptly  from  an  almost  level  plain. 
They  are  the  great  natural  gates  which  close  the  interior  on 
this  side,  corresponding  with  those  already  described  at  its 
northern  entrance,  near  the  great  Ha-ha  Lake.  With  the 
Pass  De  Monts,  the  terra  incognita  may  be  said  to  terminate. 
Small  settlements,  scattered  at  first,  and  gradually  more 
frequent,  began  to  shew  themselves.  We  could  see  the 
humble  huts  of  the  husbandmen,  and  the  children  playing 
in  the  shade,  while,  here  and  there,  some  sun-browned 
laborer  stood  in  the  doorway,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand, 
and  gazing  inquisitively  incur  direction.  Atlength,  we  passed 
the  church  of  St.  Urbain,  and  crossed  the  hospitable  threshold 
of  Moi'se  C6te,  thus  agreeably  terminating  what  to  me  had 
been  an  excursion  of  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
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Let  me  remark,  before  concluding,  that  I  cannot  but  think  it 
most  important,  in  the  interests  of  colonization,  that  this  line 
of  road,  from  St.  Urbain  to  Ha-ha  Bay,  should  be  finally 
completed  for  travel.  I  am  aware  that  since  the  date  of  my 
journey,  much  has  been  done.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
finest  part  of  the  Saguenay  country,  for  agricultural  purposes, 
is  that  great  peninsula  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  St.  John, 
extending  eastward  to  the  River  Chicoutimi.  This  tract  has 
the  Kenogami  Road  in  the  interior  ;  it  has  also  the  Sydenham 
Road,  to  connect  it  with  Ha-ha  Bay,  a  remarkably  good  line 
of  road,  level  and  well  made.  I  have  been  over  it  in  a 
caleehe,  from  end  to  end,  some  eleven  or  twelve  miles,  and 
found  it  as  easy  travelling  as  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
Quebec ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  road  from 
Chicoutimi  westward,  over  which  I  have  travelled  in  a 
summer  vehicle,  into  the  Township  of  Jonquiere.  I  look  on 
the  Ha-ha  Bay,  therefore,  as  being  the  natural  terminus  or  sea- 
port of  the  peninsula,  a  bay  whose  marine  capabilities  seem 
to  be  but  imperfectly  appreciated.  The  Hon.  De  Sales 
Laterriere,  in  a  published  letter  of  1827,  speaks  of  it  as  being 
"  the  great  mart  hereafter  on  the  Saguenay,  and  natural  port 
"  for  vessels  arriving  from  beyond  the  sea."  And  in  the  same 
spirit,  the  Deputy  Surveyor  General,  who  had  charge  of 
the  expedition  in  1827,  remarks  in  his  journal :  "  The  Bay 
"  des  Has  evidently  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  nature 
"  as  the  principal  seat  of  commerce  and  trade  of  all  this 
"  portion  of  country  ;  1st,  For  the  extensive  tract  of  level  land 
"  that  lies  about  it,  extending  to  Lake  Tsiamogomi  and 
"  Chicoutimi  ;  2dly.  For  the  harbour  it  affords  for  the  largest 
"  vessels  of  the  line,  which  can  sail  directly  into  the  Bay  with 
"  nearly  the  same  wind  that  they  ascended  the  Saguenay,  and 
"  anchor  in  the  second  Bay  which  it  appears  to  form  in 
"  manner  of  a  basin,  which  I  presume  would  be  a  fit  site  for  a 
"  mart  of  trade  ;  and  3dly,  The  facility  that  is  afforded  of 
"  opening  a  road  to  Chicoutimi,"  (which  has  now  been  done), 
"  or  direct  to  the  head  of  Tsiamagomi, — indeed  the  great  ease 
"  with  which  a  water  communication  could  be  effected 
"  between  it  and  that  lake  to  remove  the  intricate  and 
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"  circuitous  route  of  the  Chicoutimi  River,  the  difference  of 
"  level  not  exceeding  250  feet,  in  a  distance  of  4£  to  5  leagues 
"  through  the  level  tract  that  lies  between  these  places.  It  is 
"  protected  by  Cap  a  1'Est,  and  the  prominent  hills  that  form 
"  its  entrance."  So  also  Mr.  Surveyor  Proulx,  in  his  Report  of 
the  same  date,  says,  "  the  Bay  is  about  11  miles  wide  at  its 
"  mouth,  and  running  2  miles  inland  would  afford  a  complete 
"  shelter  for  a  great  number  of  vessels  of  any  size.  The 
"  anchorage  is  very  good,  and  varies  in  depth  from  fifteen  to 
"  thirty-five  fathoms.  This  bay  forms  a  harbour  wherein 
"  vessels  would  be  sheltered  from  all  winds."  This  statement 
is  confirmed  as  to  the  depth  of  water  by  the  recent  admiralty 
chart  of  Captain  Bayfield,  which  also  shews  how  admirably 
the  inner  bay  is  protected  by  the  surrounding  highlands. 
Having  therefore  these  data  :  a  fine  tract  of  country  with  a 
mild  climate  at  Lake  St.  John,  and  an  excellent  road  thence 
to  Ha-ha  Bay,  formed  by  nature  to  be  the  great  sea-port,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  grand  desideratum  is  a  line  of  road  which 
should  at  all  seasons,  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  connect 
the  Bay  with  the  older  settlements  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  I 
believe  that  the  line  to  St.  Urbain  fulfils  these  conditions. 

Some  years  have  elapsed  since  the  date  of  this  service,  but 
to  me  it  will  always  remain  present  as  one  of  many  similar 
reminiscences.  Here  as  elsewhere  I  found  cheerfulness  and 
contentedness  hallowing  and  ennobling  a  life  of  privation  and 
toil.  Looking  on  one  of  these  men  of  the  wilderness,  who 
would  not  say,  with  Carlyle,  "  I  honor  the  toil-worn  craftsman 
who  laboriously  conquers  the  earth,  and  makes  her  man's. 
Venerable  to  me  is  the  hard  hand,  crooked,  coarse,  wherein, 
notwithstanding,  lies  a  cunning  virtue,  indefeasibly  royal,  as 
of  the  sceptre  of  this  planet.  Venerable  too  is  the  rugged 
face,  all  weather-tanned,  besoiled,  with  its  rude  intelligence ; 
for  it  is  the  face  of  a  man  living  manlike.  Oh,  but  the  more 
venerable  for  thy  rudeness,  and  even  because  we  must  pity 
as  well  as  love  thee  !  Hardly  entreated  brother  !  For  us  was 
thy  back  so  bent  ;  for  us  were  thy  straight  limbs  and  fingers 
so  deformed  ;  thou  wert  our  conscript,  on  whom  the  lot  fell, 
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and  fighting  our  battles  wert  so  marred."  Assuredly,  here, 
if  any  where,  is  to  be  found  the  very  bone  and  sinew  of  our 
strength.  And  it  was  not  without  regret  that  I  exchanged  the  free, 
fresh  air  of  the  forest,  and  the  frank  hospitality  of  its  inhabitants, 
for  the  worn-out  platitudes  and  hollow  unrealities  of  a  life  in 
towns.  Not  without  regret  did  I  resign  a  communion  with 
all  that  is  grand  and  beautiful  in  nature  for  the  questionable 
advantages  of  civic  refinement.  There  is  much  to  be  learned 
from  a  life  in  the  backwoods.  Fortitude,  patience,  persever- 
ance ;  these,  the  great  lessons  of  life,  are  best  learned  there. 
It  were  well  if  our  young  men  would  devote  themselves 
more  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  It  seems  sad  to  see  so 
many  wasting  the  great  gift  of  lime  in  idle  frivolities.  Let 
them  go  out  and  subdue  the  wilderness,  and  make  it  their 
own.  It  was  thus  in  old  time  that  the  fathers  of  Rome,  the 
masters  of  the  world,  strengthened  body  and  soul  by  labours  in 
the  field,  and  the  same  hands  that  handled  the  mattock  or  the 
spade  could  wield  on  occasion  the  sword  of  the  general  or 
the  rod  of  the  dictator.  Of  a  truth  among  these  there  was  a 
manliness,  a  simplicity,  a  depth  of  character,  owing  in  great 
part,  to  their  respect  and  attachment  for  agricultural  pursuits. 
Some  of  the  noblest  families  derived  their  surnames  from 
cultivating  particular  kinds  of  grain,  as  the  Fabii,  the  Pisones, 
the  Lentuli,  the  Cicerones,  and  others.  To  be  a  good 
husbandman  was  accounted  the  highest  praise.  Bonus  colonus 
or  agricola  was  equivalent  to  vir  bonus,  and  whoever 
neglected  the  cultivation  of  his  ground  was  liable  to  the 
rebuke  of  the  censors.  The  elder  Oato,  Cincinnalus,  (Jurius 
Dentatus,  Fabricius,  Regulus,  these  were  the  true  types  of  the 
ancient  Roman,  and,  when  these  failed,  the  state  crumbled 
in  ruin.  Let  us  profit  by  the  example.  The  future  of  the 
country  is  in  the  hands  of  its  youth.  May  they  be  faithful  lo 
the  trust  !  And  to  them  and  to  all  of  us  what  now  remains 
but  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  forgetting  all  minor 
differences,  and  having  but  one  thought, — the  good  of  the 
commonweal.  We,  moreover,  have  a  faith  which  the  old 
Roman  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy, — a  faith  which,  I  believe, 
lives  and  burns  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
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It  was  a  noble  and  poetic  thought  which,  years  ago,  raised  a 
cross  on  the  summit  of  the  Beloeil  mountain.  I  would  it 
were  restored.  I  have  seen  it  flash  in  the  sun  at  a  distance 
of  many  leagues  ;  a  sublime  emblem,  a  significant  confession 
of  a  united  Christian  people.  Taking  our  stand  here,  untiring 
incur  labors,  unfaltering  in  our  aspirations,  let  us  hope  that  a 
peculiar  blessing  will  rest  on  this  fair  land,  and  that  our 
children,  or  our  children's  children,  may  see  it  self-reliant, 
self-sustained,  self-protecting, — a  Nation  among  Nations. 
Esto  perpetua. 
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PAPER  I.— ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ATTEMPT  TO  FORM  A 

SETTLEMENT  ON  THE  MOSQUITO  SHORE,  IN  1823. 

BY  JAMES  DOUGLAS,  M.D. 

(Rtld  before  the  Society,  February  10th,  1869.) 

On  my  return  from  India,  in  the  fall  of  1822,  I  received  aa 
appointment  as  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  Bengal  Presidency. 
While  in  London,  awaiting  the  departure  of  a  vessel  for 
Calcutta,  I  filled  up  my  spare  time  by  attending  the  Practice 
and  Lectures  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  Guy  and  St.  Thomas' 
Hospitals.  One  day,  while  awaiting  the  opening  of  the 
lecture  room,  and  amusing  myself  by  reading  on  the  walls  of 
the  hall  the  notices  of  boarding-houses,  fencing  and  drawing 
masters,  &c.,  I  was  attracted  by  an  open  letter  addressed  to 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
Poyais,  requesting  him  to  recommend  a  well-qualified  surgeon 
to  accompany  a  party  of  settlers  to  the  Mosquito  Shore. 

I  at  once  proceeded  to  the  Office  of  the  G-overnment,  No.  1, 
Dowgate  Hill,  where  I  found  three  or  four  portly-looking 
gentlemen,  directors,  to  whom  I  introduced  myself.  Finding 
that  I  had  just  come  from  India  and  was  about  to  return  with 
a  permanent  appointment,  I  received  a  hearty  welcome  ;  and 
after  some  discussion  and  hesitation  on  my  part,  I  agreed  to 
give  up  India  and  proceed  to  the  Mosquito  Shore.  My 
engagement  comprised  a  salary  of  <£!  per  diem,  a  furnished 
house,  servant,  horse,  medicines,  &c. 
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A  great  difference  of  opinion  existed,  and  still  exists,  as  to 
the  objects,  the  end,  aim  and  management  of  the  Poyais 
scheme.  As  far  as  I  could  learn  at  the  time,  and  have  since 
learnt,  the  conduct  of  the  directors  was  perfectly  in  good 
faith,  and  their  objects  perfectly  legitimate.  They  signally 
failed  from  ignorance  and  from  causes  which  will  be  readily 
recognized  as  I  proceed.  I  may,  however,  now  explain  the 
origin  and  objects  of  an  expedition  which  involved  so  serious 
a  sacrifice  of  property,  and  so  fearful  a  loss  of  life.  The 
Spanish  provinces  at  this  time  had  declared  their  inde- 
pendence, and  were  at  war  with  old  Spain.  Bolivar  and 
Sir  Gregor  MacGregor  had  failed  in  an  attack  on  Carthagena, 
and  had  escaped  with  great  difficulty,  Sir  Gregor  having 
succeeded  in  reaching  Cape  Gracios  a  Dios,  where  he 
remained  sometime  with  George  Frederick,  the  King  of  the 
Mosquito  nation.  At  this  lime,  the  Mosquito  Shore  was 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  King  had 
been  brought  up,  educated  and  crowned  in  Jamaica,  under 
the  care  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  the  Governor  of  the 
British  West  India  Islands.  While  at  Cape  Grracios  a  Dios, 
Sir  Gregor  obtained  from  the  Mosquito  King  a  grant  of  land 
on  the  coast,  for  purposes  of  settlement ;  but  being  without 
money  or  influence,  he  sold  his  rights  to  some  merchants  in 
London  for  £16,000.  They  organized  a  company  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  land,  but  principally,  as  I  was  inform- 
ed, for  the  purpose  of  supplying  British  dry  goods  to  the 
revolted  provinces. 

However,  after  my  agreement  with  the  Directors,  and 
laying  in  the  requisite  medical  stores,  &c.,  I  embarked  at 
Gravesend,  on  22nd  November,  in  a  vessel  called  the 
"  Honduras  Packet,"  Hitchcock,  master.  I  found  my  fellow- 
passengers  in  the  cabin  to  be  composed  of  Col.  Hall,  the 
commandant,  who  was  about  60  years  of  age,  and  had  been 
most  of  his  life  in  India;  Mr.  "Westcott,  secretary;  Mr. 
Googer,  commissary;  and  myself,  surgeon.  In  the  fore- 
cabin  were  27  young  men,  some  of  them  holding  situations, 
and  some  going  out  as  settlers.  Three  of  the  latter  were 
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married.  In  the  steerage  were  46  men  and  women,  and  a 
very  few  children.  The  captain  and  owner  of  the  vessel  was  an 
old  master  in  the  navy — a  lying,  blustering,  but  on  the  whole 
a  good-natured  man.  After  an  average  passage,  we  arrived 
at  St.  Thomas,  where  we  remained  14  days.  I  was  delighted 
with  St.  Thomas.  The  inhabitants,  principally  Danes  and 
French,  were  extremely  pleasant  and  hospitable.  Slavery 
existed,  but  apparently  only  in  name  ;  the  negroes  on  the 
plantations  seemed  to  be  a  most  happy  and  jolly  race,  ap- 
parently always  on  the  grin. 

On  21st  January,  anchored  in  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  where 
we  found  four  ships  of  war  under  command  of  Admiral 
Rowley,  and  three  piratical  vessels,  which  had  been  lately 
captured.  I  spent  a  fortnight  very  pleasantly  in  Kingston, 
where  I  met  some  old  school-fellows,  who  did  all  in  their 
power  to  dissuade  me  from  going  on  the  Spanish  main.  They 
represented  in  vain,  but  as  I  afterwards  found  out,  very  truly, 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  the  want  of  the  ordinary 
necessaries  of  life,  the  dangerous  character  of  the  natives,  and 
the  difficulty  of  getting  away  again,  should  I  desire  to  do  so. 
During  my  stay  in  Jamaica,  I  attended  the  trial  of  a  band  of 
pirates  before  the  Admiralty  Court.  I  could  not  recognise 
the  magnificent  specimen  of  a  leader  so  graphically  described 
by  Tom  Cringle  in  his  famous  log.  Whether  I  was  pre- 
judiced by  the  idea  I  entertained  of  their  profession,  and  the 
stories  current  of  their  wanton  cruelties,  I  know  not  :  I 
thought  them  the  most  savage,  blood-thirsty,  repulsive-looking 
wretches  I  had  ever  seen.  They  were  of  all  colors,  North 
and  South  Americans,  British,  Negroes  and  Mulattoes.  When 
passing  Port  Royal  Point  on  my.  departure,  I  saw  twenty-one 
of  the  gang  hanging  in  chains. 

In  February,  1823,  we  arrived  on  the  Mosquito  Shore,  and 
about  noon  anchored  off  the  mouth  of  the  Black  River.  A 
number  of  the  natives,  accompanied  by  a  half-caste  American, 
came  off  to  us  in  a  large  canoe,  called  a  dory.  They 
obstinately  resisted  Col.  Hall's  wish  to  go  on  shore  with  them. 
During  the  discussion,  one  of  the  natives  called  to  the  party 
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in  the  cabin,  who  immediately  rose  and  proceeded  to  leave 
the  ship,  in  spite  of  our  entreaties  to  them  to  remain:  the 
leader  remarked  that  it  was  getting  late  in  the  day,  that 
the  Bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  must  be  crossed  before 
dark,  &c.,  &c.,  go  he  would,  and  go  he  did,  in  what  seemed 
to  us  to  be  in  unnecessary  haste.  About  half  an  hour  after 
the  departure  of  the  party,  the  water  being  calm,  I  was  fishing 
over  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  when  a  cat's-paw  crept  over  the 
water.  In  a  few  minutes  it  increased  to  a  hurricane.  The 
iron  cable  snapped,  and  before  sail  could  be  got  on  the  ship, 
I  could  count  the  stones  on  the  beach.  The  hurricane  con- 
tinued all  night,  which  was  very  dark,  and  although  cold 
and  wet,  every  one  remained  on  deck,  listening  to  the  surf 
beating  on  the  shore,  and  expecting  every  moment  the  vessel 
to  strike.  At  day-light  we  found  ourselves  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore  :  the  sky  was  clear,  but  the  hurricane  still 
continued.  At  3  p.m.,  the  ship  had  got  more  of  an  offing, 
and  we  then  bore  away  for  the  Island  of  Bonacca,  which  we 
reached  next  day  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Harbour  of  Bonacca  is  landlocked  by  seven  rocky 
islands,  or  keys,  as  they  are  called.  These  islets  are  covered 
with  cocoa-nut  trees.  Bonacca  Island  itself  is  about  four  or 
five  miles  in  diameter,  but  without  any  inhabitants.  We 
found  numbers  of  wild  pigs  and  coneys,  and  abundance  of 
wild  fowl.  We  remained  on  the  Island  ten  days,  ostensibly, 
until  the  damage  to  the  sails  and  rigging  was  repaired. 
During  this  time,  several  of  the  passengers  were  laid  up  with 
sore  feet,  from  the  deposit  of  the  eggs  of  the  chigoe  under  the 
skin,  in  consequence  of  going  without  shoes  or  stockings. 

On  again  reaching  the  roadstead  off  the  mouth  of  the  Black 
River,  the  half-caste  American  and  the  natives  shewed,  or 
pretended  to  shew  great  surprise  at  seeing  us,  supposing  we 
had  been  driven  on  shore,  or  had  foundered  in  the  hurricane. 
We  reproached  them  for  not  warning  us  of  its  approach,  and 
for  evidently  wishing  the  loss  of  the  vessel  and  of  all  on  board. 
Being  late  in  the  afternoon,  we  deferred  going  on  shore  until 
the  next  day. 
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The  next  morning,  accordingly,  we  disembarked  in  large 
canoes.  We  found  a  tremendous  surf  on  the  bar  which  ran 
across  the  mouth  of  the  river,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
We,  however,  were  all  landed  safely,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  of  the  men  who  remained  to  assist  in  getting  out  the 
cargo.  We  looked  in  vain  for  the  church  and  the  houses 
which  we  had  been  led  to  believe  existed.  The  unbroken 
forest  reached  down  to  the  water's  edge.  The  tents  having 
been  left  on  board,  we  were  fain  to  make  fires  of  the  drift- 
wood and  sleep  on  the  beach. 

Next  morning,  guided  by  the  Indians,  we  selected  a  site  for 
the  settlement  on  the  bank  of  a  lagoon,  about  two  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Black  River,  or  R,jo  Tinto  of  the  Spaniards ; 
and  as  there  was  not  a  clear  space  sufficient  10  enable  us  to 
pitch  tents,  all  hands  were  soon  busy  in  removing  the  trees 
and  brushwood.  We  succeeded  in  clearing  a  patch,  and 
the  next  day  got  eight  tents  on  shore  and  the  most  of  the 
private  baggage.  Many  of  the  people  finding  the  tents  too 
hot  and  oppressive  under  a  tropical  sun,  erected  wigwams, 
covered  with  spare  sheets,  blankets  and  leafy  branches 
of  trees. 

On  the  following  day,  while  still  busy  clearing  the  banks 
of  the  lagoon,  we  were  visited  by  a  party  of  Caribs,  the 
remains  of  the  aborigines  of  the  W.  I.  Islands.  These  people  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  were  confined  to  the  Island  of 
St.  Vincent,  and  being  irreclaimable  and  very  troublesome, 
were  finally  captured  by  the  British  government,  and  landed  on 
the  main  land,  south  of  Truxillo,  and  just  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  Mosquito  Kingdom.  I  found  them  a  fine  manly 
race,  with  the  peculiar  artificial  form  of  skull,  and  in  intellect 
and  disposition,  much  superior  to  the  Mosquito  men.  I 
engaged  a  band  of  five  of  them  to  build  me  a  house,which  they 
did  remarkably  well,  and  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time. 
They  sunk  corner  posts  of  the  pitch  pine,  leaving  about  twelve 
feet  over  the  ground,  and  smaller  posts  for  doors,  windows 
and  cross  ties ;  the  whole  was  then  walled  in  with  wild 
sugar  cane,  and  thickly  thatched  with  the  leaves  of  the 
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palm  tree.  The  doors  and  windows  were  of  cane,  and  were 
swung  from  the  lintels.  My  Carib  friends  and  1  maintained 
a  very  good  understanding  during  my  stay  on  the  coast.  They 
supplied  me  with  game,  fish,  and  fruit,  in  return  for  bleeding 
them,  an  operation  of  which  they  were  very  fond,  and  were 
never  tired.  However,  to  return  to  our  daily  routine.  On 
the  4th  day,  g-ot  two  puncheofts  of  rum  on  shore,  and  several 
casks  of  pork,  beef,  and  flour. 

The  next  forenoon  I  was  alarmed  by  seeing  the  ship  in  the 
offing  set  sail,  and  steer  to  the  southward,  taking  away  our 
arms,  spirits,  merchandise,  medicines,  and  five  of  the  settlers. 
Capt.  Hitchcock  sent  word  by  the  Indians  who  were  employed 
in  discharging  and  landing  the  cargo,  that  fearing  another 
Norther,  he  would  stay  no  longer,  and  would  not  return  ;  but 
would  land  the  remainder  of  the  goods  at  Cape  Grracios  a 
Dios.  This  was  a  terrible  blow  and  great  discouragement, 
but  a  few  hours  convinced  us  of  the  wisdom  and  necessity 
of  Capt.  Hitchcock's  decision,  as  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  day  the  Norther  did  set  in,  and  blew  with  such  violence 
as  to  level  the  huts,  and  carry  away  the  tents.  My  cane 
house  not  being  finished,  my  own  tent,  though  well  pegged 
down,  was  blown  away,  and  in  the  night  I  was  left  exposed  to 
the  storm,  and  to  such  a  deluge  of  rain  as  is  only  experienced 
in  the  tropics.  The  next  morning,  the  condition  of  the  people 
was  piteous  in  the  extreme,  and  more  easily  to  be  imagined 
than  described.  The  weather,  however,  though  still  windy, 
was  fine.  The  Indians  kept  us  liberally  supplied  with 
peccary,  venison,  fish  and  fruit,  in  exchange  for  rum,  powder, 
and  shot.  In  the  afternoon  I  took  possession  of  my  house 
and  felt  prouder  than  under  other  circumstances  to  have 
owned  the  best  house  in  Finsbury  Square.  I  bought  a  small 
canoe  of  mahogany  wood,  which  I  could  easily  paddle  by 
myself,  and  what  with  improving  my  house,  shooting,  fishing, 
reading,  and  my  slight  professional  duties.  I  passed  my  time 
most  pleasantly  for  several  weeks.  This,  however,  was  not' 
destined  to  last  longer  ;  in  March  the  rum  was  expended,  and 
Irom  some  cause  unknown,  the  Indians  disappeared.  About 
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the  same  time  several  cases  of  bilious  remittent  fever  occurred. 
I  had  nothing  but  my  lancets  and  a  phial  of  emetic  tartar.  I 
could  say  like  the  lines  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Lettsom  : 

"  When  patients  sick  to  me  apply, 

I  physics,  bleeds,  and  sweats  them  ; 
If,  after  that,  they  choose  to  die, 
What's  that  to  me  ? " — J.  LETTSOM. 

However,  at  this  period  none  of  my  patients  died  ;  the 
bilious  remittent  changing  into  an  obstinate  intermittent. 

At  the  end  of  March,  had  ten  cases  of  fever,  of  more  than 
the  ordinary  intensity.  To  add  to  our  distress,  the  supply  of 
tea,  sugar,  biscuit,  flour,  and  spirits,  was  exhausted  ;  nothing 
but  salt  beef  and  the  uncertain  and  irregular  supply  of  fish 
and  game.  At  this  time,  some  Indians  came  from  Cape 
Gracios  a  Dios,  and  told  us  that  a  large  ship  was  laying  there, 
with  plenty  of  rum.  Knowing  it  to  be  the  Honduras  Packet, 
Col.  Hall  immediately  set  off  in  a  dory  with  two  of  the  settlers 
and  eleven  Indians. 

Three  days  afterwards,  a  large  ship  anchored  off  the  Bar  ; 
she  proved  to  be  the  Kennesly  Castle  from  Leith,  with  160 
settlers.  During  the  few  following  days,  they  were  all  safely 
landed  with  their  luggage  ;  the  vessel,  however,  brought  no 
provisions  for  the  colony  ;  all  that  was  obtained  v/ere  the 
surplus  stores,  laid  in  for  passengers  on  the  voyage.  A 
gentleman  named  Smith,  was  attached  to  the  Kennesly  Castle 
as  surgeon.  With  the  ship  the  natives  reappeared,  and 
assisted  in  landing  the  passengers  and  their  goods  ;  for  some 
unexplained  reason  or  cause,  they  would  not,  however,  hunt 
or  fish  for  us. 

On  llth  April,  my  earthly  career  nearly  closed.  Being 
desirous  to  go  on  board  the  ship  in  the  offing,  I  started  in  a 
dory  with  Dr.  Smith  and  three  men  to  paddle  ;  on  reaching 
the  surf  we  found  five  rows  of  breakers,  and  passed  two 
without  difficulty  ;  a  panic  then  seized  the  men,  who  ceased  to 
paddle,  and  insisted  on  returning.  The  result  was  that  the 
dory  lost  way,  and  the  next  breaker  left  us  struggling  in  the 
water.  We  were  about  half  a  mile  from  shore.  Two  of  the 
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men  were  good  swimmers  ;  Dr.  Smith,  however,  got  hold  of 
one  of  them,  and  was  only  induced  to  relinquish  his  hold  by 
blows  of  a  paddle  from  the  other.  I  then  succeeded  in  getting 
Dr.  Smith  within  reach  of  the  dory,  and  instructed  him  how 
to  hold  on  to  its  extreme  end.  A  party  of  Indians  on  the 
Point,  seeing  our  mishap,  launched  their  canoe,  and  picked 
up  the  two  swimmers,  nearly  exhausted.  After  landing  them, 
they  returned  to  our  assistance,  and  taking  off  Dr.  Smith  and 
the  third  man,  they  paddled  out  of  the  surf,  where  leaving  one 
Indian  to  take  them  on  shore,  the  other  two  came  to  my 
assistance.  They  first  righted  the  dory  and  then  cleared  it 
of  the  water  by  see-sawing  it  until  the  most  of  the  water  was 
splashed  out.  They  then  got  it  out  of  the  surf,  leaving  me 
still  holding  on  to  the  stern  until  in  smooth  water.  The  two 
men  first  picked  up,  were  little  the  worse  ;  Dr.  Smith  was 
very  ill  for  a  couple  of  days  ;  the  third  man  never  rallied,  and 
died  in  about  three  hours.  On  ihe  15th,  the  Kennesly  Castle 
sailed,  the  sickness  on  shore  increased,  a  great  deal  of  rain 
fell,  and  as  the  people  were  not  sheltered  from  it,  they  suffered 
greatly.  The  atmosphere  became  thick, sultry  and  oppressive  ; 
the  type  of  the  fever  changed,  and  on  this  day  one  young  man 
died.  The  few  medicines  I  had  procured  from  the  Kennesly 
Castle  were  soon  exhausted. 

25th. — Of  220  individuals  all  were  sick,  with  the  exception 
of  nine.  One  family  of  seven  persons — father,  mother,  and 
five  sons — were  all  ill  :  they  lay  on  the  ground  on  cane 
leaves.  On  visiting  them  this  evening,  found  the  mother  had 
been  dead  some  hours,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  others. 

26th. — To-day,  three  of  the  men,  while  crossing  the  lagoon  in 
front  of  my  house,  in  a  pitpan,  upset.  One  of  the  party,  a  good 
swimmer,  struck  out  for  the  shore  :  he  had  only  proceeded  a 
few  yards  when  he  shrieked  out  and  suddenly  sank.  He  had 
evidently  been  seized  by  one  of  the  alligators,  which  were 
numerous  in  the  lagoons.  Alligator  was  shot  the  next  c.'ay. 

27th. — To-day,  a  highly  respectable  and  very  worthy  man 
committed  suicide.  He  had  been  ill,  but  was  recovering? 
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though  still  unable  to  rise.  He  insisted  that  he  was  going  to 
die,  and  wished  me  to  take  charge  of  his  little  property,  and 
of  a  letter  to  his  wife.  Last  evening,  I  had  given  him  a  little 
wine  ;  this  morning,  when  on  my  way  to  visit  him,  I  heard  a 
shot  fired,  and  on  entering  his  hut,  found  that  he  had  loaded 
a  horse-pistol  to  the  muzzle,  and  had  literally  blown  himself 
to  pieces.  Not  being  able  to  get  any  one  to  dig  a  grave,  I 
collected  some  brushwood,  which  I  piled  in  his  hut,  and  set 
fire  to  it.  To-day,  five  men  and  a  woman  took  a  large  dory, 
got  safely  through  the  surf,  and  off  to  the  northward. 

28th. — The  two  young  men  who  had  been  upset  with  me  in 
the  surf,  and  another,  left  the  settlement  with  some  Indians 
who  were  going  to  Balize. 

May  1st. — Another  man  died.  To-day,  Col.  Hall  returned, 
bringing  some  of  the  medical  and  other  stores  with  him.  He 
had  found  the  Honduras  Packet  at  the  Cape,  but  could  not 
induce  the  master  to  return  to  the  settlement.  He  announced 
an  intended  visit  of  the  King. 

6th. — Every  one  sick  and  helpless,  excepting  Colonel  Hall, 
myself,  and  a  rascal  named  McGregor.  Colonel  Hall  and 
myself  took  some  of  the  sick  into  our  houses,  and  attended 
them  as  well  as  we  were  able. 

7th. — To-day,  George  Frederick,  the  King  of  the  Mosquito 
Nation,  arrived,  accompanied  by  several  of  his  Chiefs,  or 
Ministers.  His  arrival  was  a  perfect  God-send  to  us,  as  he 
caused  his  people  to  hunt  and  fish  for  us.  He  was  a  tall  and 
handsome-looking  man,  but  a  most  debauched  character.  He 
dr..  nk  excessively,  swore  a  good  deal,  and  was  excessively 
fond  of  playing  at  "  all-fours."  He  spoke  and  read  English 
remarkably  well.  One  of  his  staff,  a  hale  old  man,  had  been 
in  Jamaica  with  the  King,  during  his  minority,  and  until  his 
coronation.  He  was  very  communicative,  and  gave  me  a 
good  deal  of  information  on  the  history  of  the  Mosquito  Shore. 
1  will  never  forget  the  diabolical  glee  with  which  he  gave  rae 
an  account  of  the  final  destruction  of  the  Spanish  settlement, 
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upwards  of  thirty  years  before,  and  in  which  he  had  taken  a 
part.  He  said  that  on  a  dark  night  the  Indians  had  surrounded 
the  entire  place,  and,  while  the  inhabitants  were  asleep,  had 
set  fire  to  the  buildings,  and  massacred  every  soul — men, 
women  and  children.  Not  one  escaped.  He  told  me  that  my 
hut  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  hospital :  this  accounted 
for  my  having  found  some  square  tiles  and  a  lot  of  broken 
glass,  when  levelling  my  floors.  He  pointed  out  the  site  of 
the  chapel,  or  church,  and  took  me  to  see  the  house  of  the 
Governor.  We  cut  our  way  through  the  brush  with  our 
machetes,  and  found  the  remains  of  what  had  been  a  good 
stone  house.  Most  of  the  first  story,  if  it  ever  had  more  than 
one,  was  still  standing,  but  closely  embraced  by  the  trees, 
shrubs,  and  creeping  plants,  with  which  it  was  almost  quite 
hidden.  Upon  the  whole,  I  was  pleased  with  what  I  had 
seen,  which  satisfied  me  that  the  frontispiece  to  Colonel 
Strangeway's  book  was  not  purely  mythical :  it  shewed 
some  good-looking  buildings  surrounding  a  church  with  a 
respectable  steeple.  I  suspect  the  veracious  Colonel  had 
taken  his  view  from  some  old  Spanish  print. 

15th. — The  King  and  his  court  departed  rather  suddenly, 
and  in  great  or  pretended  wrath.  He  had  demanded  from 
Col.  Hall  that  he  and  the  whole  of  the  people  should  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  him.  To  this  demand  Col.  Hall  would 
not  listen  for  an  instant ;  angry  words  ensued,  which  ended 
in  His  Majesty  and  his  following  getting  into  their  canoes 
and  starting  back  to  the  Cape,  with  scanty  leave  taking. 

The  principal,  if  not  the  only  cause  of  regret  for  the  King's 
departure,  was  in  the  circumstance  that  he  took  all  the 
Indians  away  with  him,  and  in  consequence  deprived  us  of 
our  necessary  supplies  of  game,  fish  and  fruit. 

20th. — A  small  schooner  from  Balize  in  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  anchored  this  morning  off  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
the  owner,  Mr.  Bennett,  having  heard  through  the  English 
papers  of  our  settlement.  Although  bound  for  Carthagena, 
Mr.  Bennett  most  generously  offered  to  convey  as  many  of 
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the  worst  cases  among  the  sick,  as  his  vessel  would  hold,  to 
Balize  ;  this  most  generous  offer  was  thankfully  accepted,  and 
the  next  day  the  schooner  departed  with '57  persons. 

On  their  departure  I  felt  a  peculiar  depression  of  spirits.  I 
called  to  discuss  our  state  and  prospects  with  Col.  Hall,  and 
while  conversing  with  him,  became  suddenly  seized  with 
acute  pain  in  my  head  and  giddiness.  I  hardly  know  how 
I  reached  my  hut.  I  recovered  with  a  vague  and  dreamy 
idea  of  having  bled  myself,  and  of  having  neglected  or  been 
unable  1o  bandage  up  my  arm  after  the  operation.  In  five  or 
six  days  I  regained  my  full  consciousness,  and  was  able  to 
sit  up  in  bed,  but  an  obstinate  intermittent  set  in,  which 
reduced  me  to  a  skeleton.  This,  and  the  weakness  caused 
by  the  excessive  loss  of  blood,  rendered  me  unable  to  get  out. 
During  the  intermissions.,  I  was  only  able  to  sit  at  the  window 
and  shoot  parrots,  lizards,  or  anything  eatable  or  uneatable, 
which  came  within  shot,  to  sustain  life  in  myself  and  in  an 
Irish  woman,  one  of  the  individuals  whom  I  had  taken  in  and 
nursed  some  time  before.  To  this  poor  and  faithful  woman  I 
owe  much,  as  she  devoted  herself  to  my  care,  although  she  her- 
self was  weak,  and  still  suffering  from  ague.  In  June,  H. 
Majesty's  sloop  of  war  Redwingcame  to  an  anchor  in  the  Roads. 
She  had  been  despatched  to  our  assistance  by  Gen.  Codd,  the 
superintendent  at  Balize.  From  the  time  of  my  attack,  I  do 
not  remember  any  occurrence  distinctly.  I  have  a  dim  and 
dreamy  remembrance  of  being  carried  to  the  beach  in  a 
hammock  by  the  sailors,  and  of  lying  on  the  deck  of  the 
Redwing  until  her  arrival  in  Balize.  I  am  aware  that  she 
took  off  all  the  settlers,  excepting  two  or  three  who  were  well 
enough  to  remain  and  take  charge  of  what  was  left  of  the 
properly  at  the  settlement.  On  my  arrival  in  Balize  I  was 
placed  in  lodgings  with  a  very  kind  negress.  During  my 
stay  I  recovered  some  strength,  so  that  occasionally  only,  I 
was  enabled  to  crawl  out.  My  mind  also  somewhat  recovered 
its  tone.  The  ague,  however,  was  most  persistent.  I  was 
as  thin  as  a  whipping  post,  and  as  yellow  as  a  guinea. 
While  I  remained  in  Balize,  one  of  the  three  young  men  who 
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had  left  the  Black  River  with  some  Indians  in  April,  made 
his  appearance  in  Balize.  He  stated  that  on  the  passage  he 
and  his  two  companions  were  seized  by  the  Indians  and 
thrown  overboard  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore  ; 
one  sank  immediately,  the  second  swam  a  considerable 
distance  before  sinking,  the  survivor  got  on  shore  and  reached 
Omoa,  and  was  forwarded  to  Balize.  As  the  Mosquito  men 
were  still  in  Balize,  they  were  arrested,  and  I  was  carried  to 
court  to  identify  them.  As  no  court  having  criminal 
jurisdiction  existed  in  Balize,  the  accuser  and  the  accused 
were  sent  in  a  vessel  of  war  to  Jamaica  for  trial. 

Before  my  arrival  in  Balize,  some  of  the  party  of  six  who 
had  left  the  settlement  on  27th  April  were  brought  to  Balize. 
When  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  they  had 
slaved  their  dory  at  night  on  a  small  rocky  key.  They  saved 
some  salt  beef,  but  had  no  water ;  after  lingering  for 
several  days  two  died  from  thirst.  They  were  then  picked 
up  by  a  Spanish  turtling  boat,  where  two  more  of  them  died. 
The  woman  was  the  only  one  who  suffered  little. 

In  September,  I  became  so  ill  and  weak  as  to  be  unable  to 
rise.  My  recollections  of  what  passed  for  some  weeks  were 
so  faint,  that  on  my  recovery  I  could  with  difficulty  recall  any 
occurrences.  I  have  a  dim  idea  of  a  gentleman  visiting  and 
praying  with  me.  I  have  a  dim  recollection  of  him  offering 
me  a  passage  to  Boston,  and  some  time  after,  of  his  heading 
a  procession  of  sailors  who  carried  me  on  board  of  a  schooner 
in  a  hammock  slung  on  an  oar.  The  schooner  touched  and 
remained  some  days  in  Havannah,  wailing  for  the  convoy 
of  men-of-war,  as  at  that  time  the  West  India  seas  were 
greatly  infested  by  pirates ;  but  I  was  too  ill  and  weak  to  be 
moved  out  of  my  berth. 

On  my  arrival  in  Boston  I  was  sent  on  shore  and  placed  in 
Quarantine.  The  next  day,  however,  or  the  day  after  that, 
on  a  formal  consultation  I  was  discharged  and  sent  up  to 
the  city. 
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I  append  herewith  a  copy  of  the  printed  circular  issued 
by  the  Company  : — 

REGULATIONS  OF  THE  POYAIS  LAND  OFFICE, 

NO.    1,    DoWGATE-HlLL,    LONDON. 

I. — The  LANDS  are  sold  in  Square  Miles,  or  Sections  of  640  Acres  ; 
Half-Sections  of  320  Acres  ;  Quarter-Sections  of  160  Acres  ;  in  Eighths  of 
80  Acres  ;  and  Sixteenths  of  40  Acres. 

II. — The  Proprietors  of  Land  in  this  Territory,  pay  a  Feu-Duty  of  One 
Cent,  of  a  Dollar  per  Acre.  One  Hundred  Cents,  make  a  Dollar,  which  is 
equal  to  about  4s.  6d  Sterling  5  the  Feu-Duty,  therefore,  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  about  a  Halfpenny  per  Acre  ;  and  the  payment  thereof  is  not 
to  commence  until  Jive  years  after  the  date  of  the  purchase.  The  Grants 
are  transferable,  without  expense,  by  simple  indorsation,  in  presence  of  two 
Witnesses  ;  and  it  is  specially  stipulated,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
foresaid  Feu-Duty,  the  Purchaser  shall  be  free  from  all  and  every  Impost 
or  Taxation  whatsoever,  unless  such  as  shall  be  voluntarily  and  freely  agreed 
to  by  the  Grantees,  their  Heirs,  or  Assigns,  for  the  benefit  of  the  State. 

III.— The  Price  of  these  Lands  is  at  present  Three  Shillings  per  Acre, 
and  on  the  15|h  of  November  will  be  advanced  to  Four  Shillings,  and  a 
further  advance  will  take  place  soon  thereafter.  As  it  is  only  intended  to 
sell  a  particular  quantity  of  Land  at  these  low  prices,  should  that  quantity 
be  sold  previous  to  a  certain  period,  the  Price  of  the  Lands  will  be 
considerably  advanced.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that,  should  certain 
circumstances  take  place,  which  are  in  a  state  of  progress,  a  much  greater 
advance  than  here  noticed  will  probably  be  the  consequence, 

IV. — Purchasers  may  secure  to  themselves  Grants  at  the  Price  of  the  Day} 
by  paying  a  Deposit  of  25 per  Cent,  previous  to  the  next  Advance,  and  the 
Remainder  of  the  Purchase-Money  within  such  time  after  the  date  of  the 
Deposit  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  by  which  they  will  be  entitled  to  receive 
their  Grants,  even  though  the  Price  in  the  meantime  may  have  advanced. 
Those  Purchasers,  however,  who  fail  to  pay  up  the  Balance  at  the  stipulated 
time,  may,  upon  application,  receive  a  Grant  of  Land  equal  in  value  to  the 
amount  of  their  Deposit,  provided  the  application  be  made  within  the  term 
of  Six  Months  from  the  date  of  the  said  Deposit  :  but  if,  at  the  expiration  of 
this  last  term,  no  application  should  be  made,  the  Deposit  will  then  be 
considered  forfeited.  The  TITLE-DEEDS  may  be  seen,  and  every  information 
obtained,  by  applying  personally,  or  by  Letter,  (post  paid)  addressed  to  the 
AGENT  of  the  Poyais  Land  Office,  No.  1,  Dowgate-Hill,  LONDON. 
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The  TERRITORY  of  POYAIS,  which  forms  within  itself  a  free  and 
independent  State,  under  the  government  of  its  own  Cazique,  is  situated  on 
the  mountainous  side  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  in  North  America  ;  is  three 
or  four  days'  sail  from  Jamaica  ;  thirty  hours'  from  the  British  Settlement  of 
Balize  in  Yucatan  ;  and  about  eight  days'  from  New  Orleans,  in  the  United 
States  of  America. — The  CLIMATE  is  remarkably  healthy,  and  agrees 
admirably  with  the  constitution  of  Europeans  ;  many  of  whom  having 
become  much  debilitated  by  a  long  residence  in  the  West  Indies,  have  been 
completely  restored  to  health  by  a  removal  for  a  short  period  to  the  Bay  of 
Honduras. — The  SOIL  is  extremely  rich  and  fertile,  bearing  Three  crops  of 
Indian  Corn  in  a  Year  ;  and  produces  not  only  all  the  necessaries  of  life  in 
profusion,  but  is  also  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  all  those  valuable 
Commercial  Commodities  which  have  rendered  the  West  Indies  so  important ; 
— such  as  Sugar,  Coffee,  Cotton,  Tobacco,  Cocoa,  &c.,  &c. — The  face  of 
the  Country  is  beautifully  varied  by  Hill  and  Valley,  and  likewise  abounds 
with  fine  Savannahs  or  Plains,  and  in  Forests  of  the  most  valuable  TIMBER, 
such  as  Mahogany,  Cedar,  Santa  Maria  Wood,  Rose- Wood,  Zebra- Wood, 
Pitch -Pine,  and  many  others  useful  for  every  purpose  of  Husbandry,  erection 
of  Houses,  Ship-building,  Cabinet  Ware,  &c., — and  the  West  India  Markets 
always  present  a  ready  and  profitable  sale  for  all  sorts  of  Lumber  as  well  as 
Provisions. — Tar,  Pitch,  Turpentine,  and  Ashes,  can  be  produced  is 
abundance. — Dye  Woods  are  found  in  great  plenty,  such  as  Fustic,  Yellow 
Sanders,  Nicaragua  Wood,  &c. — Indigo  is  indigenous,  and  can  also  be 
cultivated  to  great  advantage.— A  variety  of  Gums,  Medicinal  Plants,  and 
Drugs,  are  plentifully  dispersed  all  over  the  Country. — Horses  and  black  Cattle 
are  abundant,  as  also  Deer,  wild  Hogs,  Poultry,  &c.  &c. — The  Rivers  are 
numerous,  and  there  is  abundance  of  Streams  of  Water ;  several  of  the  former 
are  navigable  for  a  considerable  way  into  the  interior  of  the  Country,  and 
many  of  them  produce,  by  washing  the  Sand  in  fine  Sieves,  native  Globules 
of  pure  Gold.  Many  Gold  Mines,  and  those  very  rich,  are  found  in  the 
Country,  which  might  with  proper  management,  be  wrought  to  great 
benefit. — A  great  variety  of  excellent  Fish  is  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  Rivers, 
Lagoons,  and  on  the  Shores  ;  Turtle  is  very  abundant,  especially  the  species 
denominated  Hawksbill,  which  is  particularly  desirable  on  account  of  its 
Shell,  so  much  prized  in  Europe,  under  the  name  of  Tortoise-shell. — Fruits  of 
every  description  are  likewise  in  great  plenty. 

This  Territory  adjoins  the  Spanish  American  Province  of  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua,  from  which,  however,  it  is  separated  by  a  chain  of  almost 
inaccessible  Mountains.  The  Spaniards,  in  former  times,  made  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  subdue  the  native  Indians  ;  but  since  their  last 
defeat,  which  happened  about  thirty  years  ago,  they  have  never  shewn  any 
disposition  to  molest  them.  This  Country  is  indeed  so  completely  defended 
by  nature,  that  any  hostile  attempts  against  it  are  impracticable.  The  native 
Inhabitants  are  a  brave  and  independent  Race,  who  esteem  and  are 
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affectionately  attached  to  the  British.  Most  of  them  speak  English,  are 
considerably  advanced  in  civilization,  and  their  Labour  can  be  had  on  very 
moderate  terms. 

An  intelligent  Gentleman,  who  was  many  years  senior  Naval  Officer  in 
the  Bay  of  Honduras,  &c.,  asserts,  (and  his  assertion  is  confirmed  by  every 
person  who  is  acquainted  with,  or  who  has  written  on  the  subject)  "  That 
"  this  Country,  taking  it  in  all  points  of  view,  surpasses  not  only  every  part 
"  of  the  West  Indies,  but  that,  on  account  of  the  richness  of  the  Soil,  the 
"  luxuriance  of  the  Woods,  the  great  salubrity  of  the  Air,  the  remarkable 
"  excellence  of  its  waters  and  Provisions,  with  its  almost  unrivalled  Harbours 
"  for  Shipping  with  which  the  Shore  abounds,  is  excelled  by  no  Country 
"  under  the  influence  of  British  Dominion." 

1st  NOVEMBER,  1822. 


PAPER  II.— ON  THE  PHYSICAL  CONSTITUTION  OF 

THE  SUN. 

BY  COMMANDER  B.  D.  ASHE,  E.N.,  F.R.A.S. 

(Read  before  the  Society,  February  nth,  1369.) 

Since  I  had  my  Equatorial  fitted  for  Celestial  Photography, 
I  have  taken  many  pictures  of  the  sun  and  devoted  much  time 
to  the  study  of  its  physical  constitution,  and  I  am  confirmed 
in  my  opinion,  that  "  sun  spots,"  are  planetary  bodies  that 
have  fallen  on  the  sun. 

The  many  photographs  that  I  possess  of  spots,  taken  during 
their  transit  across  the  sun's  disc,  with  the  umbra  in  the 
centre  of  the  penumbra,  when  seen  on  either  limb,  and  also 
when  seen  centrally,  convince  me  that  they  cannot  be 
cavities. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  a  theory  which  is  based  upon 
mere  assumption  should  be  supported  by  so  many  distinguished 
Astronomers;  why  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  body  of  the 
sun  is  dark?  and  why  are  we  to  assume  that  an  opening  in  a 
luminous  envelope  should  be  of  a  darker  color  than  the 
surface  ? 

Is  there  anything,  by  analogy,  that  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  an  opening  in  a  gaseous  or  liquid  body,  should  have  its 
edges,  internally  and  externally,  well  defined,  and  continuing 
its  form  for  several  days  ?  How  are  we  to  account  for  the 
bridge  (which  generally  divides  the  umbra)  being  much 
brighter  than  the  surface  of  the  Sun  ? 

As  I  suppose  them  to  be  small  asteroids  that  have 
fallen  upon  the  Sun,  there  is  nothing  contrary  to  analogy,  to 
suppose  that  a  zone  or  belt  of  small  planets  should  revolve 
between  Mercury  and  the  Sun  ;  indeed  such  a  zone  will 
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account  for  the  perturbations  of  Mercury,  and  will  perform 
the  duty  assigned  to  Vulcan,  And  this  zone  may  be  the 
zodiacal  light. 

Now,  if  these  asteroids  revolve  in  orbits,  inclined  to  the 
sun's  equator,  varying  from  10  °  to  40  °  ,  then  as  the  catas- 
trophe of  falling  into  the  Sun  would  happen  in  passing  their 
perihelia,  those  asteroids  that  had  their  perihelia  in  North 
Latitude  would  form  the  Northern  zone  of  spots,  and 
those  having  their  perihelia  in  South  Latitude  would 
form  the  Southern  zone.  And  because  few  of  their  orbits 
are  inclined  to  the  sun's  equator  above  40  ° ,  we  have  a 
clear  reason  why  the  Polar  regions  of  the  sun  are  exempt 
from  spots  ;  and  because  a  spot  cannot  be  in  perihelia  when 
in  the  ascending  or  descending  node,  we  have  a  reason  why 
the  equatorial  region  is  rarely  visited  by  them.  Every  student 
of  the  sun  must  have  early  discovered  the  fact,  that  spots,  as 
a  very  general  rule,  are  formed  on  the  side  of  the  Sun  farthest 
from  the  Earth,  and  as  the  sun  revolves  upon  its  axis  in  about 
twenty-five  days,  we  have  conclusive  evidence  that  the  sun  is 
passive,  and  that  the  earth  is  active  in  the  cause  of  spots.  If 
they  are  planetary  bodies,  then  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
they  should  fall  on  the  side  of  the  sun  opposite  to  the  disturbing 
body ;  but  if  they  are  of  a  meteorological  nature,  then  we 
might  suppose  them  to  be  formed  on  the  side  nearest  the 
earth. 

It  will  be  very  easy  to  calculate  the  planetary  influence  in 
disturbing  these  small  bodies,  and  predict  when  it  is  likely  to 
have  a  maximum  or  minimum  period.  I  say  likely,  because 
there  are  two  things  necessary  for  a  solution  of  the  problem, 
one  of  which  only  is  known :  we  should  know  the  period  of 
greatest  number  of  asteroids  passing  their  perihelia,  and  also 
the  time  of  maximum  disturbing  force. 

However,  this  we  know,  that  if  they  are  planetary  bodies, 
then  at  periods  of  maxima  there  should  be  a  combination 
of  disturbing  bodies,  so  as  to  give  a  maximum  effect.  We 
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see  by  the  "  Researches  on  Solar  Physics,"  that  there  was  a 
maximum  on  or  about  the  15th  July,  1860  ;  and  by  looking 
at  the  position  of  the  planets,  I  find  that  Mercury,  Venus,  the 
Earth  and  Mars  were  nearly  in  a  straight  line  on  one  side  of 
the  Sun,  arid,  consequently,  all  acting  together  to  draw  these 
asteroids  upon  the  sun  opposi-te  to  the  earth.  And  upon 
looking  at  their  positions  on  the  1st  December,  1856,  when 
there  was  a  minimum  period  of  spots,  I  find  that  the  Earth, 
Venus,  Jupiter  and  Saturn  were  in  four  different  quarters  of 
the  heavens,  and  that  Mercury  and  Mars  were  nearly  opposite 
to  each  other.  I  am  fully  persuaded  there  has  been,  and 
always  will  be,  at  periods  of  maxima  and  minima  of  spot 
frequency,  a  combination  of  the  planets  that  will  give  decisive 
evidence  that  spots  are  planetary  bodies. 

Now,  a  planetary  body  falling  on  the  sun,  would  soon  form 
a  mass  of  liquid  metal,  covering  a  great  space,  with  dross 
surrounding  it.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  mass  of  metal 
would  split  in  various  directions,  and  that  the  central  part 
would  be  thickest  for  some  time.  Here  we  have  a  reason 
for  the  umbra,  penumbra,  bridge,  and  nucleus,  and  all  the 
changes  usually  seen  to  take  place  would  be  fully  and  easily 
accounted  for  under  this  supposition. 

Again,  if  they  are  planetary  bodies,  their  velocity  in  passing 
their  perihelia  would  be  greater  than  the  surface  of  the  sun 
upon  which  they  impinge.  Here  then  we  account  for  the 
drift,  which  should  always  in  that  case  be  towards  the 
equator.  Under  these  circumstances  I  should  suppose  the 
equatorial  region  of  the  sun  to  be  hotter  than  the  polar — which 
has  been  suggested,  and  also  that  there  would  be  currents 
that  would  distribute  the  dross  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
sun,  which  assumes  a  form  variously  described  as  granula- 
tions, willow  leaves,  &c. 

Long  after  the  asteroid  has  fallen,  the  dross  would  be 
displaced  by  the  undulations,  forming  what  is  seen  as  faculse, 
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and  I  should  fancy  if  there  is  much  drift  that  the  faculae 
would  be  seen  mostly  on  the  following  side  of  the  spot. 

The  spectroscope  tells  us  that  all  the  known  metals  are  in 
a  state  of  incandescence  in  the  sun.  And  in  conclusion  no 
other  solution  can  be  given  to  the  question,  "  How  is  the 
enormous  expenditure  of  light  and  heat  kept  up  ?"  but  by 
supposing  that  planetary  bodies  fall  into  it. 


PAPER  III.— THE  KALEVALA,  OR  NATIONAL  EPOS 

OF  THE  FINNS. 

BY  E.  T.  FLETCHER,  ESQ. 

(Read  before  the  Society,  March  nth,  1869.) 

There  are  few,  perhaps  none,  among  us  who  have  not  in 
by-gone  days  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  perusing  some  of  those 
wondrous  fairy  tales,  which  have  been  the  delight  and  solace 
of  childhood,  in  every  age  and  clime.  Who  is  there,  who,  in 
his  earlier  school-days,  on  a  holiday  afternoon,  has  not  betaken 
himself,  book  in  hand,  to  some  shady  nook,  and  conned  with 
rapt  attention  the  stories  of  old  romance,  till  daylight  failed 
and  dark-ness  gathered  around  ?  Many  of  these  tales,  warm 
with  sunshine  and  bright  with  kaleidoscopic  hues,  are 
manifestly  the  product  of  Eastern  lands :  others,  of  giants 
and  lonely  castles  and  gloomy  forests  and  ogres,  are  of 
western  growth.  In  these  latter  the  giants  seem  to  be  a 
reminiscence  of  those  grim  old  feudal  barons,  robbers  perched 
on  every  hill,  and  viewed  through  the  magnifying  medium  of 
popular  hate  and  terror ;  but  the  ogres  have  a  far  older  origin. 
Few,  possibly,  have  cared  to  enquire  into  the  derivation  of 
the  word.  It  comes,  most  probably,  from  the  term  Ugrian : 
the  Ugrian  Lapps  and  Finns  having  long  been  objects  of  fear 
and  aversion  to  the  intrusive  Germanic  races. 

It  was  the  theory  of  the  celebrated  Arndt,  who  was  employed 
by  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia  to  superintend  ihe 
compilation  of  that  vast  lexicon  of  Russian  dialects  which  has 
made  her  name  famous,  that  before  the  Celtic  times,  all  central 
and  northern  Europe  was  overspread  with  one  homogeneous 
population  of  Scythian  or  Mongolian  type,  the  progenitors  of 
the  modern  Lapps.  Throughout  the  old  kingdom  of  Denmark 
have  been  discovered  barrows  or  graves  of  unknown  antiquity, 
belonging  to  that  remote  period  which  has  been  nanud,  from 
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the  material  of  the  weapons  and  implements,  the  "  stone" 
age,  as  distinguished  from  the  later  ages  of  "  bronze"  and  of 
"  iron."  These  divisions  are  also  synchronous,  or  nearly  so, 
with  the  great  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
vegetation  of  Europe.  In  the  oldest  period,  that  of  stone,  the 
Scotch  fir,  the  pinus  sylvestris,  covered  the  interminable 
wastes  with  its  sombre  foliage.  In  the  bronze  age,  the  fir 
was  succeeded  by  the  oak,  and  this  again  in  the  iron  age 
was  followed  by  the  beech,  the  latest  growth  of  the  forests  of 
Denmark.  The  theory  of  Arndt  derives  confirmation  from 
the  fact  that  the  crania,  or  skulls,  in  these  ancient  barrows, 
appear  to  be  small  and  round,  with  a  prominent  ridge  over 
the  orbits  of  the  eyes,  and  seem  to  have  belonged  to  a  race  of 
small  stature,  with  round  heads  and  overhanging  eyebrows, 
like  the  Lapps.  Farther  south,  in  the  lowest  layer  of  the 
delta  formed  by  the  Tiniere,  a  torrent  which  flows  into  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  a  human  skeleton  has  been  discovered, 
having  a  small,  round,  and  very  thick  skull.  Some  additional 
facts  have  also  been  gleaned  from  those  singular  shell-heaps 
on  the  Baltic  relics  of  the  stone  age,  containing  the  bones, 
food-refuse  and  rubbish-sweepings  of  those  primeval  times ; 
and  also  from  the  old  lake-dwellings,  in  the  Swiss  lakes  and 
in  Northern  Italy,  habitations  built  on  piles  and  surrounded 
by  water,  where  the  sweepings  are  of  the  same  character  and 
belong  to  the  same  age.  The  revelations  thus  obtained  are, 
indeed,  most  curious.  We  see  the  food  which  these  oldest 
dwellers  of  Europe  lived  on;  their  ornaments  of  amber; 
their  hatchets  of  serpentine  and  greenstone  ;  their  arrow- 
heads of  quartz ;  their  canoes,  made  of  a  tree  hollowed  by 
fire  ;  nay  even  the  very  cloth  they  wore,  which  seems  to  have 
been  of  flax,  not  woven  but  plaited.  Among  the  food-refuse 
of  the  Swiss  lakes,  the  bones  of  the  fox  are  plentiful  ;  it  appears 
to  have  been  their  favorite  repast :  but  there  is  only  one  single 
fragment  of  the  bones  of  a  hare.  Perhaps  they  abstained 
from  this  animal  from  a  superstition  similar  to  that  which 
still  prevails  among  the  Laplanders.  On  the  Baltic,  the 
shell  mounds  abound  with  the  bones  of  deep-sea  fish,  and 
also  with  oyster-shells.  Doubtless  they  enjoyed  an  oyster 
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much  as  we  do.  But  this  one  circumstance  shews  the  great 
remoteness  of  the  time.  The  "  ostrea  edulis"  cannot  live  at 
present  in  the  brackish  waters  of  the  Baltic.  These  waters 
must  formerly  have  been  salt.  In  a  period  antecedent  to  ail 
history,  the  ocean  probably  had  free  communication  with 
Baltic  through  the  peninsula  of  Jutland. 


A  strange  life,  indeed,  must  have  been  that  of  these 
primeval  men.  They  subsisted  mainly  by  fishing.  In  their 
monoxyla,  or  hollow  wooden  canoes,  they  ventured  out  upon 
the  great  deep,  to  catch  the  herring,  the  cod,  and  the  flounder. 
Thousands  of  auks  or  penguins  watched  them  from  the  wave- 
worn  rocks.  Flocks  of  capercailzies,  feeding  on  the  pine- 
buds,  swarmed  on  the  uplands  ;  and  large  white  swans 
floated  majestically  down  the  estuaries,  or  rushed  screaming 
through  the  air.  Landward,  the  pine  forests  were  tenanted 
by  the  bear,  the  wild-cat,  the  wolf,  and  the  fox.  Huge 
tortoises  crawled  in  fen  and  glade.  The  fallow  deer,  the 
stein-bock,  and  the  chamois  roamed  over  the  snow-covered 
hills :  with  his  rude  quartz-headed  arrows,  the  hunter  slew 
not  only  the  game  of  the  mountains,  but  also  the  Lithuanian 
bison  of  the  low  lands,  and  the  bos  primigenius,  the  wild 
bull,  or  "  urus"  of  Csesar,  which  he  describes  as  very  fierce, 
swift  and  strong,  and  scarcely  inferior  to  the  elephant  in  size. 
The  bones  of  these  animals  are  all  there  in  those  refuse 
heaps  ;  they  were  used  as  food,  and  the  large  bones  have  been 
split  lengthwise  to  get  at  the  marrow.  The  temperature  of 
the  air  must  have  been  cold  and  chilly,  almost  glacial,  if  it 
be  true  that  the  erratics  or  boulders  oi  Upsala  belong  to  this 
era.  Fogs  and  rains  shrouded  the  earth  for  months  together, 
the  Atlantic  beating  incessantly  on  the  dank  and  oozy  rocks, 
and  thundering  in  through  the  gates  of  the  Baltic,  where  now 
are  green  fields  and  dry  land.  Volcanoes,  now  extinct,  then 
vomited  and  roared.  Along  the  lofty  plateaux  of  Sweden 
and  Norway,  glaciers  crept  slowly  on  to  the  shore  edge,  as 
now  in  Greenland,  and  then  toppled  over "  with  burst  of 
thunder"  into  the  deep,  the  fragments  becoming  huge  icebergs, 
hat  drifted  slowly  along  the  -Northern  sea.  In  this  time  of 
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cold  and  darkness,  the  sun  and  moon  must  have  been  objects 
of  peculiar  affection  ;  and  in  later  times,  the  legendary 
Lapp  songs  are  replete  with  allusions  to  these  beneficent 
luminaries. 

Then  there  came  a  change.  The  throes  of  the  glacial 
period  abated.  The  air,  we  may  believe,  grew  softer  and 
the  skies  brightened.  The  great  Lapp  family  became  divided. 
Part  remained  North  of  the  Baltic  and  retained  their  hunter 
state ;  the  remainder,  dwelling  Southward,  began  by  slow 
degrees  to  pasture  cattle  and  to  cultivate  the  soil.  These  latter 
were  known  as  the  Finns,  or  people  of  the  fen  country,  and 
as  the  line  of  demarcation  became  stronger  and  more  definite, 
they  looked  with  peculiar  aversion  on  their  former  brethren. 
The  Lapps  were  to  them  sorcerers  and  magicians  ;  they  dwelt 
in  pohiola,  a  land  of,  darkness  and  privation  ;  and  an 
antagonism  arose  which  became  permanent  and  characteristic 
through  all  after  time. 

We  may  recall  to  memory,  in  relation  to  thsse  incidents, 
that  throughout  the  lands  of  Western  Europe  there  are  hints 
and  evidences  of  a  pre-Celtic  occupation.  The  island  of  Great 
Britain  possesses  many  remains  of  a  pre-Kyrnric  people  ;  and 
the  Irish  bards  tell  of  a  nation  of  necromancers,  who  came 
from  Denmark  and  Norway,  the  era  of  whose  invasion 
preceded  that  of  the  Milesian  immigration. 

So  passed  a  long  interval  of  time.  Then,  as  the  civilization 
of  social  life  humanized  the  Finn,  he  felt  at  length  the  sacred 
thirst  of  song.  He  lived  in  a  world  of  wonders  and  adventures. 
Theie  was  much  to  kindle  the  imagination  and  warm  the 
feelings.  And  after  the  toils  of  day,  when  the  night  came  on 
and  the  doors  were  barred  and  the  fire  blazed  broadly  on  the 
hearth,  thrice  welcome  was  he  who  could  sing  to  the  harp.the 
songs  that  told  of  oldest  times,  of  the  world  and  its  beginning, 
of  the  growth  of  glade  and  forest,  of  the  heroes  of  their  race? 
of  their  contests  and  victories,  and  all  the  incidents  and 
vicissitudes  of  a  life  of  boundless  activity  and  fascinating 
romance/  Thus,  as  some  vast  cathedral  of  the  middle  ages, 
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the  growth  of  many  centuries,  the  product  of  many  workers, 
the  Kalevala  came  into  being.  Diverse  in  composition,  yet 
possessing  an  essential  unity  ;  digressive  and  irregular,  yet 
never  straying  beyond  reach  ;  including  within  its  vast 
compass  of  twenty-three  thousand  lines  all  styles  and  subjects, 
from  the  wooing  of  a  Lapp  maiden  to  the  converse  of  a  God  ; 
not  dazzling  and  sublime  like  the  old  Homeric  songs,  but 
often  bald,  childish,  and  full  of  iteration,  yet  possessing  at 
times  a  certain  grandness  of  outline  ;  not  artistic  or  polished, 
but  thoroughly  subjective,  and  containing  within  itself  the 
pictured  reflex  of  a  rustic  people  with  all  their  mythic  history 
and  legends,  their  loves,  hates,  joys  and  aspirations  ;  such  is 
the  story  of  Kalevala,  the  national  epos  of  the  Finns. 

Before  speaking  farther  of  the  poem  itself,  I  should  like  to 
say  a  word  or  two  on  the  dialect  in  which  it  is  written  :  and 
the  more  so  as  there  exists  I  believe,  no  English  book  giving  any 
special  information  on  the  subject.  The  Swedes  and  Germans 
seem  to  have  done  most  in  this 'department.  The  Finnish 
language  is  from  one  of  the  oldest  stocks  in  Europe.  It  closely 
resembles  its  congener  the  Esthonian,  and  in  a  lesser  degree 
the  Lapp.  The  nouns  are  well  developed,  having  fifteen 
cases.  They  are  inflected  wholly  by  affixes  ;  prepositions  and 
deflective  particles  being  very  sparingly  used.  These  cases 
have  been  arranged  in  triads  by  Euren,  the  Swede.  Thus, 
there  is  first  the  Nominative,  the  Infinitive,  and  the  Genitive, 
of  which  the  Nominative  is  the  definite  subject,  and  the 
Infinitive  the  indefinite.  The  second  triad  comprises  the 
Inessive,  the  Elative,  and  the  Illative,  as  olen  hwnessa,  I  am  in 
the  room  ;  tulcn  huonesta,  I  come  out  of  the  room  ;  menen 
huoneesen,  I  go  into  the  room.  The  third  triad,  the  Adessive, 
Ablative,  and  Allative,  relate  to  locality  in  relation  to  the 
surface  of  something,  asistuu  kalliolla,  he  sits  on  the  mountain  ; 
nousee  laattialta,  he  rises  up  from  the  floor  ;  laskee  laattiulle, 
he  sits  down  on  the  floor.  The  Abessive,  Prolative,  and 
Translalive,  make  up  the  fourth  triad.  The  Abessive  denotes 
the  want  or  loss  of  something,  as  kirijata,  without  a.  book 
(from  the  stern  kirja,  a  book).  The  Prolative  expresses  an 
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extension  along  something,  as  rannatse,  along  the  shore  ;  and 
the  Translative  denotes  a  changing  to  something,  as  muutipelton 
niitaksi,  he  changed  fields  into  meadows.  Finally,  the  Essive 
case  ending  in  na,  denotes  a  mere  present  being  or  condition, 
as  on  tuomarina,  he  is  acting  as  judge  ;  the  Comitative,  ending 
in  we,  expresses  companionship,  as  mies  vaimoneja  lapsine,  the 
man  with  wife  and  child;  and  the  Instructive,  ending  in  «, 
answers  to  the  Sanscrit  instrumental  ending  in  ewa,  and  denotes 
the  means  whereby  something  is  done,  as  miehen,  by  means 
of  one  man. 

The  Lapp  is  older  than  the  Finsk.  It  has  a  dual,  which 
the  Finsk  has  discarded.  Its  declensions  are  more  simple, 
and  want  the  numerous  shades  and  '  nuances'  of  meaning 
possessed  by  the  latter.  The  conjugation  of  the  Finnish  verb 
has  some  similarity  to  the  Latin.  Thus,  from  muuta,  to 
change,  we  have  the  present  indicative  : 

muutan, 

muutat, 

muutaa, 

muutamme, 

muutatte, 

rmiutavat, 

which  is  not  very  unlike  the  Latin  mufotmutast  mutat,  mutamus, 
mutatis,  mutant.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  Finsk 
received  its  final  elaborate  form  after  the  intrusion  of  the  Aryan 
languages,  the  Lapp  preserving  the  pre-Aryan  types.  Some 
other  peculiarities  are  worthy  of  note.  The  auxiliary  verb  '  to 
have'  is  altogether  wanting  in  Finnish.  The  conception  is 
otherwise  expressed  ;  sometimes  by  the  genitive,  as  minun 
onndlkd,fai  faim;  but  more  generally  by  the  adessive, 
as  minulla  on  klrjoja,  apud  me  sunt  libri,  *  I  have  books.' 
Again,  when  the  verb  is  conjugated  negatively  it  is  the 
negative  particle  which  is  inflected ;  the  verb  remains 
unchanged.  Compound  nouns  are  hardly  to  be  found. 
Conjunctions  are  rare  ;  and  prepositions  still  more  so  ;  what 
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appear  to  be  such  are  in  reality  nouns,  and  follow  the  object  thoy 
mod ify,  as  will  perhapsbe  found  to  be  the  case  in  other  languages. 
Home  Tooke  and  his  u  Diversions  of  Purley"  will,  doubtless, 
occur  to  many  ;  he  derives  "  through"  (anciently  thorough) 
from  the  Teutonic  ithurah^  'a  door,'  the  conjunction  'if 
from  the  Grothic  '  gifanS  '  to  give,'  and  so  forth.  There  are 
many  resemblances  to  the  Hebrew  ;  how  originating,  it  is 
hard  to  say.  The  likeness  consists  in  the  affixed  possessive 
pronouns,  in  the  causative  or  hiphil  mode  of  verbs  and  in 
various  idiomatic  forms,  as,  hdn  on  janoisansa,  literally,  he  is 
in  his  thirsts  ;  that  is,  he  is  very  thirsty.  The  younger 
Rudbeck  has  collected  in  his  "  Atlantica  Illustrata"  some  fifty 
or  sixty  words  which  closely  resemble  their  Hebrew 
equivalents.  It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  among  the  four 
Ugrian  families  of  the  Baltic,  the  Finns,  Esthonians,  Lapps, 
and  Liefs  of  Livonia,  as  well  as  among  the  Tcheremisses  of 
the  Dnieper,  the  word  expressing  the  Deity  is  the  same, — -jum 
ofjumala.  It  is  possible  that  this  in  its  remote  origin  was 
the  Hebrew  j6m,  "  the  day."  Unquestionably,  to  a  savage 
people,  the  opening  day,  the  splendor  and  magnificence  of  the 
early  dawn,  must  have  been  most  impressive.  The  darkness 
dissolved  in  light,  the  stars  vanishing  at  the  touch  of  the 
rosy-fingered  dawn,  the  arrowy  rays  of  the  yet  unrisen  sun,  the 
gloom  and  mist  and  horror  of  the  time  rolled  back  in  golden 
floods  of  fire,  and  all  things  kindled  into  life  by  this  new-born 
day  that  now  u  stands  tip-toe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops," 
all  this,  to  the  uncultivated  Ugrian,  must  have  been  a  most 
striking  symbolism  of  the  unknown  Creator,  the  hidden  force 
and  energy  of  the  Universe.  But  to  the  Hebrew  was 
vouchsafed  a  higher  revelation  ;  and  he,  leaving  jdm  to  signify 
the  day,  advanced  onward  to  the  conception  of  a  personal 
deity. 

The  exoteric  history  of  the  poem  before  us  may  be  disposed 
of  in  few  words. 

So  long  ago  as  1582,  the  learned   Daniel   George   Morhof, 
in  a  work  published  at  Kiel,  introduced  to  the  German  world 
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a  specimen  of  the  popular  poetry  of  the  Finns,  the  "Song  of 
the  Bear,"  accompanied  by  a  free  German  translation.  Some 
interest  seems  to  have  been  excited,  and  in  the  following 
century  we  find  the  illustrious  Goethe  re-producing  a'Finnish 
love-song.  In  Finland  itself,  the  celebrated  Professor  Porthan 
was  the  first  to  bestow  on  this  subject  an  adequate  and 
undivided  attention.  Ganander  and  Lencquist  gave  their 
co-operation.  Many  collections  were  made.  In  1820, 
Professor  Von  Becker,  in  a  Finnish  periodical  published  at 
Abo,  made  an  attempt  to  bring  together  all  the  songs  relating 
to  Wainamoinen,  the  Finnish  hero.  Between  the  years  1822 
and  1836,  five  volumes  of  fragmentary  poetry  appeared,  under 
the  editorship  of  Doctor  Zacharias  Topelius.  These  examples 
appear  to  have  excited  in  Dr.  Lonnrot,  the  learned  Swede, 
the  idea  of  combining  the  yet  existing  songs  on  Wainamoinen, 
Ilmarinen,  and  Lemminkainen  in  one  epos.  With  this  view 
he  made  several  journies  into  Finland  proper,  or  Savolax  ; 
thence  extending  his  researches  to  the  Government  of 
Archangel  or  Karelian  Finland.  In  1835,  appeared  the 
Kalevala  in  its  first  arrangement.  It  contained  over  12,000 
verses  in  32  runes  or  rhapsodies.  The  importance  of  this 
collection  was  immediately  recognized.  An  article  by  Jacob 
Grimm  on  the  Finnish  epos  appeared  in  Hoefer's  Zeitschrift 
fur  die  Wissenschaft  der  Sprache.  A  Swedish  translation 
was  produced  by  Alexander  Castren  and  a  French  version  by 
Leouzon  LeDuc.  Finally,  in  1849,  after  renewed  researches 
by  Dr.  Lonnrot,  the  Kalevala  came  forth  in  its  present  form, 
in  fifty  songs  or  runes,  containing  in  all  22,793  lines. 
This  last  edition  is  that  which  I  have  had  before  me. 
It  has  been  carefully  translated  into  German,  line  for  line, 
by  Anton  Schiefner ;  and  as  my  knowledge  of  the  Finsk 
is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  read  it  with 
ease,  I  have  throughout  had  constant  reference  to  Schiefner's 
literal  version. 

The    Kalevala,  then,   is   composed  in  trochaic  dimetric 
measure,  like   Professor   Longfellow's   Hiawatha.      J    have 
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endeavored    to  translate  portions  of  the  poem  literally,  and  in 
the  same  metre.     It  begins  somewhat  as  follows  : 

From  the  air  I  am  incited, 
From  the  inward  thought  am  driven, 
That  for  singing  I  prepare  me, 
That  for  speaking  I  make  ready, 
That  I  sing  the  ancient  tribe  song 
Handed  down  through  many  ages. 


Golden  friend,  beloved  brother, 
Who  wi<h  me  was  born  and  nurtured, 
Come  with  me  to  join  in  singing, 
Come  with  me  to  join  in  speaking, 
We  who  now  have  met  together, 
Coming  here  by  paths  divergent : 
Seldom  may  we  come  together, 
Each  the  other  haply  greeting 
In  the  wilderness  ungracious, 
In  the  bare,  unfavored  Northland. 

Let  us  now  with  hands  united 
Sing  our  eldest,  worthiest  rune-song  : 
So  that  all  our  dear  ones  listening, 
Sires  and  children,  all  may  hear  it : 
Let  them  hear  the  rhythmic  sayings, 
Let  them  hear  the  song,  once  borrowed 
From  the  belt  of  Wainurnoinen. 
From  the  forge  of  Ilmaiinen, 
From  the  sword  of  Kaukomieli, 
From  the  bow  of  Joukahainen, 
From  the  border  of  the  Northland, 
From  the  fields  of  Kalevala. 

These  in  old  times  sang  my  father, 
What  time  he  his  axe  was  swinging  : 
These  things  did  my  mother  teach  me, 
While  her  distaff  she  was  tending. 

G 
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Tne  poem  then  goes  on  to  narrate  the  creation  of  all  things. 
The  daughter  of  air  descends  from  sky  to  ocean.  A  vast 
water-bird  builds  its  nest  upon  her  knee.  1  he  eggs  of  the 
mythic  bird  roll  into  the  sea  and  are  broken ;  from  their 
fragments  arise  earth,  heaven,  sun,  moon  and  slars.  At  the 
touch  of  the  great  mother  emerge  promontories,  bays,  shore 
land,  the  deeps  and  shallows  of  the  sea. 

And  the  ages  rolling  swiftly, 
Months  and  years  revolving  always, 
With  the  sun's  resplendent  shining, 
And  the  moon's  more  gentle  splendor  ; 
Swam  the  mother  of  the  waters, 
She,  the  air's  all-graceful  daughter, 
Through  the  waves  that  calmly  slumbered, 
Through  the  flat  of  fogs  and  vapors  : 
Broad  the  sea  lay  stretched  before  her, 
At  her  back  the  sunlit  heaven. 

Then,  when  nine  long  years  are  over, 
And  the  tenth  midsummer  passes, 
From  the  sea  her  head  she  raises, 
Lifts  her  forehead  from  the  waters, 
Sets  her  mind  to  form  and  fashion, 
Making  all  things  on  the  ocean, 
On  the  flood's  unending  surface. 

Where  her  hand  she  forth  extended, 
There  arose  the  rocky  forelands  ; 
Where  she  dived  below  the  waters, 
There  the  ocean-depths  grew  deeper  ; 
Where  her  side  was  seen  emerging, 
There  the  plains  grew  oroad  and  level  ; 
Where  her  head  she  turned  to  landward, 
There  were  fashioned  bay  and  inlet ; 
Resting,  floating,  downwards  reaching, 
Formed  she  cliffs  below  the  surface, 
Reefs  of  rock  unseen,  unnoticed  ; 
Where  the  long  ships  break  asunder, 
And  the  seaman  finds  destruction. 
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Then,  in  beauty,  isle  and  islet, 
Floated  upwards  :  stony  ridges 
Deep  in  ocean  sank  their  pillars  ; 
Inland  stretched  the  fields  and  meadows, 
Fair  with  flowers  and  green  with  verdure, 
Richly  dressed  with  tree  and  blossom. 

Last  of  all  is  born  Wainamoinen,  the  hero  of  the  North. 
He  is  the  Finnish  Hercules,  but  somewhat  older,  wiser,  and 
more  crafty.  With  him,  throughout  the  poem  are  associated 
the  cheerful  Leminkainen,  a  Northern  Mercury,  and  Ilmarinen 
the  Smith,  a  sort  of  Vulcan  These  are  from  Kale vala,  «.e., 
the  land  of  Kaleva,  who  himself  is  the  mighty  progenitor  of 
all  the  Finnish  heroes. 

The  work  of  creation  is  now  nearly  complete.  But  grain 
is  still  wanting  for  the  food  of  man  : 

Now  the  groves  were  clad  in  splendor, 
Now  the  woods  their  arms  extended, 
Leafy  trees,  and  plants  more  lowly ; 
Birds  were  singing  in  the  branches, 
Cheerful  thrushes  whistled  gaily, 
And  the  cuckoo  filled  the  pauses. 

On  the  ground  were  berries  growing, 
Herbs  and  simples  meek  in  shadow, 
Oue  thing  only,  grain  of  barley, 
Would  not  nourish,  would  not  prosper. 

Wainamoinen,  old  and  truthful, 
Goes,  in  deeply-troubled  thinking, 
To  the  border  of  the  ocean, 
To  the  mighty  flood's  beginning  : 
There  he  finds  six  corns  of  barley, 
Even  seven  barley  seedlings, 
On  the  mighty  ocean's  border, 
On  the  dry  and  sandy  land-strip ; 
Hides  them  in  a  skin  of  marten, 
In  a  skin  of  summer-squirrel. 
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Then  to  sow  the  land  he  hastens, 
Goes  the  precious  seed  to  scatter, 
Near  the  spring  of  old  Kaleva, 
Near  the  field  of  ancient  Osmo. 

Then  behold,  out  spake  the  field-mouse, 
Osmo's  barley  may  not  flourish, 
Nor  the  seed-corn  of  Kaleva, 
If  the  soil  be  not  made  ready, 
If  the  forest  be  not  lightened, 
Cleared  away  with  fire  and  hatchet. 

Wainamoinen,  old  and  faithful, 
Made  an  axe,  with  edge  well  sharpened, 
Then  began,  with  mighty  sinews, 
All  the  trees  to  fell  about  him; 
Left  alone  a  birch  tree  standing, 
Where  the  birds  might  find  a  resting, 
Where  the  cuckoo's  note  might  echo. 

Then  from  Heaven  came  the  eagle, 
Slantwise  through  the  air  descending, 
Came  the  matter  to  consider, 
4  Wherefore  stands  the  birch  unfallen  ?* 
1  Why  its  slender  stem  uninjured  ?' 

Wainamoinen  gave  for  answer, 
'  Therefore  was  it  left  unfallen, 
*  That  the  birds  might  rest  upon  it, 
.    c  With  the  eagle  here  reposing.' 

Said  the  eagle,  bird  of  heaven, 
'  Good  in  truth  the  care  thou  shewest, 
'  Leaving  thus  the  birch-tree  standing 
'  That  the  birds  might  rest  upon  it, 
'  With  the  eagle  here  reposing.' 

Quickly  then  the  bird  of  heaven, 
Sent  the  fire  along  the  forest, 
Roaring,  burning,  with  the  North  wind, 
Burning  all  to  dust  and  ashes. 
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Wainamoinen,  old  and  faithful, 
Promptly  from  his  bag  of  marten 
From  his  skin  of  summer  squirrel 
Fetches  now  his  seven  corn-seeds. 

G-oing  then  the  seed  to  scatter, 
To  himself  these  words  he  utters, 
1  Lo  !  f  cast  these  seeds  of  promise, 
1  Far  and  wide  to  grow  and  ripen, 
4  From  the  ground  to  grow  and  ripen. 

'  Aged  one,  in  earth  deep  dwelling, 
1  Sacred  mother,  nurse  of  all  things, 
'  Give  the  sod  its  power  of  bursting, 

*  Give  the  earth  its  mystic  impulse. 

1  Thou,  oh  earth,  arise  from  slumber, 
1  Wake,  the  fair,  the  fresh  created, 

*  Let  the  corn  stem  rise  in  vigour, 

4  Let  the  corn  stalk  grow  in  greenness, 
'  Thousand  ears  therefrom  depending, 

*  Hundred-fold  its  kind  producing, 

4  Through  the  plowing,  through  the  sowing, 
4  Though  the  labour,  offered  humbly. 

4  Thou,  oh  Ukko,  God  above  us, 
4  Thou,  oh  father  in  the  heavens, 
'  Thou,  of  clouds  the  king  and  ruler, 
4  Thou,  of  sunshine  lord  and  master, 
'  Hold  good  counsel  in  the  heavens, 
4  Hold  good  counsel  in  the  cloudland  ; 
4  Send,  oh  send,  a  cloud  from  eastward, 
4  From  the  north-east  send  it  hither, 
4  Yet  another  send  from  westward, 
4  Others,  too,  from  southward  hither  : 
4  Send  the  bounteous  rain  from  heaven, 
4  Let  the  clouds  drop  honey-sweetness, 
'  That  the  ears  of  corn  may  prosper, 
4  And  the  seed  spring  forth  in  gladness.' 
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Swift,  then,  Ukko,  he  above  us, 
Held  his  counsel  in  the  cloudland, 
Held  good  counsel  in  the  heavens, 
Sent  the  clouds  from  eastward,  westward, 
Trooping  from  the  south,  and  north-west, 
Sent  the  rain  like  drops  of  honey, 
So  the  seeds  were  burst  and  riven, 
Rose  the  stalks,  the  ears  expanded, 
From  the  moistened  earth,  assisted 
By  the  toil  of  Wainamoinen. 

One  day  passed,  and  then  a  second, 
Days  and  nights,  they  came  and  vanished, 
When  a  week  had  fully  ended, 
He,  the  thoughtful  Wainamoinen, 
Wanders  forth  to  see  the  corn-land, 
Goes  to  see  how  fares  his  sowing, 
And  behold,  the  grain  had  prospered, 
Stalk  and  ear  were  large  and  thriving, 
Waving  golden  in  the  sunshine. 

Wainamoinen,  old  and  faithful, 
Looked  around  him,  glad  in  spirit  ; 
And  the  cuckoo,  bird  of  spring  time, 
Came  and  saw  the  slender  birch-tree  : 

— '  Wherefore  stands  the  slender  birch-tree 

*  Thus  alone  ?'     And  Wainamoinen, 
Old  and  faithful,  gave  for  answer, 

— '  Therefore  was  it  left  unfallen, 
'  That  its  boughs  abroad  extending, 
4  Birds  thereon  might  sing  and  carol  : 
4  Here  repose,  oh  welcome  cuckoo, 
4  Here  with  throat  in  song  distended, 
1  Charm  us  thou,  with  voice  of  silver  ; 

*  Call  aloud  at  morn  and  even, 

'  Call  aloud  when  noon-tide  cometh, 
'  Call  for  blessings  on  the  cornfields, 

*  On  the  shores  and  on  the  meadows, 
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1  On  the  woods,  and  on  the  waters, 
4  So  shall  all  things  wax  and  prosper, 
1  Hundred-fold  their  increase  yielding.' 

The  third  Rune  tells  how  Joukahainen,  a  Lapp,  contended 
in  singing  with  Wainamoinen.  The  former  is  vanquished  and 
plunged  in  a  morass.  In  the  following  cantos  Wainamoinen 
woes  the  sister  of  Joukahainen.  The  maiden  leaps  into  the 
sea  and  escapes.  The  wooer,  crest-fallen,  is  counselled  by  his 
mother  to  go  to  the  Northland.  On  his  way  thither,  while 
journeying  by  the  sea-side,  he  is  waylaid  by  Joukahainen,who 
wounds  his  horse  with  an  arrow  and  Wainamoinen  falls  into 
the  sea.  A  storm-wind  arises  :  he  floats  for  many  days  upon 
the  deep.  Then  an  eagle,  mindful  of  his  old  services  in 
leaving  the  birch-tree  standing,  bears  him  on  his  back  to  the 
Northland. 

He  is  now  received  by  a  rather  mysterious  personage, 
Louhi,  the  hostess  or  witch  of  the  North  who  gives  him  a 
hospitable  welcome.  After  a  time,  however,  he  becomes 
homesick.  In  his  own  words,  he  fancies  that  "  water  is  better 
**  out  of  an  old  shoe  in  his  own  country  than  out  of  a  golden 
"  cup  in  a  strange  land.0  Louhi  promises  to  send  him  home, 
if  he  will  perform  some  smith's  work.  He  undertakes  to  send 
his  brother  Ilmarinen,  the  smith,  the  divine  artificer  who  has 
forged  the  sky, — the  roof  of  heaven, — with  such  skill  that  the 
mark  of  the  hammer  is  nowhere  visible.  She  consents.  He 
mounts  his  steed,  and,  thundering  along  the  path,  flies  in  hot 
haste  : 

From  the  Northland,  never  cloudless, 
From  the  gloomy  Sariola. 

On  his  way  home,  he  meets  with  the  Northern  maiden, 
who  consents  to  wed  him,  if  he,  the  powerful  master  of  magic, 
will  make  a  boat  out  of  the  spindle  with  which  she  is  weaving. 
In  doing  so,  he  cuts  his  knee  with  an  axe.  The  blood  flows; 
he  is  lamed.  He  seeks  a  magician  to  cure  him.  The  magic 
words  are  pronounced,  and  the  cure  is  effected,  ilmarinen, 
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Ihe  smith,  is  sent  Northward  to  Pohiola,  and  forges  '  Sampo,' 
a  jewel,  or  some  exquisite  production  of  art,  the  precise 
nature  of  which  is  unknown,  out  of  the  metal  which  the 
hostess  of  the  North  has  inclosed  in  a  mountain  of  stone.  He 
then  returns  home. 

The  eleventh  Rune  or  Canto  introduces  to  us  the"  sprightly 
Lemminkainen,  the  third  of  the  heroic  triad.  He  also  is  a 
wooer  of  the  daughter  of  Louhi.  His  mother  seeks  to  restrain 
him,  and  warns  him  that  if  he  persists  he  will  find  destruction. 
Lemminkainen,  who  happens  to  be  brushing  his  hair  at.  the 
time,  flings  the  brush  down  i'n  anger,  and  departs  exclaiming 
that  blood  will  come  from  that  brush  when  he  himself  is  in 
peril. 

He  goes  Northward  to  the  gloomy  Sariola.  On  his  way  he 
engages  in  a  contest  of  skill  with  a  houseful  of  Lapp  wizards? 
and  treats  with  contempt  the  pretensions  of  an  old  blind 
herdsman  who  had  presumed  to  enter  the  lists  with  him.  The 
aged  Louhi  will  only  receive  him  as  her  son-in-law,  on 
condition  of  his  performing  three  tasks.  The  first  is  to  catch 
the  mighty  reindeer  of  Hiisi,  the  evil  one.  He  chases  the  deer 
over  hill  and  valley,  and  is  just  on  the  point  of  capturing  it, 
when  his  snow-shoe  breaks.  He  succeeds  at  length  with  the 
aid  of  certain  incantations.  The  second  task  imposed  on  him 
is  to  bridle  the  fire-breathing  steed  of  Hiisi.  This  also  he 
performs.  The  third  is  to  shoot  the  white  swan  that  floats  on 
the  dark  stream  of  Tuoni,  the  river  of  the  dead,  or  Northern 
Cocylus.  With  bow  on  his  shoulder,  and  quiver  on  his  back, 
he  treads  the  long  downward  way.  But  alas !  the  old 
herdsman,  whom  he  had  treated  with  rudeness,  lay  in  wait 
for  him.  Many  days  had  he  waited  anxiously  in  his  covert. 
Now  at  length  he  hears  him  coming, — hears  the  rattling  of  his 
quiver,  as  he  strides  along  the  bank  of  Tuoni,  at  the  edge  of 
a  boiling  waterfall.  He  casts  at  him  a  black  snake  snatched 
from  the  waves.  It  pierces  like  a  poisoned  arrow,  passing 
under  the  left  arm-pit.  Lemminkainen  drops  lifeless,  and  is 
cast  into  the  seething  whirlpool. 
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The  scene  now  changes  to  the  household  of  his  aged 
mother.  After  many  days  of  doubt  and  anxiety,  she  is  at 
length  made  aware,  by  the  warning  which  her  son  had 
promised,  that  he  is  in  imminent  peril,  if  not  already  dead. 
Hasting  to  the  world  of  shadows,  she  summons  all  things, — 
the  forest  pines,  the  moon,  the  sun,  the  witch  of  the  North 
herself,  to  reveal  the  mode  of  his  death.  Moved  with 
compassion,  the  sun  informs  her  ;  and  guided  by  these 
directions,  she  seeks  and  finds  his  body  in  the  waters  of  Tuoni. 
Addressing  herself  to  the  task,  she  brings  him  to  life  again. 
The  charms,  incantations,  and  magical  salves  by  which  this 
is  effected  bring  to  mind  the  witches  of  Macbeth  or  the 
Frankenstein  of  Mrs  Shelley.  At  length  the  last  charm  is 
complete,  and  the  final  words  are  pronounced  : 

"  Rise,  oh  rise  from  out  thy  slumber, 

"  Wake,  oh  wake  from  icy  swooning, 

"  Come,  oh  come  from  night  and  darkness." 

Then  he  wakens  from  his  sleeping, 

Lifts  himself  with  eyes  half  opened  ; 

Slowly,  slowly  looks  around  him, 

Stares  in  silent  dull  amazement  ; 

Speaks  with  utterance  thick  and  heavy : 

"  Truly  have  I  long  been  sleeping, 

"  Long  I  must  have  idly  slumbered, 

"  Sunk  in  silence,  sunk  in  darkness, 

"  Deeply,  deeply  sunk  in  slumber." 

Saith  his  mother,  "  long  and  longer 

"  Wouldst  thou  still  have  lain  in  slumber, 

"  Sunk  in  silence,  sunk  in  darkness, 

"  But  for  me,  for  me  thy  mother." 

In  the  next  Rune,  Wainamoinen  determines  to  make  himself 
a  magical  boat.  He  deputes  Sampso  Pellervoinen,  a  forest 
deity,  to  cut  down  the  timber  for  his  undertaking.  The  trees 
forthwith  begin  severally  to  make  excuse.  One  is  too  frail, 
another  is  crooked,  another  is  worm-eaten.  At  length  an 
oak  is  found  who  confesses  to  be  without  fault,  and  is  forthwith 
H 
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brought  low.  The  boat  is  made  ;  but  three  words,  necessary 
to  complete  the  incantation,  have  been  forgotten.  The  hero 
descends  to  the  lower  world  to  learn  them,  but  attempting  to 
deceive  as  to  the  object  of  his  visit,  sinks  in  the  liver  Tuoni. 
To  prevent  his  escape  the  river  is  then  covered  with  an  iron 
net,  the  work  of  an  aged  witch.  In  the  guise  of  a  serpent, 
however,  he  passes  through  the  meshes  of  the  net  and  speedily 
regains  the  realms  of  light. 

At  length,  his  boat  completed,  the  missing  words  having 
been  acquired  from  Wipunen,  an  underground  Gnome,  he 
steers  again  to  the  North  to  renew  his  courtship.  The  old 
lady  rather  likes  him,  but  the  daughter  declines.  She  accepts 
in  preference,  Ilmarinen  the  jolly  smith  ;  the  latter  performs 
sundry  hard  tasks  which  are  then  set  him,  and  a  lengthened 
description  follows  of  the  splendours  and  festivities  of  the 
wedding.  Wainamuinen  is  invited,  and  charms  the  company 
with  his  singing.  The  women  laugh;  the  men  stare  and 
smile  :  all  are  enraptured.  The  entire  description  is  very 
na'ive  and  graceful.  The  old  men  making  speeches  from  the 
chimney-corner,  the  steaming  of  the  viands,  the  noble 
Wainamoinen,  the  centre  of  the  group  of  guests  ;  the  bride, 
smiling,  weeping,  laughing,  and  blushing,  all  in  a  breath  ; 
the  jolly  smith  himself,  large,  rubicund,  and  radiant  with 
happiness ;  the  preparations  for  parting,  the  mother  embracing 
her  child,  the  respectable  female  friend  with  words  of  counsel 
and  comfort ;  all  this  is  charmingly  natural,  and  might  have 
been  written  by  Miss  Mitford  herself,  for  her  Village  Tales. 
Finally,  the  stalwart  Ilrnarinen  lifts  his  fair  bride  right 
lovingly  and  tenderly  into  the  gaily  adorned  sleigh,  the  horses 
paw  the  snow-path,  the  lash  whistles  in  the  air  ;  they  are  off 
fleeter  than  the  wind  ;  and  Ilmarinen  the  smith  has  carried 
off  the  fair  maid  of  Lapland. 

The  lively  Lemminkainen  next  appears  upon  the  scene 
Angry  at  not  having  been  invited  to  the  wedding,  he  departs 
for  Pohiola,  despite  his  mother's  remonstrance,  and  announces 
himself    to   Louhi  with  the    words,   "  the   bidden   guest   is 
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welcome,  but  more  welcome  still  the  unbidden  one."  The 
old  lady  replies  curtly,  "  I  am  sorry  to  see  you.  It  were 
better  you  had  come  a  day  earlier  or  a  day  later."  Nothing 
daunted,  he  calls  for  viands  and  drink.  Offended  by  his  free 
and  easy  manner,  she  invokes  a  heavy  stream  of  water  to 
overflow  the  room  and  drown  him.  He  calls  up  an  ox  to 
drink  the  water.  She  calls  up  a  wolf  to  tear  down  the  ox. 
He  calls  up  a  white  hare  for  the  wolf  to  eat  instead  of  the  ox. 
She  calls  up  a  dog  to  eat  the  hare.  He  calls  up  a  squirrel  to 
sit  on  the  dog's  tail.  Tired  of  this,  Louhi  finds  a  champion, 
and  proposes  swords.  They  fight  on  a  cow-hide,  and 
Lemminkainen  cuts  off  the  head  of  the  Lapp  champion  at  a 
single  blow.  A  yell  from  the  old  lady  brings  down  upon  him 
all  the  host  of  Pohiola.  Wizards,  magicians,  and  soicerers, 
old  and  young,  clad  and  unclad,  all  make  a  rush  at  him. 
Leaping  on  his  horse,  he  flies,  like  Tarn  o'  Shanter,  pursued 
by  a  legion  of  witches.  Reaching  his  mother  safely,  she 
sends  him  to  a  remote  island,  to  remain  there  for  ten  years. 

The  scene  now  shifts  to  Ilmarinen,  his  mining,  his  seeking 
for  gold  and  silver,  his  forging,  his  smith  work.  With 
wonderful  Daedalian  skill,  he  produces  a  sword,  then  a  steed, 
then  a  yellow-haired  maiden.  This  latter,  with  quaint 
jocularity,  he  sends  to  the  discarded  Wainamoinen. 

Wainamoinen  and  Ilmarinen  now  agree  to  go  by  water  to 
Pohiola  to  obtain  Sampo,  the  mysterious  treasure.  On  their 
way  they  pass  a  promontory,  where  Lemminkainen  is  sitting 
disconsolate  ;  they  consent  to  take  him  with  them.  The  old 
Wainamoinen  steers.  They  come  to  a  waterfall.  He  prays 
the  maiden  of  the  waterfall  to  let  the  boat  pass  safely. 
However,  it  grounds,  not  on  a  stone  or  a  sand  bank,  but  on  a 
huge  pike,  which  is  forthwith  captured.  Out  of  its  teeth 
Waino.  makes  pegs  for  his  harp,  a  fir-tree  supplies  the  frame, 
and  the  harp-strings  are  of  horse-hair.  None  can  play  it  but 
himself.  The  great  master  strikes  the  chords.  The  birds, 
the  beasts  of  the  forest,  all  come  to  listen.  The  wolf  awakes, 
and  the  bear.  The  eagle  flies  down,  and  the  hawk  from  the 
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clouds.  The  salmon  and  dog-fish  rise  to  the  surface.  The 
sun  and  moon  listen.  The  music  "  wailing  like  a  god  in 
pain"  fills  all  earth  and  heaven.  There  is  silence  everywhere, 
and  all  living  things  weep.  Wainamoinen  weeps  himself, 
and  from  his  tears  are  produced  the  pearls  of  ocean. 

Ths  witch  of  the  North,  angered  by  the  defeat  of  her 
champion,  sends  sickness  to  Kalevala.  Wainamoinen  heals 
the  sick  ;  sooths  and  comforts  them  with  divine  sympathy. 
She  sends  a  bear  to  ravage  his  people's  flocks.  He  kills  the 
bear  ;  and  there  is  great  feasting  in  Kalevala. 

As  a  last  effort  of  her  art,  the  northern  witch  seizes  the  sun 
and  moon,  shuts  them  within  a  mountain  and  steals  the  fire 
from  the  land  of  Kaleva.  Darkness  lies  everywhere.  There 
is  no  longer  fire  on  the  hearth  nor  sunshine  in  the  fields.  The 
labours  oi  the  husbandman  are  stopped,  and  the  fishing  on 
the  lakes.  Silence  and  gloom  settle  down  on  all  the  land, 
nay  extend  even  to  the  mansions  of  the  gods.  As  in  Lord 
Byron's  poem : 

The  bright  sun  was  extinguished,  and  the  stars 
Did  wander  darkling  in  the  eternal  space, 
Rayless,  and  pathless,  and  the  icy  earth 
Swung  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonless  air. 

Astonished  at  the  obscurity,  Ukko,  the  supreme  deity, 
starts  from  his  seat  to  learn  the  cause.  He  traverses  the 
vast  mansion  of  the  Gods.  The  floor  of  heaven,  paved  with 
stars,  creaks  and  bends  as  his  chariot  rolls  onward  : 

The  steadfast  empyrean  shook  throughout, 
All  but  the  throne  itself  of  God. 

Striking  fire  from  his  sword,  he  deputes  the  daughter  of  air 
to  convey  it  to  the  earth.  Descending  with  the  lightning 
spark,  she  trembles,  loses  courage,  and  allows  it  to  fall 
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carelessly.  The  result  is  the  shrivelling  .up  of  the  clouds, 
the  destruction  of  human  dwellings,  and  the  burning  of  large 
tracts  of  forest  land  : 


Corripitur  flammis  ut  guaeque  altissima  tellus." 


The  story  of  Phaeton  is  re-written,  and  our  old  friend  Ovid 
appears  before  us  in  Northern  garb.  I  cannot  but  think  this 
canto  incomparably  the  finest  in  the  poem.  The  breadth 
and  simplicity  of  style  with  which  these  grand  and  striking 
incidents  are  treated,  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  poetic 
and  effective. 

At  length  the  hostess  of  the  North,  terrified  by  the 
impending  hostility  of  the  gods,  liberates  the  sun  and  moon, 
which  again  take  their  places  in  the  firmament.  lilmarinen 
is  at  his  forge,  and  looking  out  at  the  door,  hails  the  welcome 
apparition,  and  goes  to  Wainamoinen : 

4  Oh  thou  ancient  Wainamoinen, 
4  Master  of  all  spells  and  wisdom, 

*  Come,  behold,  the  moon  is  shining, 

*  Come,  the  sun  is  in  the  heavens.' 
And  the  ancient  Wainamoinen 
Stood  with  light  about  him  streaming, 
Raised  his  face  to  highest  heaven, 
Spake  with  words  of  solemn  greeting, 

1  — Hail,  oh  moon,  with  sheen  of  silver, 

'  Day  divine,  again  returning, 

'  Sun,  with  silent  step  on  moving  : 

*  — Twin  born  spirits  !  freed  from  durance, 
4  From  your  dark  and  stony  prison, 

1  Like  the  golden  bird  of  morning, 

*  Like  the  silver  dove  of  even, 

4  Have  ye  risen,  upwards  flying 

*  To  your  ancient  seats  in  heaven, 
'  To  your  old  accustomed  places, 

4  To  your  wonted  paths  of  splendour, 
4  Never  more  to  cease  your  shining, 
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'  Never  more  to  fail  or  leave  us. 

*  — Rise,  oh  sun,  henceforth  and  ever, 
'  Still  with  every  morn  returning  : 

c  Bring  a  blessing  to  our  homesteads, 

*  To  our  hunting,  to  our  fishing, 

*  To  our  planting,  and  our  sowing  ; 
'  And,  at  eve,  on  clouds  of  crimson, 
'  Rest,  reposing  as  a  warrior, 

'  As  a  hero  after  battle, 

*  Crowned  with  praises,  crowned  with  honor, 
1  Round  thee  all  the  sunset's  glory, 

c  All  the  grateful  earth  beneath  thee.' 

Here  the  epic  may  properly  be  said  to  close,  the  lines  which 
follow  being  manifestly  the  work  of  a  later  hand. 

So  much  for  the  poem.  Had  time  permitted,  I  should 
like  to  have  told  you  something  of  the  people.  I  should  like 
to  have  told  you  of  their  simplicity  and  good  faith,  and  of  the 
kindly  feelings  which  lie  hid  under  that  calm  and  usually 
impassive  exterior.  I  should  like  to  have  said  something  of 
the  hardy  seamen  and  brave  soldiers  among  them  ;  of  the 
famous  buff  regiment  of  the  great  Gustavus,  made  up  of 
genuine  Finns,  whom  he  used  to  call  his  lads  of  Savolax  ;  or 
of  Sven  Dufva,  a  young  Finn  of  gigantic  build  and  stature,  a 
volunteer  in  the  war  with  Russia,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century.  Poor  Sven,  though  strong  and  brave  as 
a  lion,  was  a  very  child  in  learning  the  military  drill. 
Nothing  could  be  made  of  him.  Always  stolid,  smiling  and 
patient,  he  seemed  bent  on  making  every  blunder  that  could 
be  made,  and  after  passing  through  the  hands  of  a  score  of 
corporals  and  sergeants,  who  began  by  swearing  and  ended 
by  laughing,  it  was  given  up  in  despair,  and  decided  that 
poor  Sven  was  to  be  allowed  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  irregular 
auxiliary.  Now  it  so  happened  that  a  party  of  Finns,  to  which 
Sven  was  attached,  were  on  one  occasion  under  the  necessity  of 
falling  back  before  the  Russians,who  were  advancing  in  force. 
Sven,  however,  either  not  hearing  or  not  heeding  the  command 
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to  retire,  marched  boldly  on,  bringinghis  firelock  to  the  charge 
and  meeting  the  enemy  just  as  a  turn  of  the  road  brought 
them  to  the  crossing  of  a  narrow  bridge.  In  a  moment  they 
were  about  him,  and  the  brave  Finn,  exerting  all  his  herculean 
strength,  swept  them  right  and  left  like  flies.  The  main 
column  of  Finns,  under  General  Sandels,  were  now 
approaching,  and  from  a  detour  in  the  road  on  the  heights, 
became  witnesses  of  this  strange  contest.  The  effect  was 
irresistiole.  Uttering  a  wild  *  hurrah,'  they  rushed  with 
fixed  bayonets  downwards  on  the  Muscovites  and  drove  them 
back  with  heavy  loss.  It  was  the  last  success  of  a  doomed 
though  gallant  people.  The  excitement  was  intense.  The 
sun,  obscured  all  day,  shone  out,  now,  in  cloudless  splendor. 
Again  and  again  the  hill-side  reverberated  the  strains  and 
acclamations  of  victory,  and  many  of  the  wounded  and  dying 
raised  themselves  for  a  moment,  with  one  supreme  effort,  to 
join  in  the  cheers  of  their  comrades.  But  where  was  Sven  ? 
Where  was  the  brave  man  who  had  shewn  them  how  to  strike 
for  Finland  ?  Alas,  poor  Sven  '  his  troubles  were  over  now. 
After  brief  search  he  was  found  dead  on  the  bridge,  a  bullet 
wound  in  his  breast ;  and  his  old  friends  and  comates  gathered 
round,  with  bated  breath,  to  look  reverently,  and  for  the  last 
time,  on  the  rustic  hero  who  had  died  so  nobly.  I  have  heard 
too,  of  a  certain  shipwreck  in  the  Grulfof  Bothnia,  on  which 
occasion  the  sole  survivor  was  an  infant  of  English  parentage 
which  was  left  upon  the  sands  ;  and  how  the  kindly  Finns 
took  the  child  and  reared  it  as  their  own,  and  how  the  little 
girl  throve  and  grew  up  "  fair  exceedingly,"  and  became  the 
darling  of  the  tribe,  and  how  it  was  with  much  lamentation, 
and  many  tears,  that  the  simple-hearted  people  at  length  gave 
her  up  to  her  relatives.  But  I  must  pause.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  these  Finns,  in  many  salient  points  of  character 
resembled  the  peasantry  who  surround  us  here.  But  the 
comparison  were  perhaps  unnecessary.  The  untutored  son 
of  nature  is  everywhere  the  same.  To  him,  as  to  the  Hebrew 
of  old,  God  still  speaks  in  thunder,  and  smites  with  the  bolt  of 
flame.  Around  him  the  immutable  processes  of  nature  ebb 
and  flow  unceasingly.  The  seasons  come  and  depart,  all 
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things  perish  and  are  renewed,  and  he  himself, with  unfaltering 
consciousness  of  duty,  falls  into  his  place,  as  a  link  in  the 
endless  chain.  He  stands  in  connection  with  all  things 
visible,  nay,  is  watched  and  guarded  by  agencies 
imperceptible  to  sense.  His  faith  kindles  all  around  him, 
streams,  mountains,  forests,  into  living  personalities,  and  the 
unseen  world  outweighs  that  which  is  seen.  It  is  better  so. 
Better  the  simplicity  that  believes  than  the  science  which 
doubts.  It  is  with  such  wine  as  this  that  the  old  age  of  the 
world  may  yet  be  renewed  and  re-invigorated.  Already,  on 
every  side,  we  see  nations  sinking,  thrones  shaking  to  their 
fall  beneath  the  assaults  of  popular  fury,  a  belief  in  nothing, 
a  distrust  of  all  things.  Seen  through  the  mists  of  public 
opinion,  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  many,  and  by  the 
pitiless  law  of  the  majority,  all  living  truth  and  earnestness 
seem  dim,  distorted,  dead.  Yet  in  the  latter  times,  as  once 
and  again  of  old,  it  may  be  that  the  decaying  frame  of  society 
shall  assume  new  life  by  transfusion  of  northern  blood  ;  and 
in  the  simplicity  and  faith  of  these  herdsmen  and  peasants 
may  yet  be  found  a  balm  to  heal,  a  cunning  virtue  to  save, 
and  a  leaven  to  leaven  the  nations. 
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KEPOST  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

OF   THE 

LITERARY  AND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

OF    QUEBEC. 


TUB  Council  Las  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  Report : — The  past 
year  has  not  been  uneventful  in  the  history  of  the  Society,  marked  as  it 
has  been  by  the  removal  of  the  Library  and  Museum  from  the  rooms  in 
Masonic  Hall  to  the  very  handsome  and  commodious  apartments  in  the  new 
Morrin  College. 

As  the  Council  has  secured  a  lease  on  favorable  terms  from  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  College,  and  as  the  best  understanding  has  always  existed  between 
them  and  the  Council,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  reciprocal  advantages 
secured  under  former  arrangements  will  be  maintained  under  the  present, 
and  that  while  each  institution  shall  continue  to  retain  its  thorough  indi- 
viduality and  independence,  the  connexion  may  extend  beyond  the  lease. 

The  Council  regret  that  from  circumstances  which  they  could  not 
control,  access  could  not  be  had  to  the  Library  for  a  longer  period  than  was 
desirable,  but  fortunately  this  occurred  at  a  period  of  the  season  when 
most  of  the  members  were  out  of  town.  The  inconvenience  would  have 
been  much  greater  had  it  not  been  for  the  great  liberality  of  Mr.  Crawford, 
the  lessee  of  the  late  rooms,  and  his  sub-lessees,  the  Temperance  Societies, 
who  generously  permitted  the  Society  to  remain  in  occupation  for  nearly 
two  months  after  the  expiry  of  its  lease. 

The  stated  meetings  were  well-attended,  and  papers  as  sal-joined  read, 
but  the  Society  had  to  regret  that  several  gentlemen  who  had  made  condi- 
tional promises  to  read  papers,  were  unable  to  fulfil  them. 

In  May  last,  the  official  connexion  which  had  of  late  existed  so  satis- 
factorily b(  tvveen  Professor  Weir  and  the  Society  terminated,  the  engage- 
ments of  Mr.  Weir  precluding  him  from  undertaking  the  duties  which  the 
Society  would  have  required  of  him  for  the  future.  The  Council  has 
made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Mathieson  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  cus- 


todter  of  the  Library  and  Museum,  and  have  secured  what  has  long  been 
deemed  a  desideratum,  the  presence  of  the  Sub-Librarian  during  the  hours 
that  the  rooms  are  open. 

The  Treasurer's  account  showed  balance  on  hand  on  31st  Dec.  1867, 
$412.64,  and  the  list  of  associate  members  numbered  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six.  Some  resignations  have  been  received,  which  haye  been  more 
than  counter-balanced  by  new  members  elected.  During  the  past  year  130 
have  paid  all  dues,  and  the  Society  at  the  present  date  has  170  members 
entitled  to  full  privileges. 

In  addition  to  the  sum  received  from  members,  the  funds  of  the  Society 
have  been  increased  by  the  liberal  grant  of  $750  from  the  Local  Legislature, 
and  the  Council  takes  the  opportunity  of  expressing  their  sense  of  obligation 
to  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Sir  N.  F.  Bellcau,  and  the  gentlemen  in  the 
different  branches  of  the  Legislature  who  presented  the  Petition,  for  their 
courtesy  and  the  interest  which  they  showed  in  the  Society. 

The  expenditure  of  the  year  has  been  extraordinary  and  necessarily 
large,  the  fitting  up  of  the  Library  and  Museum  alone  having  cost  $382. 

The  Historical  document  fund  haaalso  been  reduced  by  recent  publica- 
tions f  by  Mr.  J.  M.  LeMoine,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Society.  Dr.  Anderson 
was  also  authorised  by  the  Council  to  procure  copies  of  certain  important 
original  papers,  relating  to  the  Siege  of  Quebec,  from  the  Government 
Archives  at  Halifax.  With  this  object  he  secured  the  aid  of  Chief  Justice 
Young  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Archibald,  and  a  few  mails  ago,  a  letter  was  receiv- 
ed from  which  the  following  is  extracted  : — "  Dr.  Anderson,  of  Quebec,  will 
be  enabled,  I  hope,  to  have  a  copy  of  all  our  papers  in  print  before  Christ- 


f  Col.  Malcolm  Fraser's  (of  Eraser's  Highlanders)  Journal  of  the  Siege  of 
Quebec,  1759. 

Journal*  du  Siege  de  Qu6bec  en  1759,  par  M.  Jean  Claude  Panet,  Nr<taire. 

Campaigns  of  Louisbourg,  1750-1758, — Narrative  attributed  to  the  Chevalier 
Johnstone. 

Dialogues  of  the  Dead — Montcalm  and  Wolfe— a  Narrative  of  the  siege 
operations  before  Quebec  in  1759— attributed  to  the  Chevalier  Johnstone,  A.  D.  C. 
tj  General  Levi. 

Campaign  of  1760  in  Canada — a  Narrative  attributed  to  the  Chevalier  John- 
stone. 

The  Invasion  of  Canada  in  1775 — Letter  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Lieut.-Col.  II.  Caldwell  to  General  Murray. 

A  Journal  of  the  Expedition  up  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  containing  a  true 
and  particular  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  Fleet  and  Army,  from  the  time 
of  their  embarkation  at  Louisbourg  'till  after  the  surrender  of  Qutbce, — re-pub- 
lished from  the  New  York  Mercury  of  31st  December,  1759. 

*This  narrative  was  published  in  the  Cmirrier  du  Canada,  Quebec,  and  re- 
published  in  pamphlet  form  by  Eusube  Secccal,  Printer,  Montreal,  I860,  from 
whom  it  can  be  obtained. 
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mas."  As  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Nova  Scotian  Government  to  furnish 
the  publication  gratuitously,  the  Historical  Document  fund  will  be  spared 
reduction  on  that  head. 

As  is  fully  shewn  in  the  Treasurer's  account,  there  now  stands  to  the 
credit  of  the  Society,  the  sum  of  $846.29,  composed  as  follows  : — 

Historical  Document  Fund $130  42 

Life  Members'  Fund 54  65 

General  Fund 661  22 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  has  pleasure  in  expressing  the  opinion  that 
the  Society  was  never  in  a  more  healthy  condition,  being  entirely  free  from 
debt,  and  having  a  balance  at  credit,  but  this  prosperous  state  can  only  be 
maintained  by  a  regard  to  the  most  rigid  economy  in  all  the  details  of 
expenditure. 

WM.  JAS.  ANDERSON, 

Vice- President. 


PAPERS  READ  BEFORE  THE  SOCIETY. 


Nov.  20,  1867.-— By  Com.  Ashe — "  On  recent  improvements  in  commu- 
nicating time  and  controlling  clocks." 

Dec.  4,  1867.— By  James  Douglas,  Jr. — "  On  the  Harvey  Hill  Mine  and 
the  Whelply  and  Storer  Process  for  reducing  copper  ores." 

Jan.  15,  1868.— By  W.  J.  Anderson,  M.  D.— "  On  the  life  of  the  Duke  of 
Kent  in  Canada." 

C( 
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Feb.  5,  1S68.— By  E.  T.  Fletcher— "Notes  of  a  journey  through  the 
country  of  the  Saguenay." 

Feb.  8,  1863.— By  P.  Fortin,  M.P.— "On  the  superiority  of  Major  Ro- 
binson's route  for  the  Intercolonial  Railway." 

March  18,  1868. — By  P.  Le  Sueur— "  On  the  Intellectual  Faculties  in 
their  Relation  of  Life." 


April  1,  1868.— By  W.  J.  Anderson,  M.  D.— "On  the   Mastodon,  or 
American  Fossil  Elephant." 


April  22,  1808.— By  Alfred  Wheeler—"  On  Poetry." 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 


The  circulation  of  books  during  the  past  year  has  been  somewhat 
below  what  it  was  for  some  years  previous,  owing  to  the  unavoidable 
closure  of  the  Library  during  the  summer  months,  and  the  confusion  in 
which  the  books  were  for  eome  time  after  the  occupation  of  our  present 
quarters. 

The  Library  is  now  in  nearly  perfect  order,  the  books  being  arranged 
on  the  shelves,  as  far  as  practicable,  according  to  subjects.  In  the  Library 
proper  there  are  1,078  feet  of  shelving,  holding  8,500  books,  and  in  the 
museum  additional  shelving  has  been  provided  for  folios  for  -which  there 
was  no  room  elsewhere. 

A  complete  printed  catalogue  is  now  so  indispensable  that  its  compil- 
ation and  publication  should  claim  the  early  attention  of  the  in-coming 
Council. 


The  whole  respectfully  submitted. 


J.  DOUGLAS,  JB., 

Librarian. 


DONATIONS  OF  BOOKS  TO  THE  LIBRARIAN. 

Domestic  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  by  Mrs.  Ellet. 

Mexico — Dinner  to  Senor  Matias  Romero,  Envoy  Extraordinary,  &c.,  from 
Mexico. 

Lyrics  of  Loyalty,  arranged  and  edited  by  Frank  Moore. 

The  decisive  conflicts  of  the  late  Civil  War,  or  Slaveholder's  rebellion. 

Battles  Morally,  Territorially  and  Militarily  decisive,  by  J.  W.  DePeyster. 

The  Moral  and  Intellectual  Influence  of  Libraries  upon  Social  Progress,  by 
Frederick  DePeyster. 

Commemoration  of  the  Conquest  of  New  Netherland  on  its  two  Hundred 
Anniversary,  by  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society  oa  its  Six- 
teenth Anniversary,  by  Frederick  DePeyster. 

The  Queens  of  American  Society,  by  Mrs.  Ellet. 
All  the  above  presented  by  Gen.  J.  Watts  DePeyster. 

The  Edaireur. 

Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 
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Thirteenth    Annual  Report    of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  from 

Chicago  Historical  Society. 

Smithsonian  contribution,  vol.  15,— Smithsonian  Institute. 
Patent  Office  Keport,— Patent  Office,  Washington. 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, — Royal  Dublin  Society. 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute, — Franklin  Institute. 
Proceedings  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History, — Boston  Society  of 

Natural  History. 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, — Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. 
Proceedings  of  the  Bremen  Natural  Historical  Society, — Bremen  Society  of 

Natural  History. 

Sixth  Semi-Annual  Report  on  Schools  for  Freedrnen, — Freedmen's  Bureau. 
City  Treasurer's  Account,  Corporation  of  Quebec, — City  Treasurer. 
State  of  the  Expedition  from  Canada,  &c.,  by  Genl.  Burgoyne,— W.  A.  Holl- 

well. 
Catalogue  of  Books  of  the  Quebec  Library  Association,  1865,— W.  Marsden, 

M.A.,  M.D. 
Origin  and  Origination  of  the  Quebec  Medical  Association,  with  proceedings 

of  the  meeting,  1868,— W.  Marsden,  M.A.,  M.D. 

The  Society  will  be  thankful  to  its  Honorary,  Corresponding  and  As- 
sociate Members  for  any  document  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  early 
history  of  America. 

The  Museum  contains  at  present  about  two-thirds  of  the  Birds  of 
Canada. 

DONATIONS  TO  THE  MUSEUM. 

One  Brain  Stone, — one  Starfish  Fish, — one  finger  sponge, — one  pair  Seafuns, 
~W.  A.  Hollwell. 


MKMO. — The  Society  will  be  happy  to  exchange  Reports  with  any  of 
the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions  of  Europe  and  America. 
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A  good  many  learn  history  from  Shakespeare  and  Walter 
Scott,  and  are  apparently  as  well  content  as  if  their  information 
had  been  derived  from  more  authentic  sources  ;  nor  is  this  to 
be  wondered  at,  when  we  know  that  the  creations  of  these 
demigods  of  literature  contain  so  much  truth  as  to  make  the 
alloy  supplied  by  the  imagination  readily  pass  current  as 
having  the  ring  of  the  true  coin. 

It  is  not,  then,  surprising,  that,  when  Longfellow  delighted 
the  world  with  his  beautiful  poem  of  "  Evangeline,"  the 
incidents  of  which  adhered  so  closely  to  what  had  been 
generally  accepted  as  authenticated  facts,  and  which  itself 
was  so  well  calculated  to  appeal  to  the  higher  sympathies  of 
our  nature, — it  is  not  surprising  that  it  was  received  not 
only  by  his  own  countrymen,  but  by  the  people  of  England, 
almost  as  a  revelation  of  holy  writ.  So  strongly  did  this 
feeling  prevail,  that  at  the  time  of  its  publication  in  England, 
in  1849,  it  was  introduced  by  the  publisher  as  follows  : — 
"  The  beautiful  poem  of  Evangeline  cannot  fail  to  awaken 
painful  feelings  in  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful  Englishman. 
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It  recalls  to  recollection  one  of  those  deplorable  acts  of  cruelty 
and  unfeeling  tyranny,  which  too  frequently  marked  the 
career  of  our  early  colonization  and  conquest.  British  history 
takes  little  notice  of  the  transaction ;  but  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  Atlantic,  the  scene  of  the  afflicting  events,  it  is  still 
remembered  and  pourtrayed  in  vivid  colours,  forming  one  of 
the  most  interesting  portions  of  household  narrative  and 
tradition.  "Whatever  may  have  been  the  crimes  of  some  of 
the  Acadians,  it  is  undeniable  that  as  a  people  they  were 
treated  with  unnecessary  cruelly ;  and  though  the  circumstances 
are  well  nigh  obliterated  from  the  pages  of  authentic  history, 
they  have  an  imperishable  record  in  the  pages  of 
"  Evangeline." 

Haliburton,  writing  in  1829,  uses  this  language  : — "  It  is 
very  remarkable  that  there  are  no  traces  of  this  important 
event  to  be  found  among  the  records  in  the  Secretary's  office 
in  Halifax.  1  could  not  discover  that  the  correspondence 
had  been  preserved,  or  that  the  orders,  returns,  or  memorials, 
had  ever  been  filed  there.  In  the  letter-book  of  Governor 
Lawrence,  which  is  still  extant,  no  communication  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  is  entered  from  the  24th  Dec.,  1754,  to  the 
5th  Aug.,  1756,  if  we  except  a  common  victualling  return. 
The  particulars  of  the  affair  seem  to  have  been  carefully 
concealed,  although  it  is  not  now  easy  to  assign  the  reason, 
unless  the  parties  were,  in  truth,  as  they  well  might  be,  ashamed 
of  the  transaction.  I  have,  therefore,  had  much  difficulty  in 
compiling  this  account." 

Minot,  Hutchinson  and  1'Abbe  Raynal  were  the  chief  sources 
of  Haliburton's  information  ;  but  it  is  due  to  him  to  say,  that 
while  he  looked  on  the  deportation  as  "  a  stain  on  the 
Provincial  Councils,"  and  "  would  not  attempt  to  justify  what 
all  good  men  have  agreed  to  condemn,"  yet  he  admits,  that, 
"  by  many,  I' Abbe  Raynal's  account  is  thought  to  represent 
a  state  of  social  happiness  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
frailties  and  passions  of  human  nature,  and  that  it  is  worthy 
rather  of  the  poet  than  the  historian. 
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It  is  possible  that  no  exception  might  have  been  taken  1o 
the  published  accounts  of  this  really  deplorable  event,  had 
not  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  30th  April, 
1857,  on  the  motion  of  the  Honble.  Joseph  Howe,  adopted  a 
resolution  requesting  the  Lt.-Governor  u  to  cause  the  ancient 
records  and  documents  illustrative  of  the  early  history  and 
progress  of  society  in  this  Province,  to  be  examined,  preserved 
and  arranged,  either  for  reference  or  publication,  as  the 
Legislature  may  hereafter  determine." 

In  1864,  two  hundred  volumes  of  manuscripts  had  been 
selected,  arranged,  catalogued,  and  bound,  by  the  intelligent 
"  Commissioner  of  Records,"  T.  B.  Akins,  Esq.,  who,  in 
1869,  published  by  authority  a  volume  entitled  "  Archives  of 
Nova  Scotia  ;"  from  the  preface  to  which,  the  following 
extract  is  taken  : — 

"  The  expulsion  of  the  French  Acadians  from  Nova  Scotia 
is  an  important  event  in  the  history  ot  British  North  America, 
and  has  lately  derived  peculiar  interest  from  the  frequent 
reference  made  to  it  by  modern  writers.  Although  much  has 
been  written  on  the  subject,  yet  until  lately  it  has  undergone 
but  little  investigation,  and  in  consequence,  the  necessity  for 
their  removal  has  not  been  clearly  perceived,  and  the  motives 
which  led  to  its  enforcement  have  been  often  misunderstood. 
I  have,  therefore,  carefully  selected  all  documents  in 
possession  of  the  government  of  this  Province,  that  could  in 
any  way  throw  light  on  the  history  and  conduct  of  the  French 
inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  their  first  coming  under 
British  rule  until  their  final  removal  from  this  country." 

With  this  introduction,  I  shall  now  invite  attention  to  the 
poem  of  "  Evangeline,"  and  to  the  "Archives"  which  bear  on 
the  same  events,  not  asking  assent  to  any  deductions  of  my 
own  till  we  have  concluded  our  review. 

The  poem  of  "  Evangeline"  opens  with  some  lines 
descriptive  of  a  portion  of  "  Acadia"  at  the  time  of  its 
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publication  in    1849,  and  then  introduces  us  to  the  Village  of 
Grand  Pre,  in  September,  1755  :— 

"  This  is  the  forest  primeval ;  but  where  are  the  hearts  that  beneath  it 
Leaped  like  the  roe,  when  hehearain  the  woodland  the  voice  of  the  huntsman  ? 
Where  is  the  thatch-roofed  village,  the  -home  of  the  Acadian  farmers — 
Men  whose  lives  glided  on  like  rivers  that  water  the  woodlands, 
Darkened  by  shadows  of  earth,  but  reflecting  an  image  of  heaven  ? 
Waste  are  those  pleasant  farms,  and  the  farmers  for  ever  departed  ! 
Scattered  like  dust  and  leaves,  when  the  mighty  blasts  of  October 
Seize  them  and  whirl  them  aloft,  and  sprinkle  them  far  o'er  the  Ocean. 
Naught  but  tradition  remains  of  the  beautiful  village  of  Grand  Pre. 

"  In  the  Acadian  land  on  the  shores  of  the  Basin  of  Minas, 
Distant,  secluded,  still,  the  little  village  of  Grand  Pre 
Lay  in  the  fruitful  valley.     Vast  meadows  stretched  to  the  eastward, 
Giving  the  village  its  pame,  and  pasture  to  flocks  without  number. 

"  There,  in  the  midst  of  farms,  reposed  the  Acadian  village  ; 
Strongly  built  were  the  houses,  with  frames  of  oak  and  chestnut, 
Such  as  the  peasants  of  Normandy  built  in  the  reign  of  the  Henries. 
Thatched  were  the  roofs,  with  doimer  windows  ;  and  gables,  projecting 
Over  the  basement  below,  protected  and  shaded  the  doorway. 
There,  in  the  tranquil  evenings  of  summer,  when  brightly  the  sunset 
Lighted  the  village  street,  and  gilded  the  vanes  on  the  chimneys, 
Matrons  and  maidens  sat  in  snow-white  caps  and  kirtles, 
Scarlet  and  blue  and  green,  with  distaffs  spinning  the  golden  flax." 

And— 

"  Anon  from  the  belfry 

Softly  the  Angelus  sounded,  and  over  the  roofs  of  the  village 
Columns  of  pale  blue  smoke,  like  clouds  of  incense  ascending, 
Eose  from  a  hundred  hearths,  the  homes  of  peace  and  contentment. 
Thus  dwelt  together  in  love  these  simple  Acadian  farmers — 
Dwelt  in  the  love  of  God  and  man.  'Alike  were  they  free  from 
Fear  that  reigns  with  the  tyrant  and  envy  the  vice  of  republics  j 
Neither  locks  had  they  to  their  doors,  nor  bars  to  their  windows  ; 
But  their  dwellings  were  open  as  the  day  and  the  hearts  of  the  owners  ; 
There  the  richest  was  poor,  and  the  poorest  lived  in  abundance." 

Ten  years  before  this,  the  Sieur  Marin,  with  a 
detachment  of  Canadians  and  Indians,  had  been  despatched 
on  a  mission  to  Acadia,  by  the  Government  at  Quebec  ;  and 
the  result  is  given  us  in  a  letter  from  Messrs.  DeBeauharnois 
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and  Hocquart  to  Count  de  Maurepas,  under  date  of  12th  Sept., 
1745  : — "  As  regards  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  towards 
us,  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  portion,  are  desirous 
of  returning  under  the  French  dominion.  Sieur  Marin  and 
the  officers  of  his  detachment,  as  well  as  the  missionaries, 
have  assured  us  of  this ;  they  will  not  hesitate  to  take  up 
arms  as  soon  as  they  themselves  are  at  liberty  to  do  so  ;  that 
is,  as  soon  as  we  shall  become  masters  of  Port  Royal,  or 
they  have  powder  or  other  munition?  of  war,  and  will  be 
backed  by  some  sedentary  troops  for  their  protection  against 
the  resentment  of  the  English. 

"  We  have  explained  the  conduct  the  English  will 
probably  observe  towards  the  Acadians.  We  cannot  imagine 
that  they  could  entertain  the  idea  of  removing  these  people, 
in  order  to  substitute  Englishmen  in  their  stead,  unless  the 
desertion  of  the  Indians  should  embolden  them  to  adopt  such 
a  course,  utterly  inhuman  as  it  may  be.  The  Acadians  have 
not  extended  their  plantations  since  they  have  come  under 
English  dominion  ;  their  houses  are  wretched  wooden  boxes, 
Without  conveniences  and  without  ornaments,  and  scarcely 
containing  the  most  necessary  furniture ;  but  they  are 
extremely  covetous  of  specie.  Since  the  settlement  of  He 
Royale,  they  have  drawn  from  Louisburg,  by  means  of  their 
trade  in  cattle,  and  all  the  other  provisions,  almost  all  the 
specie  the  King  annually  sent  out;  it  never  makes  its 
appearance  again  ;  they  are  particularly  careful  to  conceal  it. 
What  object  can  they  have,  except  to  secure  for  themselves  a 
resource  for  an  evil  day  ?  Already  many  of  them  have  caused 
enquiries  to  be  made,  whether  they  could  find  lands  here  to 
settle  on,  and  whether  they  would  be  admitted  to  enter  on 
them.  We  have,  avoided  all  answer." 

To  do  justice  to  the  subject,  we  must  go  back  to  the  2nd 
October,  1710,  to  the  capture,  by  General  Nicholson,  of  Fort 
Royal  from  the  French  under  Subercase.  Previous  to  this 
date,  England,  though- claiming  the  country  from  its  discovery 
by  Cabot,  in  1497,  had  maintained  no  permanent  hold,  and  for 
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upwards  of  a  century  there  had  been  a  constant  change  of 
masters  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  or  Acadians,  had  no  sooner 
acknowledged  themselves  the  subjects  of  one  Crown,  when, 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  their  feelings,  interests,  or 
wishes,  they  were  transferred  by  treaty  to  the  other.  But  it 
would  seem  that  it  was  now  decided  to  hold  it,  and  by  the 
fifth  Article  of  the  capitulation  it  was  declared  "  that  the 
inhabitants  within  a  cannon-shot  of  Port  Royal  should  remain 
upon  their  estates,  with  their  corn,  cattle,  and  furniture, 
during  two  years,  in  case  ihey  should  not  be  desirous  to  go 
before  ;  they  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to 
her  sacred  Majesty  of  Great  Britain." 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Utrecht,  llfh  April,  1713, 
"  all  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia  comprehended  within  its  ancient 
boundaries,  as  also  the  city  of  Port  Royal,  now  called 
Annapolis  Royal,"  were  yielded  and  made  over  to  the  Queen 
of  Great  Britain  ;  and  by  the  14th  Article  :  "  It  is  expressly 
provided  that  in  all  the  said  colonies  to  be  yielded  and 
restored  by  the  most  Christian  King,  in  pursuance  of  this 
treaty,  the  subjects  of  the  said  King  may  have  liberty  to 
remove  themselves  within  a  year  to  any  other  place,  as  they 
may  think  fit,  together  with  all  their  moveable  effects.  But 
those  who  are  willing  to  remain  there,  and  to  be  subject  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Grreat  Britain,  are  to  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
as  far  as  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  do  allow  the  same." 

It  will  also  be  right  to  have  in  full  the  letter  of  Queen 
Anne,  under  date  23rd  day  of  June  of  the  same  year : — 

"  ANNE,  R. 

"  Trusty  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  well :  whereas  our 
good  brother,  the  most  Christian  King,  hath  at  our  desire 
released  from  imprisonment  on  board  his  galleys  such  of  his 
subjects  as  were  detained  there  on  account  of  their  professing 
the  Protestant  religion :  We,  being  willing  to  shew,  by  some 
mark  of  our  favour  towards  his  subjects,  how  kind  we  take 
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his  compliance  therein,  have  therefore  thought  fit  hereby  to 
signify  our  will  and  pleasure  to  you,  that  you  permit  such  of 
them  as  have  any  lands  or  tenements  in  the  places  under  our 
government  in  Acadia  and  Newfoundland,  that  have  been, 
or  are  to  be  yielded  to  us  by  virtue  of  the  late  treaty  of  peace, 
and  are  willing  toconlinw  our  subjects^  to  retain  and  enjoy  the 
said  lands  and  tenements,  without  any  molestation,  as  fully 
and  freely  as  other  our  subjects  do  or  may  possess  their  lands 
or  estates,  or  to  sell  the  same  if  they  shall  rather  choose  to 
remove  elsewhere.  And  for  so  doing,  this  shall  be  your 
warrant,  and  so  we  bid  you  heartily  farewell.  Given  at  our 
Court  at  Kensington,  the  23rd  day  of  June,  1713,  and  in  the 
12th  year  of  our  reign. 

By  Her  Majesty's  command, 

"  DARTMOUTH." 

It  will  be  well  here  to  note,  that  the  14th  Article  of  the 
treaty  limits  the  right  of  removal  to  one  year ;  whereas,  unless 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  treaty,  the  Queen's  letter  assigns 
no  limit. 

After  the  death  of  Anne,  in  January,  1714,  two  officers  were 
commissioned  lo  proceed  to  the  different  settlements  in  the 
colony,  to  proclaim  His  Majesty  King  George,  "  and  tender 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  French  inhabitants,  with  such 
English  as  ye  shall  find,  and  administer  the  same  to  such  as 
are  willing  to  take  them,  in  the  form  prescribed,  and  will  be 
loyal  and  good  subjects  to  His  most  Sacred  Majesty  George, 
King  of  Great  Britain." 

By  a  letter  addressed  by  Colonel  Vetch  to  the  Lords  of 
Trade,  on  24th  Nov.  following,  we  learn  that,  from  the  best 
computation,  the  number  of  French  was  "  about  five  hundred 
families,  at  the  rate  of  five  persons  to  a  family,"  making  two 
thousand  five  hundred  souls  ;  all  of  which,  with  the  exception 
of  two  families,  had  bound  themselves  to  remove,  and  that 
several  of  them  had  already  done  so,  the  rest  designing  to 
do  so  next  summer,  after  harvest. 
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On  the  3rd  May,  1715,  Governor  Caul  field  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  the  French  inhabitants  had  refused  to 
take  the  oaths  or  to  quit  the  colony. 

In  1717,  the  Acadians  were  again  called  upon  to  swear 
allegiance,  when  they  replied :  "  Unless  we  are  protected 
from  the  savages,  we  cannot  take  the  oath  demanded  of  us, 
without  exposing  ourselves  to  have  our  throats  cut." 

In '1719,  Governor  Philips  complained  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  that  Peres  Vincent  and  Felix  had  assumed  the 
functions  of  Governors  at  Minas  and  Chignecto,  and  were 
inciting  the  French  and  Indians  against  the  English  ;  and  he 
further  reported  to  Lord  *  Carteret  that  there  were  on  the 
Isthmus  four  colonies  of  about  500  families,  besides  a 
settlement  of  100  families  at  Annapolis,  who,  finding  their 
new  masters  in  no  condition  to  oblige  them  to  the  observance 
of  the  treaty,  remained  on  their  possessions  in  defiance  of  the 
Government,  and  only  waited  a  rupture  between  England  and 
France  to  re-establish  the  former  Government,  there  being  only 
two  hundred  men  in  the  fort  to  restrain  them. 

In  1720,  Lieut.-Governor  Major  Lawrence  called  on  the 
Acadians  to  send  six  deputies  to  confer  with  him,  and  also 
again  summoned  them  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance;  but, 
instead  of  complying,  they  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
M.  St.  Ovide,  Governor  of  Cape  Breton  : — 

"  May  6th,  1720. 

"We  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you,  sir,  by  the  Revd. 
P.  Justinian,  in  order  to  present  to  you  our  very  humble 
respects.  We  have  up  to  the  present  moment  preserved  the 
purest  sentiments  of  fidelity  to  our  in  vincible  monarch.  The 
time  has  arrived  when  we  need  his  royal  protection  and 
assistance,  which  you,  sir,  may  give  us  on  this  occasion.  The 
English  general  whom  we  have  expected  for  a  long  time  has 
arrived,  provided,  as  he  has  informed  us,  with  full  authority 
from  his  prince  to  compel  us  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
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or  leave  the  country  within  four  months,  without  being  allowed 
to  take  away  with  us  any  part  of  our  personal  property,  except 
two  sheep  per  family  ;  he  claims  the  rest  as  the  property  of  the 
king,  his  master.  However,  in  this  very  pressing  juncture, 
we  have  preserved  pur  fidelity  to  our  king,  in  declaring 
anew  that  we  will  persist  in  being  faithful  to  our  prince  and 
to  our  religion,  as  you  will  see  by  the  copy  which  we  send 
you  of  the  reply  to  the  proclamation  published  by  the  said 
general." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reply  sent  to  the  Governor's  summons 
contained  this  paragraph  : — "  You  reproach  us,  sir,  in  the 
proclamation,  with  having  remained  on  our  property  more 
than  the  year  stipulated  in  the  articles  of  peace.  We  have 
the  honor  to  reply,  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  do 
otherwise,  for  the  following  reason  :  that  though  permission 
to  sell  our  real  estate  was  granted  to  us,  yet  we  have  not 
been  able  to  do  so,  not  having  yet  found  a  purchaser  ;  the 
above  privilege,  therefore,  has  been  useless  to  us.  Moreover, 
by  a  letter  of  the  late  Queen  Anne,  of  happy  memory,  it  was 
ordered  that  a  valuation  of  our  property  should  be  made,  and 
the  amount  of  said  valaation  should  be  paid  us,  as  was  done  on 
the  evacuation  of  Placentia  and  other  places  ceded  to  the 
Queen  by  the  King  of  France." 

The  letter  of  Queen  Anne  contains  no  such  order ;  but 
there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  simple,  ignorant 
people  were  told  so  by  emissaries  from  Canada  and  Louis- 
burg,  who  were  constantly  going  about  urging  them  to 
decline  either  to  take  the  oaths  or  to  leave  the  country,  under 
the  confident  statement  (by  no  means  unlikely)  that  the  King 
of  France  would  soon  again  reconquer  it  ;  and  Governor 
Philips,  in  a  letter  to  M.  St.  Ovide,  of  10th  August,  1720, 
wrote  : — "  It  is  not  denied  that  Queen  Anne  granted  to  these 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Placentia,  the  liberty  which 
you  mention,  of  which  some  took  advantage  in  leaving 
within  the  limited  time  ;  but  of  which  others  have  justly  lost 
the  advantage,  through  their  negligence  or  presumption. 
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Your  commissioners,  even,  who  came  here  to  regulate  this 
affair,  in  the  time  of  General  Nicholson,  agreed  that  there 
was  but  one  year's  grace,  and  disputed  only  whether  its 
commencement  should  be  reckoned  from  the  date  of  the  said 
treaty  or  from  the  time  of  the  convention  of  the  inhabitants 
here,  for  the  purpose  of  being  instructed  as  to  this  favor. 
Since  that  time,  they  have  not  been  prevented  from  with- 
drawing. Many  of  them  left,  and  sold  their  possessions 
according  to  the  Queen's  intentions ;  but  you  must  admit  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  of  time  between  one  and  seven  years 
that  they  have  remained  in  his  Majesty's  dominions,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  property,  until  they  have  begun  to  think 
that  they  have  more  right  here  than  his  Majesty  himself.  So 
you  ought  not  to  be  surprised  if  his  Majesty  at  this  time 
thinks  proper,  for  the  security  of  his  dominions,  to  summon 
them  in  this  manner,  demanding  of  them  their  allegiance 
if  they  continue  in  the  country,  on  the  most  advantageous 
terms  they  could  possibly  expect  or  desire ;  or  to  leave  this 
country  without  having  any  regard  to  them." 

From  a  careful  and  dispassionate  perusal  of  the  Archives, 
we  cannot  fail  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  British 
authorities  refrained  from  enforcing  the  treaty  up  to  this  date, 
for  two  very  cogent  reasons :  in  the  first  place,  they  were 
unwilling  to  drive  from  the  Province  the  only  settlers  that  were 
in  it  ;  in  the  second  place,  there  were  several  times  between 
the  peace  of  Utrecht  and  1755  when  they  were  not  in  a 
position  to  enforce  compliance,  even  if  it  had  been  thought 
desirable. 

In  reference  to  the  first  statement,  Grovernor  Mascarene 
thus  wrote  in  1720 : — "  There  are  but  two  reasons  which  may 
plead  for  keeping  the  French  in  the  country  :  1st.  Depriving 
the  French  of  the  additional  strength  they  would  acquire  by 
the  immigration  to  Cape  Breton  ;  2nd.  The  use  they  might 
be  put  to  in  providing  necessaries  for  erecting  fortifications, 
tilling  lands,  and  keeping  up  a  stock  of  cattle,  till  the  English 
themselves  are  powerful  enough  to  go  on." 
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The  Acadians,  on  the  other  hand,  had  two  very  powerful 
motives  which  urged  them  to  remain  :  the  first  and  purest 
was  love  of  country,  which  never  burnt  stronger  in  any 
people ;  the  second,  the  desire  to  retain  their  property, 
strengthened  by  the  confidence  that  the  King  of  France  would 
soon  again  be  master  of  the  country. 

The  element  of  religion  also  unhappily  exerted  its  powerful 
influence.     We  have  seen   that  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the 
free  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  conceded, 
but  with  the  proviso,  "  as  far  as  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  do 
allow  the  same."    The   British  Governors  and  the    French 
ecclesiastical    authorities,    unfortunately,  entertained    very 
different  views  as  to  how  this  clause  was  to  be   interpreted. 
The  free  exercise  of  their  religion  implied  the  right  of  having 
priests,  which   was   at  once  conceded ;  but  then   the   great 
difficulty  encountered  by  a  Protestant  government  in  dealing 
with   a  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  intervened.      The   mis- 
sionaries  had  their   superiors   either  in   Canada    or   Cape 
Breton,  and  felt  that  the  ecclesiastical  tie  which  bound  them 
was  superior  to   any   temporal   obligation.     The    English 
Governors  asserted  that  the  instructions  which  the  missionaries 
received  were  such  as  were  opposed  to  English  interests,  and 
led  them  to  assume  authority  in  things  temporal  as  well  as 
in  things  spiritual :  in  short,  that  they  were  striving  to  be  the 
virtual  governors  of  the  country.     To  counteract  this,  it  was 
insisted  that  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  should  only  exercise  his 
authority  through  the  English  Governor,   and  should    send 
no  missionary  into  the  Province  without  his  licence,  and  that 
the  missionary  so  licenced  should,   before   entering  on  his 
functions,  present  himself  to  the  duly-constituted  authorities 
and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.     Some  of  the  missionaries 
made  no  objection   to   taking  the  oath,  and,  as  the  Archives 
shew,  discharged  their  duties  faithfully  to  their  flocks,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the   respect  and  support  of  the 
Governors.     Others  refused  or  evaded  the  oath,  and  became 
the  subject  of  correspondence  between  the  Governors  and  tho 
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Bishop  of  Quebec,  and  M.  St.  Ovide,  the  French  commandant 
at  Louisburg.  It  would  also  appear  that  in  1725  the  French 
authorities,  both  ecclesiastical  and  temporal,  had  apparently 
conceded  the  demands  of  the  English  ;  but  Governor  Arm- 
strong, in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  of  December 
2nd,  in  that  year,  complains  of  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  M.  St.  Ovide  : — "  Notwithstanding  those  his  fair  promises, 
I  have  had  the  good  luck  to  take  two  of  his  passports,  the  one 
for  trading,  the  other  carrying  a  missionary  priest,  both  with 
his  directions,  coming  into  this  Government,  contrary  to  his 
faith.  A  copy  of  the  said  passports  I  herewith  inclose  for 
your  grace's  information." 

On  the  23rd  June,  1729,  Governor  Armstrong  wrote  to  the 
Lords  of  Trade  : — "  The  first  person  I  shall  take  notice  of,  for 
his  notorious  insolence,  is  Monsieur  Breeley,  the  Popish 
priest  of  this  River,  who  having  for  some  time  past  endeavored 
to  withdraw  his  people  from  their  dependence  on  this 
Grovernment,  by  assuming  to  himself  the  authority  of  a  judge 
in  civil  affairs,  and  employing  his  spiritual  censures  to  force 
them  to  submission.  His  insolence  and  tyranny  growing  at 
last  insupportable,  I  sent  the  Adjutant  to  him,  to  his  house, 
which  stands  a  little  way  from  the  Fort,  to  desire  to  speak 
with  him,  but  his  intelligence  proved  so  good,  though  nobody 
was  acquainted  therewith  but  Major  Cosby,  that,  before  the 
Adjutant  could  reach  his  house,  he  was  gone  off,  and  has 
ever  since  absconded  somewhere  in  the  woods  about  this 
River,  among  the  Indians,  pursuing  his  former  practices  of 
obstructing  H.  M.  service,  and  exciting  the  savages  to  mis- 
chief. To  prevent  which,  I  thought  proper,  by  order  published 
at  the  Mass-House,  to  command  him  to  be  gone  out  of  the 
Province  in  a  month's  time." 

But  the  most  able,  the  most  active,  and  the  most  unscru- 
pulous opponent  of  English  policy,  and  who  did  most  to 
bring  about  the  deportation  of  the  unhappy  confiding  Acadians, 
was  one  who  appeared  on  the  stage  at  a  somewhat  later  date^ 
and  who  acquired  for  himself  an  unenviable  notoriety  in 
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Acadian  annals — the  Abbe  Louis  Joseph  de  La  Loutre. 
This  unprincipled  man  was  sent  to  Canada  by  the  Society  of 
Foreign  Missions  in  1737.  He  became  missionary  to  the 
Mic-Mac  Indians  of  Acadie  in  1740-1,  and  at  once  made 
himself  obnoxious  to  Governor  Mascarene  by  inciting  the 
Acadians  to  opposition  ;  and  there  is  abundant  proof  in  the 
Archives  that  from  the  date  of  his  arrival  to  the  capture  of 
Fort  Beausejour,  he  was  the  most  determined  and  uncom- 
promising enemy  of  British  authority. 

In  the  winter  of  1730,  Governor  Philips  had  induced  the 
Acadians  of  Annapolis  River  to  subscribe  the  following  oath  : 
"  Je  promets  et  jure  sincerement  en  foi  de  chretien,  que  je 
serai  entierement  fidele  et  obeirai  vraiment  Sa  Majeste  le 
Roi  George  le  Second,  que  je  reconnoi  pour  le  Souverain 
Seigneur  de  PAcadie  ou  Nouvelle  Ecosse.  Ainsi,  Dieu  me 
soit  en  aide." 

There  are  228  signatures  attached,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note, 
as  shewing  the  state  of  education,  that  no  less  than  48  of  these 
subscribers  wrote  their  own  names. 

Governor  Mascarene,  in  writing  to  Governor  Shirley,  of 
Massachusetts,  in  1748,  says  : — "  Mr.  Armstrong  having  been 
Lieut.-Governor  over  the  whole  Province,  in  1725,  found 
means  to  bring  the  inhabitants  to  take  the  oath  to  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  on  Governor  Philips  returning,  some  years  after, 
these  inhabitants  complaining  that  this  oath  had  been  extorted 
by  undue  means,  His  Excellency  brought  them  at  last  to 
take  it  willingly" 

Some  of  the  Acadians,  however,  asserted  that,  though  they 
had  subscribed  the  oath,  there  was  an  understanding  that 
they  should  not  be  called  upon  to  bear  arms  against  the 
French  ;  and  Governor  Mascarene,  in  the  letter  above  quoted, 
says  : — "  I  have  heard  it  owned  by  those  who  were  at  Minas, 
when  the  oath  was  administered  at  that  place,  that  such  a 
promise  was  given  ;"  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  1727,  on 
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the   accession  of  George  the   Second,  Governor  Armstrong 
administered  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Fort  Annapolis,  and  permitted  a  condition,  that  they  should 
not  be  called  on  to  bear  arms,  to  be  inserted  in  the  margin  ; 
but  he   received   a   severe   reprimand   from  England  for  so 
doing.     And   in  the   subsequent  year,   Ensign  Wroth   was 
dispatched  toMinas,  Grand  Pre  and  Chignecto,  to  administer 
the  oaths  to  the  inhabitants,  none  of  whom  had  hitherto  taken 
any  whatever  to  the  British  Government  ;   and  unfortunately 
the  same  mistake  was  committed  as  by  Armstrong,  for  which 
he   was   summoned   before   the    Council  on  his  return  and 
reprimanded,  on  the   ground  that  the  "  articles  and  conces- 
sions" granted  by  him  "were  unwarrantable  and  dishonorable 
to  H.  M.  Government   and   authority,  and   consequently  null 
and  void."     These  proceedings  were  the  origin  of  the  claim 
of  neutrality,  afterwards  so  repeatedly  urged  by  the  Acadians ; 
but  there  is  abundant  proof  that  subsequent  to  this,  Governor 
Philips  was  able  to  announce,  in  1730,  "  the  unqualified  sub- 
mission of  the  inhabitants   of  the  whole   Province,  with  the 
exception   of  seventeen  families  at   Chignecto,  and  about 
nineteen  families    somewhere  on  the    sea-coast."     "  It   is, 
therefore,  apparent,"  continues  Akin,  "  that  no  qualified  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown   had   ever  been  given  by 
Nicholson,  Vetch,  Hobby,  or  Philips,  nor  was  any  such  oath 
authorized  or  recognized  by  the  British  G-overnment.     And 
as  Mr.  Murdoch  justly  observes,  no  blundering  or  temporising 
on  the  part  of  subordinates  could  vary    the   position  of  those 
people  as  subjects,  though  they  might  to  some  extent  palliate 
their  errors,  and  partially  account  for  their  discontent  and 
disaffection." 

Things  were  in  this  state  when,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
the  Abbe  L.  J.  de  La  Loutre  came  upon  the  stage  in  1740, 
from  which  date  till  1755  he  appears  to  have  been  actively 
engaged  as  a  correspondent  of  Vaudreuil  and  Gallisoniere, 
and  as  an  emissary  to  instigate  the  Indians  to  acts  of  hostility 
against  the  British. 
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There  is  evidence  that  he  headed  a  body  of  Abenaqui 
Indians  in  an  attack  on  Fort  Annapolis,  "  treacherously," 
says  Governor  Mascarene,  "  surprising  and  killing  all  the 
English  whom  he  found  without  the  Fort,  destroying  their 
cattle,  and  burning  their  houses." 

2nd.  That  in  1745  he  went  to  Canada  to  get  instructions, 
and  returned  in  September,  and  commenced  by  inciting  the 
Indians  on  St.  John  River  to  hostilities,  and,  after  distributing 
money  among  the  Indians  and  Acadians,  communicated 
with  the  Due  D'Anville's  fleet  by  signals  furnished  to  him. 

3rd.  In  March,  1746,  he  intercepted  the  letters  to  G-overnor 
Mascarene  at  Annapolis,  and  sent  them  to  Quebec.  In  July 
following,  he  aided  the  officers  of  a  French  frigate  to  capture 
yessels  loaded  with  provisions  for  the  British,  and  laid  a  plan, 
which  he  communicated  to  Ramesy  and  others,  for  the 
capture  of  Annapolis. 

4th.  As  Vicar-General  under  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  he 
influenced  Peres  Daudin,  Germain,  Manach  and  other  priests 
to  promote  disaffection  in  the  Province,  to  advise  the 
Acadians  to  repudiate  the  oaths,  and  to  leave  the  country. 

Fifthly.  He  stands  charged  with  the  atrocious  crime  of 
having  caused  the  treacherous  murder  of  Capt.  Edward  How. 
He  dressed  up  the  Mic-Mac  chief,  John  Cope,  in  the  uniform 
of  a  French  officer,  and  sent  him  to  the  English  fort  with  a 
flag  of  truce.  Capt.  How,  supposing  everything  right,  came 
out  to  parley,  and  was  shot  through  the  back  by  a  party  in 
ambush. 

With  this  introduction,  I  shall  give  an  extract  from  one  of 
his  letters  to  M.  Bigot,  dated  Bay  Verte,  15th  August,  1750  : 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Cobequid  are  to  decide  as  soon  as  they 
hear  from  France.  They  will  make  the  number  one  hundred 
families.  Perhaps  we  shall  have  more  from  Minas  if  they 
can  escape.  The  Canabas,  who  were  on  the  Chebucto  road, 
have  seized  the  letters  of  the  English  who  were  writing"  to 
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Minas  and  Port  Royal.  I  will  have  them  sent  to  you  by  the 
first  courier.  We  learn  that  the  English  are  getting  ready  to 
settle  at  Chignecto.  Captain  Rous,  with  two  other  ships,  is  to 
go  to  Bay  Verte.  The  two  vessels  which  passed  each  other 
on  the  banks  have  arrived  at  Louisbourg.  It  is  said  we  are 
threatened  with  an  approaching  war.  It  is  reported  that  they 
are  recruiting  the  regiments  and  calling  out  a  large  militia 
force.  Our  gentlemen  expect  to  be  relieved.  If  that  be  true, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  make  one's  arrangements  for  the 
magazines,  either  at  Echedack  or  at  the  River  Galparos  in 
Bay  Verte,  for  the  houses  and  lodging  of  soldiers  and  militia 
men.  We  are  waiting  only  news  from  France  to  decide 
upon  our  course." 

So  successful  had  been  La  Loutre's  efforts  in  1749,  that  he 
caused  a  letter,  signed  by  one  thousand  inhabitants,  to  be 
presented  to  G-overnor  Cornwallis,  stating  that  the  Acadians 
over  the  whole  country  were  resolved  not  to  take  the  oaths, 
but  would  rather  leave  the  country.  The  Bishop  of  Quebec, 
it  appears,  did  not,  however,  approve  of  his  course,  and  the 
British  authorities  had  offered  a  reward  for  his  apprehension, 
and  he  thus  wrote  him : — 

"  You  have  at  last,  my  dear  sir,  got  into  the  very  trouble 
which  I  foresaw  and  predicted  long  ago.  The  refugees 
could  not  fail  to  get  into  misery  sooner  or  later,  and  to  charge 
you  with  being  the  cause  of  their  misfortunes.  *  *  *  * 
The  Court  thought  it  necessary  to  facilitate  their  departure 
from  their  lands  ;  but  that  is  not  the  concern  of  our  profession. 
It  was  my  opinion  that  we  should  neither  say  anything 
against  the  course  pursued  nor  anything  to  induce  it.  I 
reminded  you,  a  long  time  ago,  that  a  priest  ought  not  to 
meddle  in  temporal  affairs,  and  that  if  he  did  so,  he  would 
always  create  enemies,  and  cause  the  people  to  be 
discontented. 

"  I  am  now  persuaded  that  the  General  and  all  France  will 
not  approve  of  the  return  of  the  refugees  to  their  lands,  and 
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the  English  Government  must  endeavour  to  attract  them. 
Those  refugees  would  do  well  to  demand — 1st.  The  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  by  no  means  to  allow  their 
priests  to  be  compelled,  as  it  were,  to  ask  a  blessing  from  the 
Governor.  They  should  take  care  that  the  Bishop  shall  have 
power  to  visit  them  at  least  every  five  years. 

"  2.  That  they  shall  neither  take  up  arms  against  the  French 
or  their  allies,  nor  even  act  as  pilots. 

"  3.  That  they  shall  have  the  right  to  leave  the  country 
whenever  they  think  proper  to  do  so.  Exhort  them  strongly 
not  to  return  to  the  English  without  these  conditions  ;  make 
it  appear  that  without  a  precise  explanation,  religion  would 
gradually  disappear  from  among  them." 

Things  had  arrived  at  such  a  state  in  1753,  that  the  British 
authorities  not  only  offered  no  opposition  to  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Acadians,  but  entered  seriously  into  the  consideration 
of  the  propriety  of  removing  them  ;  and  Governor  Hopson  took 
great  pains  to  ascertain  the  total  number  of  Indians  and 
Acadians,  and  reported  on  the  23rd  July,  to  the  Lords  of 
Trade,  that  there  were  973  families  of  Acadians  and  about 
300  families  of  Indians.  It  would,  however,  appear  that  in 
September  following,  the  Acadians  having  sent  in  to  Governor 
Hopson  a  memorial  couched  in  the  terms  recommended  by 
the  Bishop,  he  gave  them  permission  to  return  and  resume 
their  lands,  to  have  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  "  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  other  French  inhabitants,  and  shall  enjoy 
all  the  privileges  granted  them  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,"  on 
their  taking  the  following  oath  : 

"  Je  promet  et  jure  sincerement,  que  je  serai  fidele,  el  que 
je  porterai  une  loyaute  parfaite  vers  Sa  Majeste1  Le  Roi 
George  Second.  Ainsi,  que  Dieu  me  soit  en  aide." 

Very  little  good  resulted  from  these   negociations  ;   and  in 
1754,  the  Acadians,  who,  at  the  suggestion  of  La  Loutre,  had 
c 
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abandoned  their  farms  atMinas  and  Beaubassin,  and  removed 
beyond  the  isthmus,  sent  deputies  to  Quebec,  who  were 
"  pretty  badly  received  by  the  General ;"  and  the  Archives  give 
a  letter,  of  date  Nov.  9,  where  the  following  passages  occur  : — 
"  Your  policy  of  threatening  the  English  by  our  savages  is  an 
excellent  one.  •  They  will  fear  them  still  more  when  they  do 
strike.  I  regard  these  savages  as  tlje  mainstay  of  the  colony  ; 
and  in  order  to  keep  alive  this  spirit  of  hatred  and  revenge,  we 
must  remove  every  occasion  of  allowing  it  to  be  bribed  ;  and 
the  present  condition  of  Canada  demands  that  those  nations 
which  are  strongly  connected  should  strike  without  delay, 
provided  the  order  shall  not  appear  to  come  from  me,  because  I 
have  precise  instructions  to  remain  on  the  defensive." 

La  Loutre  and  Daudin  continued  their  efforts,  and  in  1755 
the  British  Government  determined  to  strike  a  blow  which 
it  trusted  would  effectually  put  an  end  to  their  machinations. 
La  Loutre,  accompanied  by  a  large  body  of  Acadians,  retreated 
to  Fort  Beausejour,  which  was  besieged  by  Col.  Monckton, 
to  whom  it  surrendered  on  the  16th  June,  La  Loutre  having 
escaped  before  the  surrender.  There  were  found  in  the  Fort 
150  regulars  and  300  Acadians  ;  450  Acadians  had  also  been 
stationed  at  a  block-house  on  the  River  Malaguash. 

On  the  surrender  of  Beausejour,  the  Governor  was 
instructed  to  consult  and  take  measures  with  Admirals 
Boscawen  and  Mostyn  as  to  any  further  emergency,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  the  Acadians  should  again  be  called  upon 
to  take  the  oaths  without  reserve,  or  that  effectual  measures 
should  be  at  once  taken  to  remove  them  from  the  Province. 
It  so  happened  that  on  the  9th  July  the  British  arms  sustained, 
on  the  Banks  of  the  Monongahela,  the  most  disastrous  defeat 
ever  experienced,  General  Braddock  having  been  completely 
routed,  with  terrible  loss.  This  news  was  communicated  to 
the  Acadians  by  the  Canadian  emissaries,  coupled  with  the 
confident  announcement  that  the  British  would  soon  be  driven 
from  Acadia.  The  inhabitants  were  so  emboldened  by  this, 
that  when  they  were  called  upon  to  take  the  oath,  they 
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peremptorily  refused,  writing  to  Governor  Lawrence  : — "  As 
we  are  all  well  aware  that  the  King  our  master  loves  and 
protects  only  constant,  faithful,  and  free  subjects,  and  as  it  is 
only  by  virtue  of  his  kindness,  and  of  the  fidelity  which  we 
have  always  preserved  towards  his  Majesty,  that  he  has 
granted  to  us,  and  still  continues  to  grant  to  us,  the  entire 
possession  of  our  property,  and  the  free  and  public  exercise  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  we  desire  to  continue,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power,  to  be  faithful  and  dutiful  in  the  same 
manner  that  we  were  allowed  to  be  by  his  Excellency  Mr. 
Richard  Philipp." 

On  the  receipt  of  this  answer,  and  the  deputies  having 
peremptorily  declined  to  take  the  oath,  G-ov.  Lawrence,  on 
the  31st  July,  wrote  to  Col.  Monckton  : — "  The  deputies  of 
the  French  inhabitants  of  the  districts  of  Annapolis,  Minas 
and  Pisiquid,  having  been  called  before  this  Council,  have 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  Majesty,  and 
have  also  declared  this  to  be  the  sentiments  of  the  whole 
people ;  whereupon  the  Council  advised,  and  it  is  accordingly 
determined,  that  they  shall  be  removed  out  of  the  country  as 
soon  as  possible  ;  and  as  to  those  about  the  isthmus  who 
were  in  arms,  and  therefore  entitled  to  no  favor  from  the 
Government,  it  is  determined  to  begin  with  them  first ;  and 
for  this  purpose,  orders  are  given  for  a  sufficient  number  of 
transports  to  be  sent  up  the  bay  with  all  possible  despatch 
for  taking  them  on  board,  by  whom  you  will  receive  particular 
instructions  as  to  the  manner  of  their  being  disposed  of,  the 
places  of  their  destination,  and  every  other  thing  necessary 
for  that  purpose. 

"  In  the  meantime,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  this  measure 
as  secret  as  possible,  as  well  to  prevent  their  attempting  to 
escape  as  to  carry  off  their  cattle,  &c. ;  and  the  better  to  effect 
this,  you  will  endeavor  to  fall  on  some  stratagem  to  get  the 
men,  both  young  and  old  (especially  the  heads  of  families), 
into  your  power,  and  detain  them  till  the  transports  shall 
arrive,  so  as  they  may  be  ready  to  be  shipped  off;  for  when 
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this  is  done,  it  is  not  much  to  be  feared  that  the 
women  and  children  will  attempt  to  go  away  and  carry  off 
the  cattle." 

In  order  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  Acadians,  or  their 
joining  and  strengthening  their  countrymen  at  Cape  Breton, 
St.  Johns,  or  Canada,  it  was  decided  that  they  should  be  sent 
in  different  detachments  to  Massachussets,  North  Carolina, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  and  New 
York, — the  G-overnors  of  which  colonies  received  instructions 
as  to  their  reception  and  the  prevention  of  their  return. 

We  have  already  given  estimates  of  the  numbers  of 
Acadians,  taken  at  different  periods  by  different  Governors. 
The  first  census  or  estimate  by  Col.  Vetch,  in  1714,  amounted 
to  2,500  souls,  counting  five  to  a  family. 

According  to  Governor  Hopson's  census,  they  had  increased 
in  1753  to  973  families,  or  4865  souls. 

In  1755,  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived, 
numbers  who  had  been  induced  to  emigrate  to  Canada,  St. 
Johns,  and  Cape  Breton,  had  returned  ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
there  were  then  in  Acadia  about  7,000  souls.  This  is  the 
estimate  of  G-overnor  Lawrence  ;  Raynal  says  18,000. 

As  soon  as  the  authorities  had  decided  on  the  terrible 
alternative  of  deportation,  instructions  were  issued  to  Colonel 
"Winslow,  commanding  at  Pisiquid,  and  Major  Handfield  at 
Annapolis  Royal,  which  were  in  terms  sufficiently  considerate 
and  humane,  and  calculated  to  secure  that  "  whole  families 
should  go  in  the  same  vessel,"  and  to  make  the  removal  "  as 
easy  as  His  Majesty's  service  will  permit." 

The  Archives  shew  that  eighteen  vessels  were  chartered  and 
suitably  provisioned,  and  instructed  to  rendezvous  at 
convenient  stations.  Those  appointed  to  rendezvous  in  the 
Basin  of  Minas  were  destined  to  carry  500  persons  to  North 
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Carolina;  1000  to  Virginia,  and  500  or  more  to  Maryland. 
Those  in  Annapolis  river  were  to  convey  300  persons  to 
Philadelphia,  200  to  ISew  York,  300  to  Connecticut,  and  200 
or  more  to  Boston.  The  accounts  shew  that  this  was  done  at 
a  cost  of  £6,568  7s.  6d.,  exclusive  of  provisions  furnished  by 
Government. 

All  arrangements  were  completed,  and  the  transports  had 
arrived  at  the  various  places  of  the  proposed  embarkation 
about  the  sixth  of  September,  when  Col.  Winslow  issued  his 
proclamation  calling  on  the  people  to  assemble  to  hear  the 
King's  orders,  similar  proclamations  being  published  in  the 
other  districts  ;  and  as  the  account  given  by  Longfellow  of 
the  proceedings  at  Grand  Pre*  is  substantially  correct,  and 
probably  furnishes  a  fair  portrait  of  what  took  place  at  the 
other  places,  I  shall  read  from  Evangeline  what  is  there  said 
of  this  most  heart-rending  event  : 


"  Pleasantly  rose  next  morn  the  sun  on  the  village  of  Grand  Pre. 

Pleasantly  gleamed  in  the  soft  sweet  air  .the  Basin  ofMinas, 

Where  the  ships,  with  their  wavering  shadows,  were  riding  at  anchor  j 

Life  had  long  been  astir  in  the  village,  and  clamorous  labour 

Knocked  with  its  hundred  hands  at  the  golden  gates  of  the  morning. 

Now,  from  the  country  round,  from  the  farms  and  the  neighbouring  hamlets, 

Came  in  their  holiday  dresses  the  blithe  Acadian  peasants. 

Many  a  glad  good-morrow  and  jocund  laugh  from  the  young  folk, 

Made  the  bright  air  brighter,  as  up  from  the  numerous  meadows, 

Where  no  path  could  be  seen,  but  the  track  of  wheels  in  the  green-sward, 

Group  after  group  appeared,  and  joined  or  passed  on  the  highway. 

Long  ere  noon  in  the  village,  all  sounds  of  labour  were  silenced. 

Thronged  were  the  streets  with  people,  and  noisy  groups  at  the  house  doors 

Sat  in  the  cheerful  sun,  and  rejoiced  and  gossiped  together. 

Every  house  was  an  inn.  where  all  were  welcomed  and  feasted ; 

For  with  this  simple  people,  who  lived  like  brothers  together, 

All  things  were  held  in  common,  and  what  one  had  was  another's. 

Yet,  under  Benedict's  roof,  hospitality  seemed  more  abundant, 

For  Evangeline  stood  among  the  guests  of  her  father ; 

Bright  was  her  face  with  smiles,  and  words  of  welcome  and  gladness 

Fell  from  her  beautiful  lips,  and  blessed  the  cup  as  she  gave  it." 
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But  now  the  scene  is  changed  : 

"So  passed  the  morning  away.     And  lo !  with  a  summons  sonorous, 
Sounded  the  bell  from  its  tower,  and  over  the  meadows  a  drum  beat. 
Thronged  ere  long  was  the  church  with  men.     Without,  in  the  churchyard, 
Waited  the  women.    They  stood  by  the  graves,  and  hung  on  the  headstones 
Garlands  of  autumn  leaves  and  evergreens  fresh  from  the  forest. 
Then  came  the  guard  from  the  ships,  and  marching  proudly  among  them, 
Entered  the  sacred  portal.     With  loud  and  dissonant  clangour 
Echoed  the  sound  of  their  brazen  drums  from  ceiling  and  casement,: — 
Echoed  a  moment  only,  and  slowly  the  ponderous  portal 
Closed,  and  in  silence  the  crowd  awaited  the  will  of  the  soldiers. 
Then  up  rose  their  commander  and  spake  from  the  steps  of  the  altar, 
Holding  aloft  in  his  hands,  with  its  seals,  the  Eoyal  commission. 
'  You  are  convened  this  day,'  he  said,  'by  Bis  Majesty's  orders. 
Clement  and  kind  has  he  been,  but  how  you  have  answered  his  kindness- 
Let  your  own  hearts  reply  !     To  my  natural  make  and  my  temper, 
Painful  the  task  is  I  do,  which  to  you  I  know  must  be  grievous. 
Yet  must  I  bow  and  obey,  and  deliver  the  will  of  our  monarch  ; 
Namely,  that  all  your  lands  and  dwellings  and  cattle  of  all  kinds, 
Forfeited  be  to  the  crown  ;  and  that  you  yourselves  from  this  Province 
Be  transported  to  other  lands.     God  grant  you  may  dwell  there, 
Ever  as  faithful  subjects,  a  happy  and  peaceable  people ! 
Prisoners  BOW  I  declare  you ;  for  such  is  His  Majesty's  pleasure.'  "' 

The  effect  of  this  address  is  then  well  given  : 

"Silent  a  moment  they  stood  in  speechless  wonder,  and  then  rose 

Louder  and  ever  louder  a  wail  of  sorrow  and  anger, 

And  by  one  impulse  moved  they  madly  rushed  to  the  doorway. 

Vain  was  the  hope  of  escape  ;  and  cries  and  fierce  imprecations 

Rang  through  the  house  of  prayer ;  and  high  o'er  the  heads  of  the  others' 

Rose,  with  his  arms  uplifted,  the  figure  of  Basil  the  blacksmith, 

As,  on  a  stormy  sea,  a  spar  is  tossed  by  the  billows. 

Flushed  was  his  face  and  distorted  with  passion ;  and  wildly  he  shouted — 

"  Down  with  the  tyrants  of  England  I  we  never  have  sworn  them  allegiance^ 

Death  to  these  foreign  soldiers,  who  seize  on  our  homes  and  our  harvests  I77 

More  he  fain  would  have  said  ;  but  the  merciless  hand  of  a  soldier 

Smote  him  upon  the  mouth,  and  dragged  him  down  to  the  pavement." 

In  the  midst  of  the  strife  and  tumult,  the  door  of  the  chancel 
opened,  and  Father  Felician  entered.  We  have  been  com- 
pelled to  give  a  portrait  of  a  bad  priest  in  the  person  of 
La  Loutre  ;  we  are  now  happy  to  recognize  in  Father  Felician 
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the  faithful  minister  of  the  Master  whom  he  professed  to  serve, 
the  apostle  of  peace  and  good-will  among  men,  and  who  was 
the  type  of  such  priests  as  M.  Bailly,  whom  the  English 
delighted  to  honor,  and  whose  services  were  publicly  and 
officially  recognized  on  more  occasions  than  one.  Father 
Felician,  ascending  the  steps  of  the  altar,  thus  spake  : 

"  What  is  this  that  ye  do,  my  children  ?  What  madness  has  seized  you  ? 

Forty  years  of  my  life  have  I  laboured  among  you,  and  taught  you, 

Not  in  word  alone,  but  in  deed,  to  love  one  another  ! 

Is  this  the  fruit  of  my  toils,  of  my  vigils  and  prayers  and  privations  ? 

Have  you  so  soon  forgotten  all  lessons  of  love  and  forgiveness  ? 

This  is  the  house  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  would  you  profane  it 

Thus  with  violent  deeds  and  hearts  overflowing  with  hatred  ? 

Lo !  where  the  crucified  Christ  from  his  cross  is  gazing  upon  you  ! 

See  in  those  sorrowful  eyes  what  meekness  and  holy  compassion  I 

Hark  how  those  lips  still  repeat  the  prayer,  '  O,  Father,  forgive  them  P 

Let  us  repeat  that  prayer  in  the  hour  when  the  wicked  assail  us ; 

Let  us  repeat  it  now,  and  say,  '  O,  Father,  forgive  them  !'  " 

Few  were  his  words  of  rebuke,  but  deep  in  the  hearts  of  his  people 

Sank  they,  and  sobs  of  contrition  succeeded  that  passionate  outbreak  ; 

And  they  repeated  his  prayer  and  said,  "  O,  Father,  forgive  them  !  " 

Time  will  not  permit  us  to  read  the  graphic  description  of 
occurrences  between  this  and  the  day  of  embarkation,  but  we 
now  resume  : 

"  Four  times  the  sun  had  risen  and  set;  and  now  on  the  fifth  day 
Cheerily  called  the  cock  to  the  sleeping  maids  of  the  farm-house. 
Soon  o'er  the  yellow  fields,  in  silent  and  mournful  procession, 
Came  from  the  neighbouring  hamlets  and  farms  the  Acadian  women, 
Driving  in  ponderous  wains  their  household  goods  to  the  sea  shore, 
Pausing  and  looking  back  to  gaze  once  more  on  their  dwellings 
Ere  they  were  shut  from  sight  by  the  winding  road  and  the  woodland. 
Close  at  their  sides  their  children  ran  and  urged  on  the  oxen, 
While  in  their  little  hands  they  clasped  some  fragments  of  playthings." 

Then  followed  the  mournful  procession  of  the  men  from 
the  church,  and — 

tl  The  old  men  as  they  marched,  and  the  women  that  stood  by  the  way-side, 
Joined  in  the  sacred  psalm  ;  and  the  birds  in  the  sunshine  above  them 
Mingled  their  notes  therewith,  like  voices  of  spirits  departed." 
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They  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gaspereau  : 

"  There-disorder  prevailed,  and  the  tumult  and  stir  of  embarking. 

Busily  plied  the  freighted  boats  ;  and  in  the  confusion 

Wives  were  torn  from  their  husbands,  and  mothers,  too  late,  saw  their  children 

Left  on  the  land,  extending  their  arms,  with  wildest  entreaties. 

So  unto  separate  ships  were  Basil  and  Gabriel  carried, 

While  in  despair  on  the  shore  Evangeline  stood  with  her  father." 

Before  the  embarkation  is  completed,  night  comes  on,  and 
families  encamp  on  the  beach,  when — 

"  Suddenly  rose  from  the  south  a  light,  as  in  autumn  the  blood-red 

Moon  climbs  the  crystal  walls  of  heaven  o'er  the  horizon. 

Columns  of  shining  smoke  uprose,  and  flashes  of  flame  were 

Thrust  through  their  folds  and  withdrawn. 

These  things  beheld  in  dismay  the  crowd  on  the  shore  and  on  shipboard  ; 

Speechless  at  first  they  stood,  then  cried  aloud  in  their  anguish  : 

'  We  shall  behold  no  more  our  homes  in  the  village  of  Grand  Pre  !' 

Loud  on  a  sudden  the  cocks  began  to  crow  in  the  farm-yards, 

Thinking  the  day  had  dawned  ;  and  anon  the  lowing  of  cattle 

Came  on  the  evening  breeze,  by  the  barking  of  dogs  interrupted. 

Then  rose  a  sound  of  dread,  such  as  startles  the  sleeping  of  encampments 

Far  in  the  western  prairies  or  forests  that  skirt  the  Nebraska, 

When  the  wild  horses,  affrighted,  sweep  by  with  the  speed  of  the  whirlwind, 

Or  the  loud  bellowing  herds  of  buffaloes  rush  to  the  river. 

Such  was  the  sound  that  arose  on  the  night  as  the  herds  and  the  horses 

Broke  through  their  folds  and  fences,  and  madly  rushed  o'er  the  meadows." 

On  the  morrow : 

"  With  the  falling  tide  the  vessels  departed, 

Bearing  a  nation  with  all  its  household  gods  into  exile, 

Exile  without  an  end,  and  without  an  example  in  story." 

Here  Longfellow  uses  the  extreme  of  poetical  license.  Can 
any  of  us  forget  how,  with  high-strung  harp,  the  bard  of 
Israel  bewailed  another  captivity  ? 

"  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down 
And  wept,  when  we  remembered  thee,  0  Sion. 
As  for  our  harps,  we  hanged  them 
On  the  trees  that  are  therein  ; 
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For  they  that  led  us  away  captive  required 
Of  us  a  song  and  melody  in  our  heaviness : 

'  Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Sion  1' 
How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song 
In  a  strange  land  ? 
If  I  forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem,  let  my 
Right  hand  forget  her  cunning  !" 

And  Haliburton  has  written  : — "  The  removal  of  the  French 
aeutrals  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  pathetic  lament  of  the 
Mantuan  Shepherd,  when  driven  from  his  patrimony  by  the 
victorious  soldiers  of  Augustus :  "  O,  Lycida,  vivi  pervenimus," 
&c.,  &c.  And  every  school-boy  must  recollect  the  wail  of 
Melibo3us  :  "Nos  patrae  fines  et  dulcia  linquimus  arva.^  But 
to  come  down  to  later  times  when  men  professed  Christianity, 
we  only  require  to  read  a  page  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella, — when,  in  1492,  "  the  decree  was  issued  that  all 
unbaptized  Jews,  of  whatever  sex,  age,  or  condition,  should 
depart  from  the  realm  by  the  end  of  July  next  ensuing, 
prohibiting  them  from  revisiting  it  on  any  pretext  whatever, 
under  penalty  of  death  and  confiscation  of  property.  They 
'  Were  to  go  forth  as  exiles  from  the  land  of  their  birth  ;  the 
land  where  all  whom  they  ever  loved  had  lived  or  died ;  the 
land  not  so  much  of  their  own  adoption  as  of  inheritance, 
which  had  been  the  home  of  their  ancestors  for  centuries,  and 
with  whose  prosperity  and  glory  they  were,  of  course,  as 
intimately  associated  as  was  any  ancient  Spaniard.  They 
were  to  be  cast  out  helpless  and  defenceless,  with  a  brand  of 
infamy  set  on  them  among  nations,  who  had  always  held 
them  in  derision  and  hatred."  A  Genoese  historian,  an  eye- 
witness, thus  describes  the  scene  : — "  No  one  could  behold 
the  sufferings  of  the  Jewish  exiles  unmoved.  A  great  many 
perished  of  hunger,  especially  those  of  tender  years.  Mothers, 
with  scarcely  strength  to  support  themselves,  carried  their 
famished  infants  in  their  arms,  and  died  with  them.  Many  fell 
victims  to  the  cold,  others  to  intense  thirst,  &c.  The  whole 
number  expelled  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  is  variously 
estimated  from  one  hundred  and  sixty  to  eight  hundred 
thousand."  Let  us  hope  that  the  smaller  number  is  correct 

D 
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Whilst  humanity  must  always  deplore  the  dread  necessity 
which  compels  the  adoption  of  such  extreme  measures,  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  expatriation  of  the  Acadians, 
heart-rending  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  was  deprived  of  much 
bitterness  by  the  manner  in  which  it  was  actually  carried 
out  ;  and  though  it  is  true  that  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of 
embarkation,  families  were  separated  and  sent  to  different 
colonies,  yet  we  have  undoubted  evidence  that  this  was 
subsequently  remedied,  and  the  lost  found  and  restored. 
And  though  it  was  the  intention  of  the  English  to  deport  as 
many  as  possible,  "  a  nation  with  all  its  household  gods 
was  not  borne  into  exile."  A  good  many  occasions  had 
previously  offered  when  the  Acadians  had  of  their  own 
accord,  or  at  the  instance  of  such  emissaries  as  La  Loutre, 
abandoned  their  country;  and  even  of  the  7,000  which  the 
official  returns  shew  were  still  in  Acadia  in  September,  1755, 
we  have  no  proof  that  more  than  3,000  were  deported  in  the 
British  ships.  We  know  that  when  the  ships  arrived  at 
Annapolis  and  Cumberland,  the  Acadians  fled  to  the  woods, 
carrying  with  them  their  wives  and  children.  Hunger  and 
exposure  induced  many  to  return  and  surrender ;  many  more 
joined  the  Indian  encampments  ;  while  others  escaped  to 
Canada,  St.  Johns,  and  Cape  Breton. 

Many  who  had  been  sent  to  Carolina  and  the  other 
colonies,  gradually  found  their  way  back,  and,  during  the 
troubled  times  preceding  the  conquest  of  Canada,  in  1759-60, 
joined  the  Canadians  and  Indians,  and,  according  to  Governor 
Wilmot,  "  more  than  once  had  the  audacity  to  attack  the 
King's  troops  ;"  and  we  find  by  an  official  return  of  22nd 
March,  1764,  that  there  were  still  in  the  Province  405  families, 
numbering  1762  souls,  besides  300  in  St.  Johns,  who,  to 
use  their  own  written  language  to  Governor  Wilmot, 
"  Acknowledging  no  sovereign  but  the  King  of  France, 
earnestly  request  the  Government  to  provide  vessels  to 
transport  them  to  France,  that  they  may  prove  to  their 
prince  how  devoted  they  are  to  his  service,  and  how 
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ready  they  are  to  sacrifice,  not  only  their  own  lives,  but 
the  lives  of  their  women  and  children.  Besides,  the  religion 
which  they  profess  causes  them  to  persist  earnestly  in  this 
matter."  This  is  the  same  feeling  which  shewed  itself  so 
strongly  in  1749,  when  English  colonists  began  to  mingle 
among  them,  when  they  wrote  to  Cornwallis :  "  What  causes 
us  all  very  great  pain,  is  the  fact  that  the  English  wish  to 
live  among  us.  This  is  the  general  sentiment." 

In  reply  to  Governor  Wilmot's  letter  aforementioned,  Lord 
Halifax  wrote  : — "  His  most  Christian  Majesty's  ministers 
assured  him  that  the  Court  had  no  intention  of  interfering 
with  respect  to  the  removal  of  the  Acadians.  His  Majesty 
considers  the  French  Acadians  in  the  same  light  with  the 
rest  of  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  America.  If  they 
shall  be  willing  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  to  become 
good  subjects  and  useful  inhabitants,  it  will  be  your  care  to 
settle  them  in  such  parts  of  your  Government  as  may  be 
agreeable  to  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time  consistent 
with  the  public  peace  and  security.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they 
cannot  be  prevailed  on  to  settle  in  good  humor,  and  for  good 
purposes,  the  liberty  of  removing  themselves  out  of  the 
Province,  or  out  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  cannot  be  denied 
them  as  subjects." 

Finding  no  sympathy  from  the  French  Government,  and 
retaining  their  aversion  to  the  English,  a  number  of  families, 
amounting  to  600  souls,  departed  in  the  following  November 
to  the  French  West  Indies,  in  vessels  chartered  by  themselves, 
although  they  had  certain  accounts  that  the  climate  had  been 
fatal  to  many  of  their  countrymen,  who  had  emigrated  from 
Georgia  and  Carolina. 

What  was  the  fate  of  those  who  remained  ?  Let  Longfellow 
answer  : 

"  Still  stands  the  forest  primeval ;   but  under  the  shade  of  its  branches 
Dwells  another  race,  with  other  customs  and  language. 
Only  along  the  shore  of  the  mournful  and  misty  Atlantic 
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Linger  a  few  Acadian  peasants,  whose  fathers  from  exile 

Wandered  back  to  their  native  land,  to  die  in  its  bosom. 

In  the  fisherman's  cot,  the  wheel  and  the  loom  are  still  busy ; 

Maidens  still  wear  their  Norman  caps  and  their  kirtles  of  homespun, 

And  by  the  evening  fire  repeat  Evangeline's  story; 

While  from  its  rocky  caverns,  the  deep- voiced  neighbouring  Ocean 

Speaks,  and  in  accents  disconsolate  answers  to  the  wail  of  the  forest." 

Fortymately,  we  are  in  a  position  to  give  a  more  pleasing 
and  happy  termination  to  an  "  o'er  true  tale." 

Bouchette,  writing  in  1828,  says  : — "  By  the  estimate  made 
in  1764,  two  thousand  six  hundred  were  Acadians,  who  had 
escaped  the  general  expulsion,  or  returned  to  the  Province 
at  the  peace.  In  1772,  there  were  2,100  Acadians  and  865 
Indians  ;"  and  speaking  of  the  time,  he  wrote : — "  They  settle 
together  as  much  as  possible,  preserve  their  religion, 
language  and  customs,  and  never  intermarry  with  their 
Protestant  neighbours.  As  a  people,  they  are  moral,  simple 
in  their  habits,  cheerful  in  their  disposition,  and,  though 
neither  so  intelligent,  perhaps,  or  enterprising  as  the  other 
inhabitants,  are  contented  and  happy."  "  The  township  of 
Clare  is  almost  exclusively  settled  by  Acadians.  This 
township  is  in  a  nourishing  condition  ;  farming,  lumber,  and 
the  fisheries,  are  industriously  and  extensively  carried  on. 
There  are  several  small  vessels  owned  by  the  inhabitants  ; 
they  have  erected  between  thirty  and  forty  saw-mills  and 
grist-mills." 

M.  Chauveau,  referring  to  the  subject,  in  his  highly 
interesting  Journal  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  I860, 
considers  that  the  deportation  was  caused  by  "  a  cruel  and 
misguided  policy,"  and  adds  : — "  Many  parishes  in  Lower 
Canada  were  settled  by  these  refugees,  and  they  are  not 
among  the  less  peaceable  nor  the  less  prosperous.  The 
characteristics  of  the  Acadian  race  still  distinguish  their 
descendants  from  the  French  Canadians.  A  certain  number 
returned  after  the  peace  of  1760,  and  joined  those  who 
had  escaped  the  deplorable  fate  of  their  country;  their 
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descendants  form  an  important  portion  of  the  population  of 
New  Brunswick,  Cape  Breton,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island. 
M.  Rameau,  a  French  writer,  who  is  now  visiting  the  Lower 
Provinces,  and  who  had  procured  from  the  Archives  of  the 
Government  in  France  statistical  information  of  great  value 
to  the  original  settlers,  considers  that  the  natural  increase  of 
the  Acadians  is  even  greater  than  that  of  the  Canadians. 
He  says  that  the  actual  Acadian  population  of  the  Lower 
Provinces  is  95,000  souls,  a  figure  which  some  will,  perhaps, 
think  somewhat  exaggerated,  but  which  must  be  nearly 
correct,  since  Mr.  R.'s  information  was  chiefly  obtained  from, 
the  missionaries  of  the  several  Acadian  parishes.  As  a 
general  rule,  education  has  made  little  progress  among  the 
Acadians  yet ;  but  at  Arichat  and  other  places  where  some 
of  them  have  been  educated,  they  have  attained  to  no 
inconsiderable  wealth  and  influence. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  means  will  be  taken  to  induce  them 
to  take  advantage  of  the  liberal  provisions  made  for  education 
in  that  Province." 

In  another  place,  M.  Chauveau  says  : — "  The  handful  of 
people  that  escaped  the  banishment  of  their  nation  have 
wonderfully  multiplied ;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  great 
American  poet,  Longfellow,  had  no  idea  of  this  increase  when 
he  wrote  his  charming  poem  of  Evangeline." 

The  Acadians  of  the  present  day  shew  the  same  attachment 
to  the  soil  first  settled  by  their  forefathers  as  those  of  old  ;  and 
M.  Tache,  in  his  book,  contrasts  it  eloquently  with  the 
disposition  lately  evinced  by  some  of  his  own  countrymen  : 
"  The  descendants  of  these  brave  Acadians  who  had  returned 
to  their  native  land,  after  eluding  a  persecution  by  which  they 
had  been  driven  away,  do  not  abandon  their  homes  to  seek 
in  a  foreign  land  a  subsistence  or  a  refuge.  Though  left  in 
obscurity,  and  with  but  a  small  share  in  the  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  their  beloved  country,  they  do  not  emigrate  to  the 
United  States,  Less  favoured  than  we  are  in  many  respects, 
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they  still  cling  to  the  soil  which  their  forefathers  redeemed 
to  civilization,  and  transmit  to  their  children  the  traditions  of 
the  past.  No  extravagant  idea,  no  hollow  dream  of  Utopia, 
no  thirst  of  gold,  nor  spirit  of  insubordination,  has  loosened 
the  domestic  ties,  nor  effaced  the  love  which  they  feel  for  a 
rural  life — for  the  labour  of  the  field  is  preferred  to  every  other 
toil.  They  either  till  the  earth  or  attend  to  the  product  of  the 
fisheries.  Their  young  men  do  not  load  and  unload  the 
Durham  boats  of  the  Erie  Canal ;  nor  are  the  young  women 
to  be  found  as  servants  in  the  towns.  The  custom  has  not 
come  into  vogue  of  shaking  off  the  paternal  authority  as  early 
as  possible,  and  of  believing  oneself  of  great  consequence, 
before  being  either  the  head  of  a  family  or  a  useful  and 
respected  citizen." 

In  reference  to  the  statements  of  1'Abbe  Raynal  and  Messrs. 
Hoquart  and  Beauharnois,  cited  in  the  early  part  of  this  paper, 
I  may  say  that  truth,  as  is  generally  the  case,  will  be  found 
to  lie  between.  The  Acadians  were  not  then,  nor  are  they 
now,  what  either  of  them  describe  them  ;  but  I  tell  you, 
from  my  own  knowledge,  we  may  safely  accept  as  correct 
what  Bouchette  has  written,  who,  in  this,  as  in  everything 
else  which  he  has  written,  has  proved  himself  a  most 
reliable  authority.  M.  Chauveau's  account  is,  in  the  main, 
fair  and  correct,  and  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Dr. 
Tache,  who  appears  to  have  been  not  so  well  informed  on 
the  subject. 

In  addition  to  Arichat,  mentioned  by  M.  Chauveau,  the 
townships  of  Clare  and  Argyle,  in  the  west,  are  largely 
Acadian  settlements,  and  were  formerly  represented  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly  by  the  D'Entremonts,  Comos, 
Robichauds,  &c.,  as  Arichat  was  by  Martel. 

The  comparative  isolation  of  the  Acadians  of  the  present 
day  must  not  be  attributed  too  much  to  their  attachment  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith ;  for  we  still  find  the  Protestant 
German  settlement  of  Lunenburg,  and  the  French  Protestant 
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settlements  at  River  John,  in  the  county  of  Pictou,  and 
Burosois,  in  the  county  of  Colchester,  who  have  almost 
abandoned  the  use  of  their  native  tongues,  and  who  attend 
English  Protestant  places  of  worship,  still  retain  many  of  the 
habits  and  customs  of  their  ancestors,  and  rarely  intermarry 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Lovers  of  the  sentimental  may  see  great  beauty  in  being 
told  by  Longfellow : 

"  That  from  its  rocky  caverns  the  deep-voiced 

Neighbouring  ocean 

Speaks,  and,  in  accents  disconsolate,  answers 
To  the  wail  of  the  forest." 

But  those  who  have  a  practical  turn  of  mind  will  be  glad 
to  know  that,  in  the  present  year  of  Grace,  the  bore  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  bounds  cheerfully  at  the  sound  of  that  b$te 
noire,  of  the  poets  of  the  Wordsworth  school,  the  shriek  of  the 
whistle  of  the  iron  horse ;  and  those  who  are  given  to  reading 
the  newspapers,  will  see  that  twice  a-day  they  may  travel 
from  Windsor  (Pisiquid)  to  Annapolis  (Port  Royal),  through 
a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  a  land  of  corn  and 
vines,  and  the  fruit  from  whose  orchards  took  prizes  at  the 
"  world's  fair." 

I  may  now  ask  you  for  a  verdict  which  I  think  must  be  a 
reversal  of  that  of  the  early  historians,  and  that  it  will  affirm 
that  the  deportation  was  not  "  an  act  of  cruelty  and  unfeeling 
tyranny,"  but  a  dreadful  necessity,  which,  even  in  our  own 
time,  war  is  held  to  justify,  affording  additional  proof  of  what 
the  poet  has  so  forcibly  sung  : 

"  Man's  inhumanity  to  man 
Makes  countless  thousands  mourn." 

Still,  we  may  take  a  useful  lesson  from  it.  This  great 
Dominion,  from  "Icy  Gaspe"  to  the  Pacific,  was  at  first  the 
undoubted  possession  of  the  French,  who,  in  their  pride  and 
power,  decreed  that  "  no  heretic  or  alien"  should  be  permitted 
to  settle  in  "  NEW  FRANCE." 
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The  Puritans  of  "NEW  ENGLAND,"  on  the  other  hand, 
forgetful  of  the  persecutions  which  had  driven  them  from 
their  native  land,  legislated  in  the  strongest  spirit  of  bigotry 
and  intolerance  against  the  "  Mass." 

This  is  what  man  proposed,  but  God  disposed  very 
differently.  Statistics  shew  that  the  Northern  Continent 
of  America  is  now  the  home  of  every  people,  nation,  and 
language;  that  in  our  own  Dominion,  people  speaking  the 
English  language,  and  professing  the  Protestant  faith,  slightly 
preponderate  ;  that  in  the  New  England  States,  there  is  a 
new  heart  and  spirit  in  the  descendants  of  the  Puritan  fathers, 
who,  while  they  have  maintained  freedom  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  see  without 
fear  the  "Mass-House"  standing  side  by  side  with  the 
Protestant  church. 

A  higher  power  than  human  will  or  desire  had  decreed 
that  this  continent  should  furnish  a  home  for  the  toiling 
millions  of  every  clime  ;  and  we  have  the  testimony  of 
thousands  that,  in  this  Dominion,  which  Grod  has  blest  with 
a  healthy  climate  and  a  fruitful  soil,  they  have  found  a 
freedom  only  dreamt  of  elsewhere.  It  becomes  our  duty,  then, 
flinging  aside  all  national  and  religious  prejudices,  but 
adhering  to  that  which  is  good,  to  live  together  as  one  people 
in  this  good  and  pleasant  land  of  our  birth  or  adoption, 
heartily  joining  with  the  poet : 

"  Now  let  us  pray  that  come  it  may, 

As  come  it  will  for  a'  that, 
That  man  to  man  the  world  o'er 
May  brothers  be  and  a'  that." 


PAPER  III.— THE   LITERATURE  OF  QUEEN  ANNE'S 
REIGN. 

BY  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OP  QUEBEC. 

(Read  before  the  Society,  March  30ih,  1870.) 

Though  I  have  called  this,  which  1  am  now  about  to  read, 
a  paper  on  the  literature  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  I  would  not 
have  it  supposed  that  I  pretend  to  give  a  complete  history, 
or  an  exhaustive  critcism,  of  that  literature.  I  intend  no  more, 
in  laying  before  you  the  fruits  of  my  reading  and  reflection, 
than  to  touch  some  of  its  more  salient  characteristics.  And 
I  have  had  my  fears,  lest  in  falling  back  upon  such  a  theme  as 
this — without  having  anything  very  new  to  say,  and  without 
claiming  the  skill  to  say  old  things  in  a  new  way — I  should 
be  considered  in  a  manner  tedious,  by  an  audience  which 
expects,  and  usually  finds,  in  the  papers  read  before  it,  some 
degree  of  originality.  Well,  "  non  omnia  possumus  omnes" — 
I  can  only  do  what  I  can.  And  after  all,  I  shall  not  perhaps 
be  so  tedious,  whilst  I  refresh  the  old  picture  you  know  so 
well — retouch  it,  and  place  it  once  more  before  your  mind's 
eye  ;  nor  altogether  wasteful  of  your  time,  since  the  literature 
of  which  I  propose  to  treat  is  so  excellent  in  itself,  and  is,  in  so 
great  a  measure,  the  parent  and  propagator  of  our  present 
speech  ;  and  since,  after  having  been,  it  may  be,  unduly 
exalted,  it  is  now,  as  I  think,  unduly  depressed. 

In  the  days  of  our  fathers  every  educated  man  knew 
something  more  of  Pope  and  Addison  than  their  names.  Pope 
tuned  every  would-be  minstrel's  lyre,  and  he  who  aspired  to 
write  English  prose,  as  it  should  be  written,  gave — as 
Johnson  advised — his  days  and  his  nights  to  Addison.  But 
who  reads  them  now?  Most  educated  men  have  made,  no 
doubt,  some  cursory  inspection  of  their  works,  but  they  are 
no  longer  the  leaders  of  style.  They  have  been  deposed  from 
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their  chairs,  and  men  of  the  modern  literary  taste  frequently 
speak  of  them  with  a  contempt  which  certainly  is  not 
engendered  of  over  much  familiarity. 

It  may  be  thought  indeed  that  Johnson,  and  not  Addison, 
to  whom  he  would  send  the  student — that  Johnson  himself, 
and  Burke,  and  Gibbon,  and  Hume,  and  Goldsmith — that 
these  are  the  true  parents  and  progenitors  of  our  modern 
style.  They  are,  no  doubt;  and  Burke  is,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  of  masters  in  English  prose  ;  but  these  men,  it  must 
be  remembered,  were  all  saturated  with  the  literature  of  their 
predecessors.  And  to  come  closer  home  :  in  the  light  literature 
of  our  time  the  style  of  Thackeray  is  confessedly  the  purest 
and  most  perfect ;  and  we  have  only  to  open  the  pages  of 
Esmond  to  see  how  thorough  a  study  he  had  made  of  the 
writings  of  the  period  to  which  I  am  calling  attention. 
Through  two  long  volumes  he  writes  in  the  manner  of  that 
age  as  though  it  were  his  very  own. 

I  would  not  indeed  restore  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  days  to 
the  supremacy  which  they  once  held ;  but  J  think,  that  no 
Englishman,  who  is  desirous  to  use,  according  to  the  measure 
of  his  gifts,  his  native  tongue  with  its  proper  effect,  can  afford 
to  neglect  their  study.  And  I  think  too  that  such  study  would 
be  a  wholesome  corrective  of  much  bad  writing  in  the  present 
day.  They  were  neither  spasmodic  nor  sensational.  It  was 
not  their  fashion  to  stir  up  a  puddle,  and  call  it  deep  because 
they  could  not  see  to  the  bottom. 

This  way  of  writing  was,  in  truth,  their  favorite  aversion. 
"  Tis  easy,"  says  Lord  Shaftesbnry,  in  his  Advice  to  Authors, 
first  published  in  1710,  "  to  imagine  that  amidst  the  several 
styles  or  manners  of  discourse,  or  writing  the  easiest,  attained 
and  earliest  practised,  was  the  miraculous,  the  pompous,  or 
what  we  generally  call  the  sublime."  *  *  *  *  "  In  poetry, 
and  study'd  prose,  the  astonishing  part,  or  what  commonly 
passes  for  sublime,  is  formed  by  the  variety  of  figures  and 
multiplicity  of  metaphors,  and  by  quitting  as  much  as  possible 
the  natural  and  easy  way  of  expression  for  that  which  is 
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most  unlike  to  humanity  and  ordinary  use."  But  this 
"  natural  and  easy  way  of  expression"  was  just  what  the 
reigning  masters  of  composition  would  not  quit.  They 
wrote  with  neatness,  clearness,  ease,  grace,  force.  They 
were  always  intelligible,  often  admirable.  Bright  with 
wit,  rich  in  humour,  keen,  polished,  cutting,  they  set 
themselves — to  quote  again  from  Shaftesbury's  Characteristics 
— to  "  explode  the  unnatural  manner."  And  in  this  they 
succeeded.  They  exploded,  it  is  true,  some  other  things 
along  with  it.  There  are  many  things  in  heaven  and  earth 
that  were  not  so  much  as  dreamed  oi  in  their  philosophy. 
Common  '  sense  was  their  court  of  appeal,  and  there  was  no 
higher.  Before  it  all  causes  were  pleaded ;  and  its  award 
was  final. 

And  it  was  because,  in  this  way,  both  in  the  pitch  of  his 
tone,  and  the  manner  of  his  expression,  he  hit  the  taste  of  his 
age,  that  Archbishop  Tillotson  was  so  popular  a  writer. 
When  we  read  his  sermons  now,  and  then  listen  to  the  manner 
in  which  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors  talk 
of  him,  we  are  amazed.  To  us  he  seems  the  incarnation  of 
common-place.  That  indeed  was  the  very  ground  of  his 
popularity,  and,  as  things  were,  the  point  of  his  excellence. 
Kindly,  genial,  fluent, — with  ostentation  of  argument,  and  a 
conversational  style — always  ready  to  lay  down  his 
propositions,  and  to  prove,  with  much  good  sense  and 
politeness,  the  reasonableness  of  religion,  he  was  exactly 
suited  to  the  temper  of  the  times.  And  he  was  the  most 
popular  preacher  of  his  day.  He  died,  certainly,  before  Queen 
Anne's  time,  but  I  have  not  brought  him  in  to  illustrate  my 
statement  without  an  intention  ;  since,  though  he  was  not 
of  those  of  whom  I  am  to  write,  they  all  speak  of  him  as 
their  literary  father.  His  style  was  founded  upon  the  style 
oi  good  conversation.  And  this  was  just  what  the  age  was 
instinctively  feeling  after. 

Great  masters  had  written  our  language  before  Tillotson, 
with  a  wealth  of  thought  and  eloquence  to  which  he  makes 
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not  the  faintest  approach.  The  stately  roll  of  Hooker's  fall, 
sonorous  periods — the  exquisite  beauty  of  Jeremy  Taylor's 
variegated  eloquence — the  might  and  the  majesty  of  Milton's 
prose — all  these  were  before  the  world  ;  but  all  ihese  had  in 
them  an  artificial  strain.  And  of  moral  pretensions  that 
looked  artificial  and  unreal,  men  were  sick.  And,  in  the 
jaundiced  vision  of  those  reactionary  days,  almost  all 
spiritual  pretension  did  look  artificial  and  unreal.  To  men 
in  this  mood  came  Tillotson,  talking  of  religion  and  morality 
in  the  tones  of  quiet  conversation ;  very  calm,  very  reasonable, 
very  genial  and  gentle,  but  very  earnest  and  very  serious, 
bringing  religion  into  the  common  ways,  and  talking  of  it  in 
the  common  language,  of  common  life.  And  at  once  he 
caught  the  nation's  ear.  He  spoke  home  to  his  generation, 
and  became  the  great  master  of  speech.  Though  I  have  said 
that  he  was  the  incarnatipn  of  common-place,  we  must  not 
suppose  that  he  could  have  attained  to  this  lead  among  men 
without  eminent  abilities.  What  has  been  said  of  another, 
was  singularly  true  of  him.  "  He  was  an  extraordinary 
ordinary  man."  The  wits  made  him  their  model.  Dryden 
proclaimed,  that  if  there  were  any  excellence  in  his  prose 
writing,  it  was  derived  from  the  assiduous  study  of  Tillotson. 
And  where  Dryden  led,  the  successors  of  Dryden  followed. 

To  see  how  far,  and  how  speedily,  the  pupils  outran  their 
master,  we  have  only  to  compare  the  writings  of  Tillotson 
with  some  of  the  best  papers  in  the  Spectator.  Both  are 
built  upon  the  same  foundation  ;  the  language  of  conversation 
is  their  common  base  ;  but  in  the  hands  of  Addison  and  his 
coadjutors,  it  assumes  a  point,  an  elegance,  a  grace,  for 
which  we  search  through  the  pages  of  Tillotson  in  vain. 
The  Spectator  was  founded  in  1711,  by  Steel,  and  to  it  he  and 
Addison,  were  the  chief  contributors.  Out  of  the  six  hundred 
and  thirty-five  papers  of  which  the  Spectator  consists, 
Addison  wrote  274  and  Steel  240  ;  leaving  only  121  for  all 
other  contributors  put  together.  Steel  is  brisk  and  vivacious 
—full  of  humour  and  dramatic  force, — but,  compared  with 
Addison,  his  style  is  inelegant,  and  his  thought  is  poor.  It  is 
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to  Addison  we  must  look  to  see  the  true  excellence  of  these 
papers.  His  idiomatic  ease  never  sinks  into  colloquial 
vulgarity.  His  humour  has  nothing  of  the  buffoon.  There 
is  always  wisdom  at  the  bottom  of  his  wit.  They  come, 
indeed — both  his  wit  and  his  humour, — of  the  genuine  stock. 
They  are — as  he  himself  says,  all  true-born  members  of  the 
family  must  be — "remotely  allied  to  truth,  and  lineally 
descended  from  good  sense."  Coarseness  of  expression  was 
common  in  the  age,  and  disfigures  much  of  the  writings  of 
his  coadjutors  ;  but  from  this  Addison  was  preserved  by  the 
native  delicacy  of  his  taste.  Coarseness  of  thought  was 
common  too,  and  it  pollutes  the  pages  of  some  of  the  greatest 
of  his  contemporaries  ;  but  from  this  Addison  was  delivered 
by  the  Christian  purity  of  his  mind.  His  wit  was  bright 
with  the  brightness  of  intellect,  and  its  transparent  clearness 
was  unclouded  with  moral  stain.  And  if  the  quality  of  his 
wit  was  rare,  his  use  of  it  was  rarer  still.  It  was  always 
directed  to  noble  ends  ;  and  of  this  he  was  justly  proud. 

"  If  I  have  any  other  merit  in  me,"  he  writes,  "  it  is  that  I 
have  new  pointed  all  the  batteries  of  ridicule.  They  have 
generally  been  planted  against  persons  who  have  appeared 
serious  rather  than  absurd  ;  or,  at  best,  have  aimed  rather  at 
what  is  unfashionable  than  what  is  vicious.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  endeavored  to  make  nothing  ridiculous  that  is 
not  in  some  measure  criminal.  I  have  set  up  the  immoral 
man  as  the  object  of  derision.  In  short,  if  I  have  not  formed 
a  new  weapon  against  vice  and  irreligion,  I  have  at  least 
shown  how  that  weapon  may  be  put  to  a  right  use,  which 
has  so  often  fought  the  battles  of  impiety  and  profaneness." 

I  once  followed  Macaulay's  advice,  and,  in  order  to  get  an 
idea  of  the  extent  and  versatility  of  Addison's  powers,  read, 
at  one  sitting,  papers  26,  329,  69,  317,  159,  343,  517 ;  being 
the  two  visits  to  the  Abbey,  the  visit  to  the  Exchange,  the 
journal  of  the  retired  citizen,  the  Vision  of  Mirza,  the 
Transmigrations  of  Pug  the  Monkey,  and  the  death  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverlcy.  And  I  can  recommend  the  exercise. 
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In  order,  however,  to  relish  the  peculiar  humour  of  Addison, 
I  should  prefer  to  turn  up  all  the  papers  in  succession,  in 
which  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  appears — or  to  follow  the  silent 
man,  as  he  passes  from  Coffee  House  to  Coffee  House — on 
that  ramble,  for  instance,  all  the  way  from  St.  James'  to 
Cheapside,  upon  the  false  report  of  the  French  King's  death, 
which  he  describes  so  deliciously  in  No.  403. 

Very  curious  are  those  glimpses  of  Coffee  House  life  ;  very 
interesting,  and  very  different  from  anything  we  subsequently 
meet.  There  were  such  things,  indeed,  as  Coffee  Houses  in 
the  next  age,  but  their  glory  was  departed.  They  were  no 
longer  the  indispensable  places  of  resort,  and  centres  of 
intelligence — the  news-markets,~where  the  latest  information 
was  retailed  and  discussed,  with  the 

"  Coffee  which  makes  the  politician  wise, 

"  And  see  through  all  things  with  his  half-shut  eyes." — 

where  the  wits,  or  the  fops,  or  the  doctors,  or  the  lawyers,  or 
the  traders,  congregated  daily,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  house,  to  learn  the  news  and  find  congenial  talk.  The 
Coffee  Houses  of  the  Spectator's  time  did  not  last  into  the 
next  age.  The  newspaper  killed  them.  And  this  expresses 
a  great  social  change.  News  and  discussion  are  now  brought 
home  to  us ;  but  in  Anne's  days  men  had  to  go  for  them,  and 
the  Coffee  House  was  to  the  Londoner  then,  what  the  Agora 
was  to  the  Athenian,  who  was  ever  gadding  there — spending 
his  time  in  nothing  else  but  to  hear  or  to  tell  some  new  thing. 

Every  Coffee  House,  Addison  tells  us,  had  some  particular 
statesman,  who  was  the  mouth-piece  of  the  street  where  he 
lived.  And  among  literary  men,  just  as  Dryden  formerly  at 
Will's,  so  Addison,  himself,  was  the  oracle  at  Button's ; 
where,  according  to  Pope's  spiteful  satire,  he 

"  Like  Cato  gives  his  little  senate  laws, 
"  And  sits  attentive  to  his  own  applause." 

In  the  exercise  of  the  genial  humourist's  creative  gift, 
these  busy  idlers  have  become  immortal ;  and  the  hum  of 
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their  voices  comes  down  to  us  across  the  long  silence  of  the 
past.  In  a  moment,  such  is  the  power  of  genius,  we  can 
step  back  a  century,  and  a  half,  into  the  society  of  our 
forefathers,  and  see  them  "  in  their  habit  as  they  lived." 

"  I  was  yesterday"  (says  the  Spectator)  in  a  Coffee  House 
"  not  far  from  the  Royal  Exchange,  where  I  observed  three 
"  persons  in  close  conference  over  a  pipe  of  tobacco  ;  upon 
"  which,  having  filled  one  for  my  own  use,  I  lighted  it  at  the 
"  little  wax  candle  that  stood  before  them ;  and,  after  having 
"  thrown  in  two  or  three  whiffs  amongst  them,  sat  down  and 
"  made  one  of  the  company.  I  took  up  the  last  Spectator, 
"and  casting  my  eye  over  it,  l  The  Spectator,'  says  I, ( is 
"  very  witty  to-day.'  Upon  which  a  lusty,  lethargic,  old 
"  gentleman,  who  sat  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  having 
"  gradually  blown  out  of  his  mouth  a  great  deal  of  smoke, 
"  which  he  had  been  collecting  for  some  time  before, c  Ay,' 
"  says  he,  *  more  witty  than  wise,  I  am  afraid.'  His  neighbour, 
"  who  sat  at  his  right  hand,  immediately  coloured,  and,  being 
"  an  angry  politician,  laid  down  his  pipe  with  so  much  wrath 
"  that  he  broke  it  in  the  middle,  and  by  that  means  furnished 
"  me  with  a  tobacco  stopper.  I  took  it  up  very  sedately,  and 
"  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  made  use  of  it  from  time  to 
"  time,  all  the  while  he  was  speaking.  '  This  fellow,'  says 
"  he,  '  cannot  keep  out  of  politics.'" — But  we  will  not  stop  to 
hear  their  conversation,  though  it  is  very  amusing.  We 
will  pass  to  a  very  different  place,  where  the  reek  of  tobacco 
never  comes — to  St.  James',  the  Coffee  House  of  the  men  of 
quality,  and  men  of  mode. 

As  the  Spectator  was  on  his  rounds  to  hear  what  the  town 
would  say  upon  the  news  of  the  French  King's  death — 
"  That  I  might  begin,"  he  says,  "  as  near  the  fountain  head 
"  as  possible,  I  first  called  at  St.  James',  where  I  found  the 
"  whole  outward  room  in  a  buzz  of  politics.  The  speculations 
"  were  but  indifferent  towards  the  door,  but  grew  finer  as 
"  you  advanced  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room  ;  and  were  so 
"  very  much  improved  by  a  knot  of  theorists  who  sat  in  the 
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41  inner  room,  within  the  steam  of  the  coffee-pot,  that  I  there 
**  heard  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy  disposed  of,  and  all  the 
"line  of  Bourbon  provided  for,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
"  hour."  And  so  he  passes  on.  There  are  characteristic 
ways  of  viewing  the  event  at  each  house.  "  At  my 
going,"  he  says,  "  into  Will's,  (the  resort  of  the  wits,) 
*'  I  found  their  discourse  gone  off  from  the  death  of 
*'  the  French  King  to  that  of  Monsieur  Boileau,  Racine, 
"  Corneille,  and  several  other  poets,  whom  they  regretted  on 
*'  this  occasion  as  persons  who  would  have  obliged  the  world 
"  with  very  noble  elegies  on  the  death  of  so  great  a  prince, 
"  and  so  eminent  a  patron  of  learning."  From  there,  he 
passes  to  a  Coffee  House  near  the  Temple,  and  hears  a  couple 
of  law  students  settling  the  succession  to  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
not  having  the  least  knowledge  of  what  they  are  talking  about. 
In  Fish  street,  the  chief  politician  of  that  quarter  views  the 
decease  of  the  Grand  Monarque  in  its  relation  to  mackerel  ; 
and  subsequently  he  considers  its  effect  upon  pilchards. 
"  I  afterwards,"  the  Spectator  goes  on  to  say,  "  entered  a 
"  by  Coffee  House,  that  stood  at  the  upper  end  of  a  narrow 
"  lane,  where  I  met  a  non-juror,  engaged  very  warmly  with 
"  a  lace  man,  who  was  the  great  supporter  of  a  neighbouring 
"  conventicle.  The  matter  in  debate  was,  whether  the  late 
"  French  King  was  most  like  Augustus  Caesar,  or  Nero.  The 
"  controversy  was  carried  on  with  great  heat  on  both  sides  ; 
"  and  as  each  of  them  looked  upon  me  very  frequently  during 
"  their  debate,  I  was  under  some  apprehension  that  they 
"  would  appeal  to  me,  and  therefore  laid  down  my  penny  at 
"  the  bar,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  Cheapside." 

But  if  we  follow  him  further,  we  shall  have  no  time  to 
observe  him  in  his  more  serious  moods,  which  would  be  a 
great  omission.  On  these  occasions,  as  in  paper  565,  where, 
like  Isaac,  he  goes  out  into  the  fields,  to  meditate  at  eventide, 
or,  as  in  No.  580,  where  he  looks  onward  to  the  "  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness," 
his  thoughts  are  suffused  with  a  heavenly  radiance,  and  the 
splendour  he  contemplates  pours  its  light  upon  his  page.  I 
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will  make  no  extracts  from  this  class  of  Addison's  writings, 
but  I  cannot  forbear  from  saying  that,  not  to  make  ourselves 
acquainted  with  these  papers,  would  be  to  deal  unjustly  by 
the  literature  of  the  age. 

The  Spectator  first  began  to  appear  in  the  year  1711.  In 
the  same  year  came  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism  ;  the  first  of 
his  works  that  shewed  the  quality  of  the  man.  In  that  same 
year  Swift  wrote  his  Examiner,  and  his  Conduct  of  the  Allies. 
Swift  was  as  great  a  humourist  as  Addison,  but  after  a  very 
different  fashion.  Many  of  his  writings  cannot  be  read  too 
often  ;  and  many  are  not  fit  to  be  read  at  all.  Not  so  elegant 
as  Addison,  he  has  more  strength.  In  bare,  simple  phrase, 
he  goes  straight  to  the  point,  and  shews,  always,  the  marvellous 
force  and  edge  of  plain  words  rightly  put.  His  Conduct  of 
the  Allies  has  been  considered  by  good  judges  to  be  the  ablest 
political  pamphlet  ever  written.  For  popular  effect,  however, 
the  Drapier's  letters  have,  assuredly,  never  been  equalled.  They 
are  plain,  homely,  clear,  hard.  He  is  never  driven  from  his 
point ;  and  every  provocation,  every  chance  of  a  reply,  he 
seizes  adroitly,  to  re-state  his  grievance.  It  is  now  long 
since  I  read  these  letters,  but  judging  from  my  recollection,  I 
should  say  that  one  of  the  chief  secrets  of  making  an  impression 
must  be  reiteration ;  and  not  the  least  important  rule  of  the 
•controversialist's  art  would  seem  to  be,  "  Say  it  again."  The 
alarm  he  raised  may  have  been  a  groundless  one,  but  he 
succeeded  in  inflaming  one  nation — a  somewhat  inflammable 
one  it  is  true — and  intimidating  another. 

With  Swift's  great  satire  we  are  all  familiar ;  and  it  would 
be  well  if  all  modern  travellers  would  tell  their  tale  with  the 
neatness  and  simplicity  of  Lemuel  Grulliver.  Readers 
nowadays  miss,  of  course,  much  of  the  force  of  personal  satire 
in  this  work,  but  the  book  is  built  upon  the  broad  base  of 
human  nature  ;  and  when  the  school-boy  has  ceased  to  delight 
in  the  adventures,  so  strange,  and  yet  so  natural,  among  the 
little  men  and  the  big  men,  the  grim,  sarcastic  irony  remains 
for  those  who  have  some  experience  of  life. 
F 
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In  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  in  the  Battle  of  the  Books,  the  same 
caustic  humour  is  always  to  be  found,  accompanied,  though, 
in  the  former,  with  an  irreverence  deplorable  in  any  man, 
and  scandalous  in  a  clergyman.  But  in  whatever  he  writes 
— in  his  journal — in  his  familiar  letters — always  the  force 
of  Swift's  nature,  and  the  power  of  his  intellect,  shews  itself. 
Everywhere  he  is  himself. 

As  I  recollect,  one  of  my  earliest  efforts  tp  test  the 
strength  of  my  critical  faculty,  was  to  turn  over  a  collection 
of  letters,  written  by  Pope,  Gay,  Bolingbroke,  Swift,  and 
others, — open  the  page  at  random,  and  try  whether  I  could 
guess  the  writer  from  the  turn  of  the  style.  With  some  of  the 
others  I  was  mistaken  often — with  Swift  seldom.  A  couple 
of  sentences  would  shew  the  man.  The  fragment  of  a  bone 
revealed  the  giant. 

Another  great  writer  of  this  age,  who  has  left  his  mark 
upon  our  language,  and  who,  like  Swift,  has  made  his  mark 
all  the  deeper  by  leaving  behind  him  a  school-boy's  classic, 
is  Daniel  De  Foe.  It  is  true  that  Robinson  Crusoe  was 
not  published  till  1719,  but  Defoe  was  an  active  writer 
many  years  before  that.  In  selecting  those  details  which 
cause  the  scene  he  is  describing  to  rise  before  the  reader's 
eye, — and  in  winning  belief  by  the  mere  sincerity  of  his 
manner,  Defoe  is  unsurpassed.  He  is  garulous  without  being 
tiresome.  He  says,  and  says  without  being  tedious,  so  many 
things  which  would  only  be  said  because  they  were  true, 
that  his  persuasiveness  is  irresistible.  His  style  has  been  aptly 
characterised,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  I  think,  as  a  "  forging  of 
the  handwriting  of  nature."  In  his  political  tracts,  in  his 
Histoiy  of  the  Plague,  in  his  tales,  everywhere  this  inimitable 
air  of  truthfulness  diffuses  itself  over  all  he  writes.  But 
nowhere  perhaps  can  it  be  more  conveniently  seen  than  in 
his  account  of  the  apparition  of  one  Mrs.  Veal,  which  is 
short,  and  is  given  entire  in  Chambers'  Cyclopedia  of  English 
Literature.  The  story  is  a  pure  invention,  written  to  help  off 
from  the  hands  of  the  publisher  "  Drelincourt  on  Death" — an 
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unsaleable  book,   with   which  it  was  bound  up,  and  which 
the  ghost  recommended.     The  book  sold  after  that. 

It  has  been  said  that  our  modern  English  style  is  formed 
out  of  two  distinct  styles  which  were  developed  in  the 
eighteenth  century  ; — the  idiomatic  Saxon  style  of  Swift  and 
Addison,  and  the  stately  Latinized  style  of  Johnson.  But 
there  was  one  writer  at  least,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Swift,  in  whom  the  fusion  was  already  complete.  When 
Bolingbroke  is  at  his  best,  his  style  is  the  style  of  the  very 
best  writers  of  the  present  day. 

He  was  a  free  liver,  and  a  free  thinker — a  profligate  in 
morals,  and  a  sceptic  in  religion ;  but  he  was  the  most 
consummate  orator  of  his  day.  A  man  of  the  world,  and  a 
man  of  letters — graceful,  fascinating,  with  a  free  and  flowing 
eloquence,  and  a  great  capacity  for  business,  he  took 
parliament  by  storm,  as  soon  as  he  entered  it.  Just  as  he  was 
in  the  act  of  seating  himself  at  the  summit  of  power,  by  the 
Queen's  death  he  fell;  and  fell  "like  Lucifer,  to  rise  no 
more."  He  became,  indeed,  at  a  subsequent  period,  a  great 
inspirer  of  his  party  ;  but  he  was  excluded  from  parliament, 
and  so  disabled  from  becoming  a  great  power  in  the  state. 

Of  his  speeches  we  have  no  remains,  but  what  they  were, 
we  can  very  well  see  from  his  political  writings,  which  are, 
in  fact,  speeches  delivered  with  the  pen.  And  they  have  all 
the  qualities  of  the  best  oratory — luminous  in  statement, 
cogent  in  argument,  trenchant  in  invective,  vehement  with 
passion,  they  are  such  as  to  captivate  and  command  an 
audience.  For  abstract  thought  he  had  no  talent — (though 
this  was  not  his  opinion.)  His  speculative  writings  are  poor, 
and  inathem  his  style  is  disfigured  by  affectation.  It  is  only 
when  he  comes  to  the  region  of  practical  business  that  he  is 
real,  natural,  powerful.  This  is  very  well  seen  in  his  letters 
on  the  study  and  Use  of  History. 

In  the  earlier  letters,  where  he  affects  the  philosopher,  he 
is  weak,  and  full  of  little  vanities  ;  but  as  he  comes  nearer 
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home,  and  begins  to  apply  history  to  the  elucidation  of  policy, 
he  warms  to  his  work,  and  in  the  last  three  letters,  he  sketches 
in  the  history  of  Europe  with  a  bold,  rapid  hand ;  never 
flagging — never  loitering.  And,  however  tangled  the  skein, 
the  thread  he  follows  always  comes  easily  and  conspicuously 
out.  He  may  have  misread  history,  but  nobody  can  misread 
him.  Luminously,  his  narrative  leads  up  to  the  point  in 
which  it  culminates — the  defence  of  his  own  policy.  And 
here,  in  his  eighth  chapter,  having  made  the  ground  his  own, 
he  expatiates  upon  it — demonstrating  his  own  wisdom,  and 
demolishing  his  opponents.  His  diction  was  admirable. 
The  freshness,  the  point,  the  very  fall  and  cadence  of  his 
periods,  re-appear  perpetually  in  the  best  modern  writers, 
from  Junius  to  Macaulay.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  piece  in 
the  manner  of  Macaulay  : — 

"  We  had  sufficiently  experienced  how  little  dependence 
"  could  be  had  on  the  vigour  of  the  Portuguese ;  and  how 
"  firmly  the  Spanish  nation  in  general,  the  Castilian  in 
"  particular,  were  attached  to  Philip.  Our  armies  had  been 
"  twice  at  Madrid  :  this  prince  had  been  twice  driven  from 
"  the  capital :  his  rival  had  been  there :  none  stirred  in 
"  favour  of  the  victorious  :  all  wished  and  acted  for  the 
"  vanquished." 

It  is  a  more  singular  coincidence,  perhaps,  that  Bolingbroke's 
estimate  of  the  great  character  which  forms  the  centre  of 
Macaulay's  historical  picture,  is  exactly  that  of  Macaulay  ; 
and  expressed,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  words  very  like 
Macaulay's  own  : 

"  The  Prince  of  Orange  alone  acted  with  invincible 
"  firmness,  like  a  patriot  and  a  hero.  Neither  the  seductions 
"  of  France,  nor  those  of  England,  neither  the  temptations 
"  of  ambition,  nor  those  of  interest,  could  make  him  swerve 
"  from  the  true  interest  of  his  country,  nor  from  the  common 
"  interest  of  Europe.  He  had  raised  more  sieges,  and  lost 
"  more  battles,  it  was  said,  than  any  general  of  his  age  had 
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"  done.  Be  it  so.  But. his  defeats  were  manifestly  due  to 
"  circumstances  independent  of  him,  and  that  spirit,  which 
"  even  these  defeats  could  not  depress,  was  all  his  own." 

In  the  following  sentences  there  is  a  ring,  and  an 
effectiveness,  which  bring  vividly  before  us  the  great  debater 
whom  the  Tory  squires  cheered  so  lustily  : — 

"  Such  objections  as  these  may  lie  to  the  Queen's  conduct, 
"  in  the  course  of  this  great  affair,  as  well  as  objections  of 
"  human  infirmity  to  that  of  those  persons  employed  by  her 
"  in  the  transactions  of  it ; — from  which  neither  those  who 
"  preceded,  nor  those  who  succeeded,  have,  I  presume,  been 
"free.  But  the  principles  on  which  they  proceeded  were 
"  honest,  the  means  they  used  were  lawful,  and  the  event 
"  they  proposed  to  bring  about  was  just.  Whereas  the  very 
"  foundation  of  all  the  opposition  to  the  peace  was  laid  in 
"  injustice  and  folly." 

And  again : 

"  The  reign  of  prerogative  was  short ;  and  the  evils  and 
"  dangers  to  which  we  were  exposed  by  it  ended  with  it. 
"  But  the  reiga  of  false  and  squandering  policy  has  lasted 
"  long,  it  lasts  still,  and  will  finally  complete  our  ruin." 

And  the  following,  directed  at  Walpole,  shewed  the 
formidable  character  of  his  invective  : — 

"  Such  men  sin  against  posterity,  as  well  as  against  their 
"  own  age,  and  when  the  consequences  of  their  crimes  are 
"  over,  the  consequences  of  their  example  remain.  I  think, 
"  and  every  honest  man  in  generations  yet  unborn  will  think, 
"  if  the  history  of  this  administration  descends  to  blacken  our 
"  annals,  that  the  greatest  iniquity  of  the  minister,  on  whom 
"  the  whole  of  the  inquity  ought  to  be  charged,  since  he  has 
"  been  so  long  in  possession  of  the  whole  power,  is  the 
"  constant  endeavour  he  has  employed  to  corrupt  the  morals 
41  of  men."  *******  A  wise  administration  may 
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"  draw  us  back  to  our  former  credit  and  influence  abroad, 
"  from  that  state  of  contempt  into  which  we  are  sunk  among 
"  all  our  neighbours.  But  will  the  minds  of  men,  which  this 
<'  minister  has  narrowed  to  personal  regards  alone, — will 
"  their  views,  which  he  has  confined  to  the  present  moment, 
"  as  if  nations  were  mortal,  like  the  men  who  compose  them, 
"  and  Britain  was  to  perish  with  her  degenerate  children, — 
"  will  these,  I  say,  be  so  easily  or  so  soon  enlarged  ?" 

Here  he  was  great.  It  was  only  when  he  began  to 
philosophize  that  he  was  weak.  "  Lord  Bolingbroke,"  said 
Swift,  "  is  above  trifling  ;  when  he  writes  anything  in  this 
world,  he  is  more  than  mortal ;  if  ever  he  trifles,  it  must  be 
when  he  turns  Divine."  He  loved  so  to  trifle,  when  he  was 
at  leisure  ;  but,  in  his  trifling,  he  never  caught  the  public  ear. 
He  found,  however,  when  he  spoke  by  the  mouth  of  another, 
that  popular  acceptance  which  was  denied  to  himself.  He 
instilled  his  notions  into  Pope,  from  whose  mint  the  base 
metal  came  out,  mixed  with  finer  ore,  rounded,  bright, 
portable — and  passed,  as  current  coin,  into  the  general 
circulation  of  intelligence. 

Pope  stands  for  the  poetry  of  the  age  ;  for,  though  every 
body  who  wrote  at  all,  wrote  verses  in  that  age,  the  verse  of 
Pope  is  so  incomparably  superior  to  that  of  all  others,  that  the 
lesser  fires  are  indistinguishable  in  the  blaze  of  his  light. 
When  the  sun  is  up  we  do  not  see  the  stars.  After  Pope  had 
written,  the  measured  cadence  of  his  verse,  his  correctness  in 
form  and  expression,  became  the  property  of  the  public — to  be 
appropriated  by  all.  These  are  the  communicable  properties 
of  culture.  His  wit,  his  terseness,  his  incisiveness,  his 
brilliancy,  were  all  his  own.  These  were  the  inalienable 
qualities  of  his  intellect.  His  language  is  often  coarse,  which 
was  the  fault  of  his  age.  His  meaning  is  often  coarser  still, 
which  was  the  fault  of  his  mind.  When  he  deals  earnestly,  as 
once,  atleast,  he  certainly  does,  with  the  passionof  love,  though 
his  language  is  refined,  the  sentiment  is  abominable.  As  a 
rule,  however,  he  avoids  the  themes  on  which  poets  love  to 
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dwell.  As  a  rule,  his  theme  is  not  flature,  but  the  world, 
not  man,  (though  ho  did  give  us  a  didactic  Essay  on  Man,  to 
prove  that  "  Whatever  is,  is  right" — and,  I  suppose,  that 
"  Whatever  isn't  is  wrong,") — not  man  but  society.  On  this 
ground  he  is  without  a  rival.  So  shrewd  are  his  observations 
upon  life,  and  so  pithily  expressed,  that  they  have  passed, 
without  number,  into  proverbs ;  and  many  a  man,  every  day 
of  his  life,  quotes  Pope  without  knowing  it.  The  proverb 
has  been  defined  to  be  "  one  man's  wit,  and  all  men's 
wisdom."  This  is  just  the  character  of  Pope's  many  maxims 
— the  floating  sense  of  common  life,  crystallized  into  gems  ; 
and  a  great  adornment  of  conversation  they  are. 

There  was  in  Pope's  nature  a  vein  of  spite,  that  made 
satire  peculiarly  congenial  to  him  ;  and  his  wit  is  always  the 
brighter  when  it  contains  a  dash  of  malignity.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  general  observation,  put  with  great  humour, 
and  finished  off  with  a  spiteful  illustration,  all  in  the  compass 
of  four  lines  : — 

"  Old  politicians  chew  on  wisdom  past, 
"  And  totter  on  in  business  to  the  last ; 
"As  weak,  as  earnest,  and  as  gravely  out, 
"  As  sober  Lanesbrow  dancing  in  the  gout." 

At  another  time  he  exposes  to  men's  laughter  a  whole 
tribe  in  the  clear  scorn  of  a  couplet — 

"  While  pensive  poets  painful  vigils  keep, 

"  Sleepless  themselves  to  give  their  readers  sleep." 

There  is  moderation  indeed  here,  where  he  reposes 
complacently  on  his  own  superiority.  Where  he  is  excelled, 
he  hates,  and  where  he  hates,  he  hisses — 

"  There  hapless  Shakespeare,  yet  of  Tibbald  sore 
"  Wislvd  he  had  blotted  for  himself  before,"— 

is  his  blistering  notice  of  a  rival,  and  better,  editor  of 
Shakespeare.  He  kicked  this  Theobald  ignominiously  from 
his  pedestal,  where  he  stood  hero  of  the  Dunciad,  as  too 
insignificant  a  fellow  for  that  eminence  in  infamy.  And, 
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again  and  again,  he  drags  him  into  his  verse,  that  he  may 
vent  his  rage  in  some  paltry  sneer.  He  flattered  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu  in  lines  like  these  : — 

"  In  beauty,  or  wit, 

"  No  mortal  as  yet 
"  To  question  your  empire  has  dared  ; 

"  But  men  of  discerning 

"  Have  thought  that,  in  learning 
"  To  yield  to  a  lady  was  hard." 

He  talks,  as  he  looks  at  her  picture  of  "  That  happy  air  of 
majesty  and  truth  ;"  of  "  The  equal  lustre  of  the  heavenly 
mind,"  and  one  day  he  actually  made  love  to  her,  and  when 
she  laughed  at  his  folly,  he  turned  upon  her  with  a  yell,  and 
bespattered  her  in  verses  too  vile  to  be  owned.  But  he 
writes  bitterly  enough,  in  all  conscience,without  provocation  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  Dunciad,  without  seeing  that 
the  infliction  of  pain  was  to  him  a  pleasure  for  its  own  sake. 
It  would  be  wrong,  though,  to  say  that  his  satire  was  always 
of  this  grovelling  kind.  There  is  breadth,  for  instance,  and 
elevation  in  the  scorn  of  the  following  piercing  declamation  : 

(  But  by  your  father's  worth  if  yours  you  rate, 
1  Count  me  those  only  who  were  good  and  great. 
'  Gol  if  your  ancient,  but  ignoble  blood 
'  Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood, 
'  Go  I  and  pretend  your  family  is  young ; 

"  Nor  own  your  fathers  have  been  fools  so  long. 

"  What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards  ? 

"  Alas !  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards." 

And  in  the  elegant  playfulness  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
life's  follies  are  touched  with  a  lighter  hand.  But  still, 
personality  was  his  forte  ;  and  the  keenest,  and  most  cutting 
of  all  his  satires,  as  well  as  the  most  untruthful  and  unjust, 
is  his  lampoon  upon  Addison.  Pope  and  Addison  had  been 
on  good  terms  ;  and,  when  Cato  was  brought  upon  the  stage, 
Pope  wrote  the  Prologue  for  his  friend's  tragedy.  But 
Addison  had  revised,  and  recommended  some  Homeric 
translations  of  his  friend  Tickell ;  and  Pope,  treacherous  and 
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tricky  himself,  jumped  at  once  to  the  belief  that  Addison 
was  the  real  author,  working  underhand  with  a  dark  design 
to  supplant  his  own  translation.  Forthwith  he  dipped  his  pen 
in  congenial  gall  ;  and  dexterously  distorting  all  the  features 
of  his  friend — throwing  his  foibles  into  bright  relief,  and 
working  up  an  outline  of  truth  with  shades  of  falsehood,  he 
produced  a  picture,  which  will  stand  whilst  our  language 
lasts,  a  monument  of  his  malignity  and  his  power : — 

"Peace  to  all  such!  but  were  there  one  whose  firea 
41  True  genius  kindles,  and  fair  fame  inspires ; 
"  Blest  with  each  talent,  and  each  art  to  please, 
"  And  born  to  write,  converse,  and  live  with  ease : 
•"  Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone, 
•"  Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne, 
"View  him  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes, 
41  And  hate  for  arts  that  caused  himself  to  rise ; 
41  Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer, 
"  And,  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer ; 
"  Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
41  Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike ; 
•"  Alike  reserved  to  blame,  or  to  commend, 
41  A  timorous  foe,  and  a  suspicious  friend ; 
"  Dreading  e'en  fools,  by  flatterers  besieged, 
41  And  so  obliging,  that  he  ne'er  obliged ; 
"  Like  Cato,  give  his  little  senate  laws, 
"  And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause; 
4t  While  wits  and  Templars  every  sentence  raise, 
4t  And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise — 
"  Who  but  must  laugh,  if  such  a  man  there  be  ? 
41  Who  would  not  weep,  if  Atticus  were  he !" 

Mr.  President :  I  will  trespass  upon  your  patience  no 
longer.  I  had  intended  to  say  something  of  Arbuthnot,  of 
Atterbury,  of  Gay,  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  and  of 
Prior.  They  hold,  however,  but  a  secondary  rank.  And  if 
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I  hare  not  already,  in  my  attempt  to  recall  the  literary 
features  of  Queen  Anne's  days,  hit  the  mark,  prolixity  will 
not,  in  all  probability,  bring  me  nearer  to  it ;  for, — 

"When  one's  proofs  are  aptly  chosen, 
"  Four  are  as  valid  as  four  dozen." 


PAPER  I.— ON  RECENT  SPECTROSCOPIC  OBSERVATIONS 
OF  THE  SUN,  AND  THE  TOTAL  ECLIPSE  OF  THE 
TTH  AUGUST,  1869. 

BY  THK  PRESIDENT,  JAMES  DOUGLAS,  JR. 
(Read  before  the  Society  on  the  6th  and  1th  of  January,  1870.) 

I  have  selected  as  the  subject  of  the  address,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  deliver  this  year,  as  your  President,  "  Recent 
Spectroscopic  Observations  of  the  Sun,  and  the  Eclipse  of 
August  7th,  1869."  I  have  been  induced  to  choose  this 
subject,  because  in  no  branch  of  science  have  more  novel 
and  startling  discoveries  been  made  than  those  that  have  of 
late  rewarded  the  spectroscopist ; — because  the  eclipse  of 
August  last  was  a  matter  of  deep  interest  over  the  whole 
continent,  and  will  prove  to  have  been  an  event  of  great 
scientific  importance,  when  all  the  observations  made  of  it 
are  published  and  compared  ;  and  because  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  your  own  society — your  learned  ex-President, 
Com.  Ashe — had  charge  of  an  expedition,  whose  labours  will, 
it  is  believed,  not  prove  to  have  been  valueless. 

Astronomy  is  no  longer  a  purely  mathematical  science, 
treating  of  the  distances  and  magnitudes  of  the  celestial 
bodies  ;  nor  is  the  telescope  the  only  instrument  by  means  of 
which  the  condition  of  these  far-distant  worlds  can  be  studied. 
The  spectroscope  now  enables  the  astronomer  to  determine 
of  what  the  sun  and  many  of  the  fixed  stars  are  composed  ; 
whether  they  possess  an  atmosphere,  and  what  elements  exist 
in  it ;  whether  they  are  self-luminous  or  only  reflect  borrowed 
light  ;  what  burns  in  the  flaming  tail  of  the  cornet,  and  what 
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those  mysterious  clouds  of  light — the  nebulae — are.  I  will 
briefly  describe  this  instrument  and  the  phenomena  it  reveals, 
as  an  indispensable  introduction  to  our  subject. 

Newton,  in  his  famous  treatise  on  optics,  first  explained 
the  properties  of  white  light,  shewing  that  it  might  be 
decomposed  by  its  passage  through  a  prism,  into  a  continuous 
band  of  seven  colours,  and  these  coloured  bands  recomjDosed 
into  white  light,  by  repassing  through  a  second  prism.  These 
and  other  experiments  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  light 
which  differs  in  colour  differs  alsoinrefrangibility.  The  seven 
prismatic  colours  visible  under  ordinary  circumstances^ 
beginning  with  the  least  refrangible,  are,  red,  orange,  yellow,, 
green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet. 

When  the  prismatic  spectrum  is  produced  by  a  Drummond 
lime  light — which  emits  pure  white  rays, — there  results  a 
continuous  band  of  colours,  gradually  merging  one  into 
another,  unbroken  by  lines  either  bright  or  dark.  Wollaston, 
however,  in  1802,  observed  that  the  spectrum  given  by  sun- 
light was  traversed  by  dark  lines,  which  retained  constantly 
the  same  relative  distance  from  each  other,  and  always 
occupied  the  same  relative  positions  in  the  seven  coloured 
spaces ;  bat  it  remained  for  Frauenhofer  to  make  the  first  map 
of  these  lines,  and  to  detect  the  same  lines  in  the  light 
reflected  from  the  moon  and  planets,  but  a  different  series  of 
lines  in  the  light  issuing  from  the  fixed  stars.  What  produced 
the  lines  he  could  not  guess,  but  he  rightly  conjectured  it 
must  be  some  cause  operating  beyond  our  atmosphere, 
otherwise  the  spectra  would  have  been  similar  in  all  cases. 
The  lines  are  justly  named  after  him,  the  Frauenhofer 
Lines. 

To  produce  a  spectrum,  all  that  is  needed  is  a  transparent 
prism,  which  is,  therefore,  the  essential  element  in  the 
spectroscope  ;  the  other  parts  are  accessory.  As  usually 
made, the  instrument  possessesone  prism,  or  several  whengreat 
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dispersion  is  required.  The  light  is  conducted  to  the  prism, 
by  a  tube  provided  at  the  end  furthest  from  the  prism,  with  a 
kind  of  slide  valve,  worked  by  a  delicate  screw,  which  opens 
a  slit  of  greater  or  less  width.  The  lube  likewise  carries  a 
lens  which  throws  the  light  in  parallel  rays  upon  the  prism. 
After  passing  through  the  prism,  the  coloured  rays  are 
conveyed  to  the  eye  by  a  telescope.  Some  spectroscopes  are 
supplied  with  another  tube  containing  a  scale  which  can  be 
thrown  upon  the  eye  side  by  side  or  superimposed  upon 
the  spectrum  under  examination,  by  means  of  which  the 
relative  position  of  its  lines  can  be  determined. 

Let  me  now  enumerate  the  phenomena  which  result  from 
passing  different  coloured  lights  through  the  prism.  If  a  piece 
of  wire  be  heated  in  a  colourless  flame,  when  it  has  attained 
a  red  heat,  a  band  of  red  light  is  yielded — that  is,  the  space 
in  the  spectrum  occupied  by  the  least  refrangible  rays  is 
filled.  Gradually,  as  the  heat  is  raised  to  whiteness,  the 
remaining  six  spaces  are  filled  ;  till,  when  the  wire  has 
reached  a  white  heat,  a  continuous  complete  spectrum  is 
yielded.  All  white  light  gives  a  complete  spectrum  ;  red 
light,  or  substances  which  burn  red,  gives  a  spectrum  of  red 
rays  in  the  space  occupied  by  red  in  the  continuous 
spectrum ;  green  light  gives  green  bands ;  yellow,  yellow 
bands,  &c. 

Most  chemical  elements  tinge  a  colourless  flame,  when 
volatilized  in  it,  with  a  distinctive  colour.  You  all  recollect 
the  ghastly  yellow  which  alcohol  burnt  with  salt  yields.  The 
crimson  colour  of  the  Bengal  lights  is  produced  by  salts  of 
strontium.  Copper  is  used  to  colour  fireworks  green ;  barium 
and  its  salts  to  yield  green,  with  a  shade  of  yellow ;— calcium, 
red  ;  potassium,  purple. 

Now,  if  sodium  or  its  compounds  (of  which  common  salt 
is  one)  be  volatilized,  and  the  rays  issuing  from  its 
incandescent  vapour  passed  through  a  prism,  we  get,  as 
might  be  expected,  a  yellow  band  ;  or  more  properly,  two 
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narrow  bands  in  such  close  approximity  as  to  appear  one, 
and  these  occupy  a  position  in  the  space  filled  by  yellow  in 
the  continuous  spectrum.  The  spectrum  of  calcium  consists 
of  a  group  of  red  and  yellow  lines  and  one  purple,  such  as 
when  combined  would  produce  light  red  ;  whereas  all  the 
bright  lines  of  the  strontium  spectrum,  except  one  green,  lie 
in  the  red  and  orange  spaces.  Potassium  gives  a  spectrum 
of  two  crimson  and  one  broad  purple  band  ;  and  in  the 
barium  spectrum,  yellow  bands  predominate.  You  see, 
therefore,  that  there  is  an  intimate  relation  between  the 
occular  appearance  of  the  flames  of  these  various  metals  and 
the  spectra  they  produce.  The  colour  they  yield  to  the 
blow-pipe  flame  has  long  been  employed  by  chemists  as  a 
rough  method  of  detecting  their  presence.  The  spectroscope 
now  affords  the  most  delicate  possible  instrument  for  attaining 
the  same  end,  and  has,  therefore,  become  an  important 
adjunct  to  the  chemical  laboratory.  By  its  aid,  four  new 
metals  have  been  discovered  since  1860.  As  no  better 
example  of  the  accuracy  of  this  method  of  analysis  can  be 
given,  let  me  describe  Bunsen's  famous  discovery  of  the 
metals  Caeium  and  Rubidium.  Prof.  Bunsen  was  examining 
the  residues  left  after  the  evaporation  of  a  large  quantity  of  the 
mineral  water  of  Durkheim,  Germany.  After  separating  the 
known  constituents,  he  ignited  some  of  the  residue  in  the  flame 
of  a  spectroscope.  The  spectrum  it  yielded  contained  lines 
he  had  never  observed  before.  He  noted  all  the  lines  he  was 
familiar  with  ;  but  there  remained  a  large  group  of  bright 
crimson,  orange,  and  green  lines,  with  a  pair  of  bright  blue, 
and  another  pair  of  purple  lines,  which  had  never  before  been 
detected.  He  at  once  decided  that  they  belonged  to  metals 
never  before  examined ;  and,  therefore,  he  set  about  with  a 
skill  which  only  such  masters  of  the  science  as  he  possess, 
eliminating  all  known  substances  till  he  left  the  two  new 
elements  pure  and  intact.  So  small  is  the  proportion  of  either, 
that  from  45  tons  of  Durkheim  water,  he  obtained  only  158 
grains  of  Cffiium  and  283  grains  of  Rubidium.  We  do  not 
know  which  to  admire  most,  the  consummate  skill  and 
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genius  of  the  man  who  could  detect  and  separate  them,  or 
the  beautiful  delicacy  of  the  instrument  by  means  of  which 
the  discovery  was  made. 

Burning  gases  act  in  the  same  way  as  metals  when 
volatilized  and  still  in  a  state  of  glowing  vapor.  Hydrogen, 
for  instance,  in  combustion,  gives  a  spectrum  of  three  bright 
lines — a  red,  a  bluish-green,  and  a  purple. 

But  the  spectroscope  has  a  far  wider  application.  If  we 
throw  a  spectrum  from  glowing  sodium  vapor  on  a  screen, 
we  have  two  bright  yellow  bands  on  a  dark  back-ground. 
If,  now,  we  volatilize  some  sodium  in  a  sealed  tube  filled 
with  hydrogen,  and  pass  the  yellow  light  from  burning 
sodium  through  this  sodium  vapor,  the  two  yellow  bands 
produced  in  the  first  experiment  are  immediately  extinguished. 
On  substituting  white  light  for  the  burning  sodium,  and 
passing  it  through  the  tube  of  sodium  vapor, — we  obtain  a 
continuous  spectrum  traversed  by  two  black  lines,  which 
occupy  exactly  the  position  of  the  two  bright  bands  which 
compose  the  spectrum  of  the  sodium  flame.  The  same 
experiment,  repeated  with  other  substances,  whether  they  be 
glowing  vapors  of  metals  or  gases  in  a  state  of  ignition,  leads 
to  the  same  results.  When,  for  instance,  white  light  is  passed 
through  hydrogen,  the  three  bright  lines  which  characterize 
its  spectrum  are  reversed,  and  converted  into  three  similarly 
situated  dark  lines.  Certain  rays  of  light  are  cut  down, 
obliterated  during  the  passage  of  the  light  through  the 
hydrogen;  and  these  are  the  very  rays  which  burning 
hydrogen  itself  emits.  From  these  facts,  but  one  conclusion 
is  deducible,  viz.,  that  vapors  absorb  rays  of  the  same  degree 
of  refrangibility  aa  they  emit  when  in  a  state  of  ignition. 
This  law  is  based  on  so  many  and  such  consistent  facts  that 
it  may  be  accepted  as  confidently  as  any  law  in  chemistry 
or  physics.  Reasoning  from  it,  we  know  that  when  a 
spectrum  traversed  by  dark  lines  is  obtained,  light  has  passed 
through  the  vapors  of  the  metals  which  would,  when  in  a 
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state  of  ignition  themselves,  have  given  a  spectrum  of  bright 
lines  or  bands,  occupying  the  same  position  as  the  dark 
lines  in  the  spectrum  under  examination. 

Remark  now  how  these  laws  may  be  applied  to  the 
elucidation  of  some  of  the  principal  questions  in  solar 
physics. 

If  a  properly-constructed   spectroscope   be   slowly   moved 
towards   the   sun,  there    will    be  seen  at  the  moment  before 
contact  several  bright   lines,   and   prominent   among  them 
the    three    hydrogen     lines  ;     but    in   an   instant  they   are 
extinguished  and  their  place  supplied  on  a  bright  continuous 
spectrum  by  dark  lines  occupying  the  same  position,  and   by 
a  host  of  other  lines,  so  numerous  in  parts  as  almost  to  darken 
the  spectrum.     Now,  what  may  we  fairly  deduce  from  these 
appearances  ?     Surely  that  there  is  an  atmosphere  around  the 
sun  composed  of  gases  and  vapours  in   a  state   of  ignition  ; 
and  that  there  traverses  this  atmosphere  from  the  body  of  the 
sun,  or  from  a  deeper  layer  of  atmosphere,  pure  white   light. 
This,  we  may  without  presumption  suppose  to  emanate  from 
the  metals  there  in  a  state  of  incandescence   whose  vapours 
compose  the  solar  atmosphere,  unless — which  as  we  shall  see 
further  on,  is  more  probable — the  sun  be  a  ball  of  vapours  and 
gases  in   which  the  vapours  of  the  heavy  metals  occupy  the 
centre,  and  those  of  the  lighter  form  concentric  strata  towards 
the  circumference.    Around  the  sun  the  atmospheric  envelope 
is  thin  and   transparent :    hence   we   get  the  spectroscopic 
phenomena  of  burning  gases  and   vapours — a  spectrum  of 
bright   bands  ;    but  carrying  the    instrument   through   this 
gaseous  envelope — on  touching  the  visible  orb  of  the   sun — 
we  can  no  longer  expect  to  have  the  spectrum  of  bright  lines ; 
for  the  light  given  off  from  the  incandescent   nucleus   of  the 
sun,  if  it  be  liquid,  or  the  dense  vapours  of  it  be  gaseous,  in  its 
passage  through  the  gaseous  envelope,  loses  the  rays   which 
the  gases  and  vapours  in  this  envelope  or  atmosphere  absorb  ; 
and  hence  we  have  a  continuous  spectrum,   traversed  by 
dark  lines. 
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Kirchhoff  did  not  arrive  at  this  conclusion  so  summarily  ; 
sordid  his  instruments  enable  him  to  observe  all  we  have 
said  may  now  be  seen  with  a  properly  constructed  spectroscope. 
It  is  only  within  a  year  and  a-half  that  the  gaseous  envelope 
of  the  sun  has  been  examined  in  broad  day-light.  The  steps 
by  which  Kirchhoff' arrived  at  his  great  discovery  are  these  : 
He  required  a  scale  by  which  to  map  the  positions  of  the 
bright  lines  forming  the  spectra  of  the  metals,  and  adopted 
the  scale  which  nature  had  prepared  ready  to  his  hand — the 
dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum.  In  comparing  the  spectra 
of  different  metals  with  the  solar  spectrum,  he  was  surprised 
to  find  that  the  bright  lines  in  the  spectra  of  most  of  the  metals 
were  co-incident  with  certain  of  the  black  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum.  Great  was  his  astonishment  at  finding  a  dark  line 
corresponding  to  80  of  the  lines  which  compose  the  spectrum 
of  iron  alone.  Of  course  he  concluded  that  iron  vapour 
existed  in  the  sun's  atmosphere. 

Further  researches  in  the  same  direction,  and  by  the  same 
method,  have  resulted  in  the  detection  in  the  solar  atmosphere 
of  the  following  elements : 

Sodium, 

Calcium, 

Barium, 

Magnesium, 

Iron, 

Chromium, 

Nickel, 

Copper, 

Zinc, 

Strontium, 

Cadmium, 

Cobalt, 

Hydrogen. 
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None  of  the  other  elements  have  been  detected  ;  but  as 
many  of  them  are  among  the  heaviest  substances  known — 
such  as  gold,  mercury,  platinum — if  the  sun  be  a  liquid  or 
gaseous  ball,  they  would  occupy  the  centre  of  the  mass,  and 
their  vapours,  therefore,  not  exist  sufficiently  near  the 
surface  to  reverse  their  spectra.  When  Frauenhofer  first 
directed  attention  to  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum,  he 
named  eight  of  the  most  prominent  by  the  first  eight  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  Of  these,  there  has  been  determined  the 
coincidence  of  the 

C  line  with  hydrogen  and  magnesium  ; 
D    "       "       sodium  ; 
E    «      "      iron; 
F  and  G    "       "       hydrogen ; 
H    "      "      aluminium. 

Till  last  year,  the  spectroscope  had  revealed  little  else 
respecting  the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun  than  that  It 
possesses  a  gaseous  envelope  or  atmosphere  of  glowing  gases 
and  metallic  vapours,  in  which  certain  known  and  many 
unknown  substancesexisted.  But  a  solar  atmosphere  had  been 
predicated  on  other  grounds.  Looking  at  the  sun  in  the  full 
blaze  of  day-light,  one  sees  a  fiery  orb  with  sharply-defined 
circumference  ;  but  when  the  sun  is  eclipsed,  by  the  passage 
of  the  moon  between  it  and  the  observer,  the  surface  of  the 
sun  is  seen  to  be  broker?,  not  like  that  of  the  moon,  by  rugged 
mountain  peaks  and  deep  valleys,  but  by  stupendous  masses 
of  burning  gas,  which  are  whirled  up  by  storms  raging  over 
the  surface  of  the  sun,  as  are  the  pillars  of  sand  by  the  sirocco 
of  the  African  desert.  These  flames  are  visible  beyond  the 
disk  of  the  moon  after  it  has  hid  the  luminous  body  of  the 
sun.  Such  mountains  of  glowing  gas  have  been  noted  during 
every  eclipse  of  which  we  possess  a  scientific  record  ;  and 
it  was  observed  that  they  spring  from  a  ring  of  rosy-coloured 
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light  which  enveloped  the  dark  orb  of  the  moon.  Outside 
them,  and  extending  at  places  for  a  degree  beyond  the  sun, 
there  was  always  observed  an  irregular  halo  of  white  light. 
For  a  long  time,  through  the  most  perverse  reasoning, 
these  phenomena  were  supposed  to  be  appendages  of 
the  moon  ;  but  the  observations  made  during  the  eclipse 
of  1842,  and  the  photographs  made  during  that  of  1860, 
left  no  doubt  that  these  protuberances  or  prominences 
belong  to  a  solar  atmosphere,  less  luminous  than  the  body 
of  the  sun. 


It  was  after  the  eclipse  of  1860  that  the  value  of  the 
spectroscope  in  the  investigation  of  solar  physics  became 
evident;  and  therefore  the  next  eclipse  was  looked  forward 
to  with  eagerness  as  likely  to  enable  the  spectroscopist  to 
determine  beyond  a  doubt  the  nature  and  composition  of  the 
protuberances  and  the  corona.  Consequently,  a  number  of 
expeditions  left  Europe  to  observe  at  different  points  along 
its  central  line  the  eclipse  of  August,  1868,  which  began  in 
Africa,  crossed  the  Red  Sea  to  Aden,  and  then  traversed  the 
Indian  Ocean,  India  and  Malacca.  A  Prussian  expedition, 
under  Dr.  Vogel,  stationed  itself  at  Aden,  where  totality 
occurred  soon  after  daylight.  M.  Jannsen,  an  eminent 
French  astronomer,  made  his  observations  at  Gondoor,  in 
India,  and  M.  Rayet  in  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca.  Several 
English  parties  were  organized,  foremost  among  which  were 
those  under  Major  Tennant  and  Lieut.  Herschel,  both  of  whom 
took  up  positions  in  India.  Dr.  Vo^fel  and  Major  Tennant 
aimed  chiefly  at  obtaining  photographs  of  the  eclipse.  During 
this  eclipse,  there  were  observed  several  large  protuberances 
and  a  corona.  The  rosy-coloured  banks  of  cloud  whence 
these  protuberances  sprang,  were  lightest  about  the  equator. 
One  very  prominent  protuberance  retained  the  same  position, 
and  underwent,  very  little  alteration  in  shape  during  the 
period  of  the  eclipse.  The  interest  of  the  eclipse  centred  in 
the  spectroscopic  observations  of  the  protuberances.  Upon 
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the  whole,  the  reports  of  the  different  observers  accorded. 
They  all  found  the  protuberances  to  give  bright  lines,  and 
therefore  the  question  of  their  gaseous  constitution  was 
settled.  There  was  not  quite  such  identity  in  the  opinion 
as  to  the  number  and  position  of  the  bright  lines.  All  the 
observersexcept  Lieut.  Herschel  observed  two  of  the  hydrogen 
lines.  The  blue  line  which  he  lays  down  corresponds, 
however,  so  nearly  to  the  hydrogen  line,  F.  which  the  others 
are  sure  they  detected,  that  we  may  consider  them  the  same. 
All  likewise  agree  in  having  seen  a  line  in  the  yellow,  near 
the  double  D  line  of  sodium  ;  and  M.  Rayet  noted  lines 
indicating  the  presence  of  iron  and  manganese.  He  distinctly 
observed  9  lines  in  one  protuberance,  and  only  eight  in 
another.  "  Hence,"  he  remarks,  "  all  the  protuberances 
do  not  emit  identical  light."  The  observations  on  the 
corona  were  more  discordant.  M.  Rayet,  with  his 
powerful  instrument,  could  not  detect  the  faintest  spec- 
trum ;  whereas  Major  Tennant  positively  reports  a  continuous 
spectrum. 

Capt.  Branfell,of  the  same  party,  reports"  the  protuberances 
unpolarized,  and  the  corona  strongly  polarized,  everywhere 
in  a  plane  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  sun."  There  is 
the  usual  disagreement  with  regard  to  the  colour  of  the 
protuberances,  Major  Tennant  pronouncing  them  white,  but 
all  others  assigning  to  them  some  shade  of  red. 

Such  are  the  principal  results  of  the  memorable  eclipse  of 
1868  ;  but  they  were  immediately  thrown  into  the  shade,  and 
rendered  well  nigh  superfluous,  by  a  discovery  made  almost 
simultaneously  by  M.  Jannsen,  in  India,  and  Mr.  Norman 
Lookyer  in  England,  by  which  the  spectroscopic  phenomena 
of  the  protuberances  may  be  viewed  any  day  without  the 
interposition  of  the  moon. 

The  coincidence  in  time  of  tlu    sama    discovery   by    two 
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men,  at  the  antipodes,  ranks  among  the  curiosities  of  science 
with  the  simultaneous  discovery  of  Neptune  by  Adams 
and  Leverrier. 

More  than  three  years  ago  Mr.  Lockyer  conceived  the  idea 
of  viewing  the  protuberances  in  full  sun-light  by  passing  a 
spectroscope  with  great  dispersive  power  around  the  sun's 
disk.  His  instrument  being  unsuitable,  one  of  a  peculiar 
construction  was  ordered  in  1867,  but  only  finished  in  the 
autumn  of  1868.  His  anticipations  were  realised  by  his  first 
observation.  In  broad  day-light,  he  was  enabled  to  trace  the 
position  and  shape  ofthe  protuberances  upon  the  sun's  disk, 
by  means  of  the  bright  lines  which  their  spectrum  gave.  A 
few  days  after  the  publication  of  these  important  results,  and 
a  few  minutes  after  their  communication  to  M.  DeLaunay, 
of  the  French  Academy,  there  was  received  by  that  gentleman 
a  letter  from  M.  Jannsen,  stating  that  during  the  progress  of 
the  eclipse,  he  had  conceived  the  possibilily  of  attaining  the 
same  end  by  the  same  means  as  Mr.  Lockyer  was  at  that 
.very  time  independently  working  at,  and  that  on  the  following 
day  he  had  experimentally  confirmed  his  idea,  and  drawn  the 
altered  outline  of  one,  the  same  protuberance  he  had  observed 
the  day  before  during  the  eclipse.  Since  then,  these 
astronomers  and  other  spectroscopists — notably  Father  Secchi, 
of  Rome — have  worked  in  the  same  field,  and  vastly  enlarged 
our  knowledge  of  solar  physics.  I  can  but  briefly  enumerate 
the  conclusions  arrived  at.  It  is  now  determined,  with 
tolerable  certainty,  that  there  is  a  very  attenuated  atmosphere 
of  burning  hydrogen  enveloping  the  sun  at  every  point, 
measuring  in  average  height  about  5000  miles  ;  but  at  certain 
points,  and  chiefly  near  the  equator,  wafted  into  masses  of 
twenty  times  that  height  by  solar  whirlwinds,  and  thus 
forming  the  protuberances  of  the  eclipse.  These  etorms  are 
so  violent  that  they  displace  not  only  the  light  hydrogen 
which  forms  the  outermost  layer  of  atmosphere,  but  also 
project  from  a  deeper  stratum  the  heavier  vapours  of  iron  and 
oiher  metals  into  the  base  of  the  hydrogen  flames.  This 
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outer  layer  has  been  called  the  chromosphere,  from  its  giving 
a  spectrum  of  bright-colored  lines.  Here  and  there,  as  some 
of  the  photographs  taken  during  the  three  last  eclipses  shew, 
and  as  spectroscopic  observations  verify,  clouds  of  hydrogen 
are  carried  away  burning,  into  space,  quite  detached  from 
the  visible  solar  atmosphere,  though  probably  within  the 
limits  of  the  real  atmosphere,  as  certain  of  the  hydrogen  lines 
in  the  spectra  of  ihe  protuberance  extend  faintly  beyond  the 
others,  and  indicate  the  extension  of  the  atmosphere  far 
beyond  its  more  perceptible  bounds. 

Lockyer's  description  of  the  chromosphere  is  quite 
picturesque  :  "  In  different  parts  the  outline  varies.  Here  it 
is  undulating  and  billowy  ;  there  it  is  rugged  to  a  degree  ; 
flames,  as  it  were,  darting  out  of  the  general  surface,  and 
forming  a  rugged,  fleecy,  interwoven  outline,  which  at  places 
is  nearly  even  for  some  distances,  and  then,  like  the  billowy 
surface,  becomes  excessively  uneven  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  prominence.  Here  one  is  reminded  of  the  fleecy, 
infinitely  delicate  cloud  films  of  an  English  hedgerow,  with 
luxuriant  elms ;  there,  of  a  densely  intertwined  tropical 
forest,  the  intimately-interwoven  branches  spreading  in 
all  directions,  the  prominences  generally  expanding  as 
they  motint  upwards,  and  changing  slowly,  almost 
imperceptibly." 

Intermediate  between  the  chromosphere,  yielding  its 
spectrum  of  bright  lines,  and  the  body  of  the  sun — which 
gives  a  continuous  spectrum  with  dark  lines,  may,  under 
favourable  circumstances  of  our  atmosphere,  be  detected  a 
continuous  spectrum,  such  as  a  Drummond  light  would  yield. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  not  very  easy;  but  the  following 
is  suggested  : — If  we  suppose  the  body  of  the  sun  to  be 
liquid,  the  metals  which  compose  it  are  in  a  state  of  fusion 
at  a  white  heat,  and,  therefore,  emit  white  light;  if  we 
suppose  it  gaseous,  the  mass  of  glowing  vapor  is  too  dense 
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to  be  transparent,  and,  therefore,  may  act  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  it  were  liquid  ;  but  immediately  outside  this  liquid,  or 
gaseous  nucleus,  there  is  a  layer  of  ignited  gases  and  vapors, 
situated  so  near  the  thin  outer  limb  of  the  orb  as  to  be 
transparent,  in  which  the  vapors  of  so  many  metals  are 
burning  that  their  combined  bright  lines  will  yield  a 
continuous  spectrum,  or  what  may  appear  such. 

Another  explanation,  and  a  more  probable  one,  because 
corroborated  by  experiment,  has  been  offered.  A  continuous 
spectrum,  according  to  Frankland  and  Lockyer,  is  given 
by  gases  when  undergoing  condensation.  Judging  from 
what  takes  place  in  our  own  atmosphere,  we  may 
suppose,  as  Storey  has  pointed  out,  a  rapid  condensation 
of  certain  of  its  constituents  upon  the  surface  of  the  sun.  Such 
a  permanent  gas  as  hydrogen  would  undergo  no  change,  and, 
therefore,  continue  burning  beyond  the  limits  of  the  area  of 
condensation.  This  area  of  condensation  would  form  a 
cloudy  envelope,  radiating  back  most  of  its  heat  to  the 
sun,  and  serving  other  purposes  in  the  solar  economy. 
Would  the  reversion  of  the  bright  lines  take  place  in 
this  area  ? 

There  is  not  perfect  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  body  of  the  sun.  The  old  idea  of  a  solid  nucleus  is  now 
generally  abandoned,  and  the  opinion  that  it  is  liquid  is 
yielding  to  the  views  of  those  who  conceive  that  at  such  a  high 
temperature  as  all  admit  prevails,  it  must  be  gaseous.  There  are 
other  reasons  still  for  believing  it  to  be  gaseous.  In  this  latter 
case,  there  can  be  no  well-defined  atmosphere  ;  but  the  term 
may  be  applied  to  the  hydrogen  or  outermost  stratum  of  gas 
and  so  much  of  the  deeper  stratum  as  contains  the  vapors 
necessary  to  give  the  Frauenhofer  lines.  The  chromosphere 
in  this  view  is  that  layer  in  which  the  reversion  of  the  bright 
lines  takes  place,  unless  there  be  an  area  of  condensation,  as 
proposed  above.  The  interior  has  been  called  the 
photosphere. 
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The  solution  of  this  doubt  will  probably  be  arrived  at  by 
more  extended  observations  on  the  spectra  of  solar  spots. 
These  spots—  as  you  are  aware — have  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy,  and  the  spectroscope  has  not  set  it  at  rest. 
It  is  assumed  by  some  that  there  is  a  relation  between  the 
spots,  the  protuberances  and  the  faculse,  which  are  generally 
observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spots.  When  a  spot  is 
visible  on  the  edge  of  the  sun's  disk,  a  protuberance  may 
often  be  detected  in  the  neighbourhood,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  following  observation  by  Mr.  Lockyer  : 

"  On  the  21st  April  there  was  a  spot  very  near  the  limb, 
which  I  was  enabled  to  observe  continuously  for  some  time. 
At  7.30  a.m.  there  was  a  prominence  visible  in  the  field  of 
view,  in  which  tremendous  action  was  evidently  going  on, 
for  the  C.  D.  and  F.  lines  were  magnificently  bright  in  the 
ordinary  spectrum  itself;  and  as  the  spot-spectrum  was  also 
visible,  it  was  seen  that  the  prominence  was  in  advance  of 
the  spot.  The  injection  into  the  chromosphere  surpassed 
everything  I  had  seen  before,  for  there  was  a  magnesium 
cloud  quite  separated  from  the  limb,  and  high  up  in  the 
prominence  itself.  By  8.30  the  action  had  quieted  down, 
but  at  9.30  another  throb  was  observed,  and  the  new 
prominence  was  moving  away  with  tremendous  velocity. 
While  this  was  going  on,  the  hydrogen  lines  suddenly  became 
bright  on  the  other  side  (the  earth's  side)  of  the  spot,  and 
widened  out  considerably — indeed,  to  such  an  extent  that  I 
attributed  their  action  to  a  cyclone,  although,  as  you  know, 
this  was  a  doubtful  case.  Now,  what  said  the  photographic 
record?  The  sun  was  photographed  at  lOh.  55m.  a.m.,  and 
I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  see  on  the  screen  how  the  sun's 
surface  was  disturbed  near  the  spot.  A  subsequent 
photograph  at  4h.  1m.  p.m.  on  the  same  day,  shows  the  limb 
to  be  actually  broken  in  that  particular  place  ;  the  photosphere 
seems  to  have  been  actually  torn  away  behind  the  spot, 
exactly  when  the  spectroscope  had  afforded  me  possible 
evidence  of  a  cyclone." 
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There  are  probably  accumulations  of  hydrogen  near  the 
spots,which  appear  in  the  telescope  as  faculse  or  willow  leaves, 
and  reveal  their  presence  to  the  spectroscopist  by  a  decided 
reduction  in  the  intensity  of  the  dark  hydrogen  lines,  and 
sometimes  their  conversion  into  bright  lines,  even  upon  the 
surface  of  the  sun. 

The  spectroscopic  phenomena  of  the  spot  itself  are  very 
curious.  Of  course,  deductions  have  been  drawn  from  them  ; 
but  it  would  be  premature  to  put  implicit  reliance  on  them, 
until  more  extended  experiments  on  gases  at  different  tempera- 
tures and  under  varying  pressure  have  enabled  the  conditions 
existing  on  the  surface  of  the  sun  to  be  imitated  and  watched 
in  the  laboratory.  Mr.  Lockyer  detects  the  presence  of  a 
spot  by  a  general  darkening  of  the  spectrum  and  the  widening 
of  certain  of  the  Frauenhofer  lines — phenomena  which  he 
attributes  to  a  local  increase  in  the  general  and  selective 
absorption  of  the  chromosphere.  The  Frauenhofer  lines  put 
on  a  sudden  blackness  and  width  in  the  case  of  a  spot  with 
steep  sides,  but  expand  gradually  in  a  shelving  one.  This 
thickening  of  the  absorption  lines,  Lockyer  and  Frankland 
have  proved  by  experiments  to  be  due  to  varying  pressure ;  and 
this  variation  in  pressure  they  attribute  to  convection  currents 
in  the  chromosphere  :  "  Suppose  a  hydrogen  flame  to  be 
suddenly  projected  from  the  sun  in  the  direction  of  the  earth, 
the  waves  of  light  will  be  shortened,  and  the  hydrogen  lines  of 
the  spectrum  be  shifted  nearer  the  violet.  If  the  flame  travels 
from  the  earth,  the  waves  will  be  lengthened,  and  the  lines 
shifted  nearer  to  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum.  The  line  F 
undergoes  strange  contortions  when  seen  near  the  centre  of 
the  sun's  disk.  It  is  seen,  in  fact,  stopping  short  in  one  of  the 
small  spots,  swelling  out  prior  to  disappearance,  invisible  in 
a  facula  between  two  small  spots,  changed  into  a  bright  line, 
and  widened  out  two  or  three  times  in  the  very  small  spots, 
becoming  bright  near  a  spot  and  expanding  over  it  on  both 
sides,  and  so  on.  The  Frauenhofer  lines  may  thus  be  looked 
upon  as  so  many  milestones,  telling  the  rapidity  of  the 

I 
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uprush  and  downrush.  Thanks  1o  Angstrom's  map  of  the 
wave-length  of  the  different  pails  of  the  spectrum,  ills  known, 
that  the  shifting  of  the  F  line  the  ten-millionth  part  of  a 
millimeter  nearer  the  violet,  means  a  velocity  of  uprush  to 
the  eye  of  38  miles  per  second.  The  observed  alterations  oi 
wave-length  is  such  that  twenty  miles  a  second  is  very 


From  this,  I  presume,  we  are  to  gather  that  Lockyer 
considers  that  the  same  cyclone, which  whirls  the  chromosphere 
up  into  space,  projects  the  heavier  vapors  of  the  photosphere 
into  the  chromosphere,  and  thereby  leaves  a  cavity  in  the 
photosphere  itself.  This  is  filled  by  a  downrush  of  the 
chromosphere,  which  is  consequently  there  much  thicker  than 
in  the  surrounding  region,  and,  therefore,  more  absorbent. 

The  principal  objection  to  this  view  is  that  the  changes  are 
not  so  rapid  in  reality  as  the  circumstances  would  lead  us  to 
expect  they  would  be;  for  a  spot  remains  for  days  visible  on 
the  surface  of  the  sun,  undergoing  slight  alteration  in  shape, 
whereas  the  prominences  are  comparatively  evanescent. 

Prof.  Young,  of  Hanover,  N.H.,  who  is  making  daily 
observations  on  the  spots  and  protuberances,  does  not  admit 
90  intimate  a  relation  between  them.  From  his  observations, 
he  considers  it  evident  that  the  spots  and  prominences  obey 
nearly  the  same  laws  in  respect  to  their  distribution  on  the 
solar  surface ;  but  the  prominences,  which  are  far  more 
numerous  than  the  spots,  approach  nearer  to  the  poles,  and 
are  more  frequently  found  on  the  equator.  He  has  never  yet 
been  able  to  watch  a  spot  in  its  passage  round  the  limb,  so 
as  to  observe  its  effect  on  the  chromosphere  ;  but  his  present 
impression  is  that  certain  depressions  observed  from  time  to 
time  in  the  chromosphere,  are  due  to  spots  directly  under 
them.  In  only  one  case  has  he  found  a  prominence  very 
near  a  spot,  and  then  only  a  small  one.  Whether  the 
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prominences  are  connected  with  the  faculae,  he  thinks,  is  a 
different  question,  and  more  likely  to  receive  an  affirmative 
answer. 

Father  Secchi's  observations  agree  in  the  main  with  the 
above.  He  remarks  that  when  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope  is 
carried  across  a  solar  spot,  the  relative  intensity,  as  well  as' 
the  length  of  the  spectral  lines,  changes.  The  spectrum  is 
never  jeally  interrupted  ;  it  is  merely  darkened  through  the 
narrowing  of  the  bright  interspaces  by  reason  of  the  bulging 
of  the  dark  rays  and  the  formation  of  a  number  of  cloudy 
lines.  Many  of  these  cloudy  lines  correspond  with  those 
observed  in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun,  when  on  the  horizon  ; 
and  certain  lines  in  the  red  orange  space  are  identical  with 
those  produced  by  a  cirrus  cloud  crossing  the  field  of  view, 
and,  therefore,  indicate  the  existence  of  watery  vapor.  A. 
careful  comparison  of  their  spectra  has  led  Father  Secchi  to 
the  conclusion,  that,  as  the  spectra  of  the  red  orange  stars 
and  the  spectra  of  the  solar  spots  are  identical,  the  sun, 
stripped  of  its  chromosphere,  would  resemble  Alpha  in  Orion, 
or  Omicron  in  the  Whale  ;  as  it  is,  it  is  a  variable  star.  The 
layer  of  absorbing  vapor,  which,  by  its  varying  thickness  and 
density,  produces  this  variation,  is  denser  on  the  spots.  The 
questions  then  arise  :  is  it  piled  up  at  such  points  above  the 
average  level  of  the  chromosphere  ? — or,  does  it  fill  cavities 
in  the  photosphere!*  The  Rev.  Father  inclines  to  the  latter 
opinion.  He  finds,  moreover,  that  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
spot,  the  iron  and  calcium  lines  are  more  strongly  marked 
than  the  magnesium  and  sodium  ;  hence,  he  concludes  that  the 
former  metals,  existing  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  mark  the 
dark  nucleus  of  the  spot  :  the  latter  are  within  the  region  of 
the  penumbra.  Remark  that  this  opinion  differs  materially 
from  the  old  continental  view,  which  supposed  the  dark 
nucleus  to  be  the  dark  body  of  the  sun — the  penumbra  to  be 
the  sides  of  the  cavity  in  the  chromosphere.  It  approaches 
near  the  old  English  notion  that  the  spots  are  caused  by  a 
do wnrush  of  a  cool,  absorbing  atmosphere  upon  the  visible 
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body  of  the  sun,— only,  according  to  the  modern  view,  it  fills 
cavities  in  the  gaseous  body  of  the  sun.  This  gaseous  body, 
under  such  pressure  as  exists  there,  emits  white  light,  which 
is  more  largely  absorbed  in  the  spot  than  elsewhere,  because 
there  the  absorbing  medium — viz.,  the  vapors  and  gases  which 
fill  the  cavity — forms  a  deeper  and  denser  layer  than 
elsewhere. 

As  I  said  before,  the  subject  requires  further  elucidation  ; 
and  in  its  further  investigation,  Capt.  Ashe's  theory  of  falling- 
asteroids  being  elements  in  the  disturbance  which  takes 
place  in  the  region  of  a  spot,  is  certainly  worthy  of 
consideration ;  for,  although  the  theory  requires  remodelling 
to  suit  new  facts,  some  of  the  data  on  which  it  rests  cannot 
be  overlooked. 

The  old  cavity  theory,  which  he  long  ago  showed  the 
absurdity  of,  has  been  abandoned  by  all,  and  the  new  cavity 
theory,  which  is  being  put  in  its  place,  by  no  means  explains 
all  the  facts  of  the  case.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  easy  to 
reconcile  Capt.  Ashe's  hypothesis  with  the  laws  of  physics 
and  chemistry.  Were  the  spots  caused  by  melting  asteroids 
floating  on  the  chromosphere,  these  incandescent  masses  of 
metal  would  give  continuous  spectra,  whereas  the  spots  give 
the  very  reverse  ;  but  one  cannot  conceive  how  a  mass  of 
heavy  metal  could  float  for  days  upon  an  ocean  of  light 
hydrogen,  while  undergoing  fusion  and  then  volatilization  ; 
nor  in  a  sea  of  burning  hydrogen  could  there  probably  be 
formed  the  dross  which  the  Captain  supposes  the  penumbra  of 
the  spot  to  be.  For  all  that,  the  correspondence  between  the 
zone  to  which  spots  are  confined  and  that  within  which 
asteroids  would  fall  upon  the  sun's  surface,  and  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  maximum  and  minimum  period  in  the  occurrence 
of  sun-spots,  give  strong  probability  to  the  supposition  that 
there  is  a  relation  between  sun-spots  and  intra-mercurial 
asteroids. 

Lockyer  and  Janssen'a  discovery  has  greatly  detracted 
from  the  interest  which  attends  a  total  eclipse,  as  the  most 
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remarkable  phenomena  of  the  eclipse — the  chromosphere 
and  its  protuberances — may  be  observed  at  any  time.  This 
may  be  the  reason  why  no  European  party  crossed  the  Atlantic 
to  witness  the  eclipse  of  the  7th  of  August  last.  A  further 
reason,  doubtless,  was,  that  it  was  known  it  would  be  so- 
carefully  observed  by  American  astronomers  as  to  make  any 
assistance  from  them  almost  superfluous.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
to  be  regretted  that  some  European  astronomers,who  witnessed 
the  eclipses  of  1842,  1860,  and  1868,  did  not  bring  their 
experience  to  the  observation  of  the  last.  The  scientific 
results,  however,  of  the  eclipse  have  been  by  no  means 
insignificant.  All  the  parties  of  observation  have  not  yet 
published  their  reports  ;  but  from  such  as  have  appeared,  the 
following  summary  is  gathered  : 

The  eclipse  was  total  at  sunrise  in  Siberia  ;  it  crossed  the 
north  Pacific  a  little  south  of  Behring  Straits,  and  thence 
pursued  a  south-east  course  across  the  continent,  terminating 
at  sun-set  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  It  was  observed 
by  two  U.  S.  Grovernment  parlies  in  the  Pacific,  whose  reports 
have  not  yet  been  published  ;  by  Mr.  Gilman,  of  New  York, 
at  Sioux  city,  on  the  Missouri  ;  by  Capt.  Ashe,  at  Jefferson 
City,  Iowa ;  at  Des  Moines,  about  50  miles  south-east  of 
Jefferson,  by  Dr.  Curtis,  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Medical  Museum, 
and  a  party  from  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory  ;  as  well  as  by 
Prof.  Rogers,  and  some  of  the  officers  of  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Survey  ;  by  three  divisions  of  a  party  under  charge  of  Dr. 
Morton,  of  Philadelphia,  stationed — one  at  Burlington,  another 
at  Otumwa,  and  the  third  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa.  Prof. 
Alexander  and  others  took  up  a  position  at  Springfield,  Illinois ; 
and  the  Harvard  University  sent  their  observers  to  Selbyville, 
Kentucky.  Many  other  colleges  and  scientific  bodies  sent 
their  representatives  to  these  or  other  stations  along  the  line 
of  totality. 

The  general  phenomena  of  the  eclipse  did  not  differ  from 
what  had  been  observed  on  previous  occasions.  The  darkness 
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was  not  so  great  that  print  of  moderate  size  could  not  be  read 
daring  totality  ;  and  it  was  not  till  totality  had  almost 
occurred  that  the  decrease  in  light  became  to  the  eye  very 
manifest.  The  moon  moved  majestically  and  calmly  across  the 
surface  of  the  sun,  till  it  had  almost  extinguished  it  :  when, 
quickly,  as  if  by  an  effort,  it  totally  eclipsed  it.  The  shadow  of 
the  moon,  as  it  rushed  through  the  air,  and  eaveloped  the  earth  in 
sudden  darkness,  struck  observers  with  more  awe  than  perhaps 
any  other  of  the  many  almost  preternatural  appearances  of 
the  eclipse — an  awe  that  was  dissipated  only  by  the  equally 
sudden  return  of  light,  as  the  sun  blazed  forth  from  behind 
the  jet-black  orb  of  the  moon.  The  planets  Mercury,  Venus, 
and  Saturn,  and  one  or  two  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  burst 
forth  at  the  commencement  of  totality,  and  were  visible  for  a 
few  seconds  afterwards.  The  sky  is  described  (for,  having 
been  shut  up  in  my  photographic  room,  I  saw  nothing,  and 
speak,  therefore,  from  hearsay)  as  presenting  a  very  unusual 
appearance.  Immediately  outside  the  sun,  beyond  the  corona, 
it  was  of  an  inky  black  ;  yet,  even  here  there  were  no  stars 
visible,  only  the  planets  ;  while  further  towards  the  zenith,  and 
beyond  it,  to  the  east,  the  color  changed  to  an  indigo  blue  ;  and 
all  around  the  horizon,  but  particularly  to  the  west,  it  was  of  a 
bright  orange.  At  the  moment  of  totality,  there  shone  forth 
a  halo  of  light  from  all  sides  of  the  dark  moon  ;  but  so  much 
more  strongly  from  the  equator  than  the  poles,  that  it  more 
resembled  a  nimbus,  lozen-shaped,  with  rays  of  unequal 
length,  than  a  regular  crown  of  light.  Some  of  the  rays  were 
over  1  °  in  length.  Within  the  corona  there  appeared 
on  the  eastern  limb  of  the  sun,  or  rather  moon,  a  rugged  line 
of  rosy  red  light,  rising  in  several  places  into  larger  masses. 
As  the  moon  advanced  and  covered  the  eastern  lirnb  and  this 
range,  as  it  were,  of  burning  mountains,  it  uncovered  a 
similar  range,  with  its  high  peaks,  on  the  western  limb,  and 
brought  into  better  view  a  like  phenomenon  on  iis  lower  limb. 
This  band  of  red  light,  with  its  remarkable  excrescences,  is 
probably  the  chromosphere  and  its  protuberances. 
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THERMO  METRICAL    OBSERVATIONS 

Were  made  by  Professor  Pickering,  with  the  following 
results : — Shortly  before  the  eclipse,  the  thermometer 
rose,  attaining  its  maximum  at  the  instant  of  contact, 
so  that  when  ihree  digits  or  14  per  cent,  of  the  sun's  disk 
was  obscured,  the  temperature  was  about  the  sarne  as 
before  the  eclipse.  Again  the  thermometer  began  to  rise 
after  the  eclipse  was  over.  These  anomalies,  Prof.  Pickering 
thinks,  are  explained  by  the  photographs  taken  at  the  same 
time.  The  increased  brightness  which  they  show  along  the 
moon's  limb,  proves,  he  supposes,  that  the  latter  augmented 
the  active  power  of  those  parts  of  the  sun's  disk  nearest  to  it, 
and  thus  renders  the  increase  of  heat  very  probable.  This  is 
at  least  another  contribution  to  the  many  explanations  of 
this  knotty  point. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  DELINEATIONS  OF  THE  ECLIPSE 

Are  many,  and  very  beautiful. 

Photographs  were  taken  during  totality  by  Dr.  Curtis,  at  Des 
Moines  ;  by  Mr.  Willard,  at  Burlington  ;  by  Messrs.  Brown 
and  Baker,  at  Oturnwa ;  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Clifford,  Curbutt, 
and  other  gentlemen,  at  Mount  Pleasant ;  by  Mr.  Black,  of 
Boston,  at  Springfield,  111.  ;  by  Mr.  Whipple,  at  Selbyville, 
Kentucky  ;  and  by  ourselves,  at  Jefferson.  Prof.  Davidson 
took  photographic  apparatus  to  Alaska  ;  but  we  have  not 
heard  what  use  he  made  of  it.  Several  other  observers,  whose 
telescopes  were  not  provided  with  clock-work,  took  pictures 
during  partial  obscuration  only. 

At  Des  Moines,  120  pictures  were  taken  during  the  partial, 
and  2  during  the  total  eclipse.  They  are  all  faultless. 
The  pictures  before  and  after  totality  were  taken  at  re<nilar 
intervals,  and  carefully  timed,  so  as  to  assist  in  the  correction 
of  nautical  tables.  The  two  pictures  of  totality  are  probably 
the  grandest  photographs  of  an  eclipse  ever  taken,  They 
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are  5J  inches  in  diameter,  and  were  exposed  120  and  40 
seconds  respectively.  Owing  to  this  lengthy  exposure,  the 
first  picture  exhibits  the  chromosphere  all  round,  and  shews 
combined  in  one  picture  passing  phases  which  were  not 
visible  at  any  one  moment.  Scientifically,  this  is  a 
disadvantage.  It  shows  the  most  exquisite  detail  in  the 
structure  of  the  chromosphere,  especially  in  a  group  of  faint 
fantastic  forms  in  the  eastern,  limb,  which,  throwing  out  long 
tongues  of  light,  have  the  appearance  of  delicate  flickering 
flames,  in  many  cases  disconnected  from  the  surface  of  the 
sun.  In  the  second  picture,  the  chromosphere  is  visible  only 
on  the  western  limb,  and  is  less  brilliant  than  that  on  the 
eastern. 

By  the  three  parties  under  Prof.  Morton,  thirteen  pictures 
in  all  were  taken  during  totality,  with  exposures  varying  from 
5  to  16  seconds — all  more  or  less  successful.  All  display 
the  chromosphere  and  protuberances,  and  one  of  them,  taken 
the  instant  before  totality,  shews  the  limb  of  the  sun  cut 
into  bright  dots  by  the  mountainous  edge  of  the  moon, 
settling,  Professor  Morton  thinks,  conclusively,  the  question 
ol  the  origin  of  Bailey's  beads.  The  exposure  in  all 
cases  was  too  short  to  secure  the  corona ;  but  this  was 
admirably  done  by  Mr.  Whipple,  at  Selbyville,  who  exposed 
a  plate  in  the  principal  focus  for  40  seconds.  Even  in  this 
picture,  the  chromosphere  may  be  detected  as  a  very  bright 
ring  within  the  crown  of  light,  but  all  detail  is  smothered  ; 
for,  so  actinic  is  the  light  issuing  from  the  chromosphere,  that 
probably  no  picture  was  exposed  briefly  enough  to  catch  all  the 
detail  in  its  structure  and  that  of  the  protuberances,  which  the 
photographic  plate  is  capable  of  delineating.  If  any  attempts 
are  made  to  photograph  the  eclipse  which  will  occur  in  China 
this  year,  the  aim  should  be  by  very  short  exposure — say  one 
second  in  the  principal  focus, — to  secure  the  utmost  possible 
definition  in  the  chromosphere.  As  these  protuberances  are 
ever  in  motion,  reliable  deductions  as  to  their  structure  can 
be  drawn  only  from  pictures  taken  with  a  very  short  exposure. 
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From  the  rapidity  which  my  plates — exposed  only  ten 
seconds — developed,  I  am  satisfied  a  well-defined  image  of  a 
protuberance  can  be  taken  in  one  or  two  seconds.  So  short 
an  exposure  would  only  give  the  larger  masses  of  the 
chromosphere,  whose  light,  from  the  great  accumulation  of 
light-giving  material  burning  in  them,  is  very  strong  ;  but  it 
should  suffice  for  givingthe  most  minute  detail  in  these  masses 
— detail  which  is  obliterated  or  blurred  in  pictures  with  a 
longer  exposure. 

We  took  four  pictures,  of  one  inch  diameter,  in  the 
principal  focus  of  the  large  telescope  of  the  Quebec 
Observatory,  which  Capt.  Ashe  had  the  courage  to  take  with 
him,  and  the  skill  to  pack,  mount,  and  repack,  without 
accident.  Had  my  lecture  not  already  exceeded  al  I  reasonable 
limits,  I  would  like  to  explain  the  ingenious  mechanical 
contrivances  by  which  the  Captain  and  those  in  charge  of  other 
expeditions  secured  rapidity  and  regularity  of  exposure. 
Our  instrument  was  a  nine-foot  equatorial,  made  by  Alvan 
Clarke,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  Our  pictures  received  an 
exposure  of  ten  seconds  each,  and  were  taken  at  equal 
distances  of  time  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  totality. 
They  exhibit  the  protuberances  and  parts  of  the  chromosphere 
well,  but  do  not  shew  a  trace  of  the  corona. 

PROTUBERANCES  . 

It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  protuberances  in  all  cases 
from  the  chromosphere  whence  they  spring.  Our  photographs, 
and  a  drawing  made  by  Mr.  Vail,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
rendered  us  the  greatest  assistance  in  our  preparations,  and 
carefully  noted  the  passing  phenomena  of  the  eclipse  through 
a  Dolland  40-inch  telescope,  agree  in  laying  down  five 
protuberances.  Mr.  Falconer,  of  London,  who  likewise 
joined  our  party,  distinguished  only  five  protuberances. 
Professor  Morton,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  nine  in  his  pictures. 
Some  that  he  and  we  consider  as  such,  only  differ  by  being 
isolated  from  the  neighbouring  banks  of  light.  Flames  are 
strongly  marked  in  pictures  taken  to  the  east  of  us,  of  which 
J 
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the  rudiments  only  are  visible  in  ours ;  and  the  large 
protuberance  on  the  lower  limb,  which  in  our  pictures  grows 
'from  a  bright  dot  in  picture  I.  to  a  high  flame  in  picture  III., 
burns  down  in  picture  No.  IV.  to  one-half  its  former  height, 
and  commences  to  assume  the  flattened  form  which  it  has  in 
all  the  pictures  taken  to  the  east  of  us.  This  remarkable 
protuberance  was  seen  by  Capt  Ashe  and  the  other  members 
of  our  party  to  blaze  up  rapidly  after  the  exposure  of  the 
second  picture  ;  then  the  top  of  the  flame  was  waited  away  to 
the  east,  as  if  by  a  strong  current  in  the  upper  atmosphere  of 
the  sun,  and  the  body  of  the  flarne  gradually  burned  down, 
assuming  the  forms  it  bears  in  pictures  III.  and  IV. 

Mr.  Vail  described  the  protuberances,  and  especially  the 
large  one,  as  follows  : 

"  But  the  most  remarkable  appearance  of  all,  and  that 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  every  one  who  witnessed  the 
eclipse,  whether  seen  with  the  naked  eye  or  with  the 
telescope,  were  the  red  protuberances  that  shot  up  immediately 
on  the  disappearance  of  the  sun  from  various  places  on  the 
edge  of  the  inoon.  Their  position  your  photographs  will  fix 
better  than  I  can  describe.  The  largest  was  on  the  lower 
edge  of  the  moon,  and  was,  by  my  estimate,  when  highest, 
not  less  than  two  minutes  in  altitude  from  the  edge  of  the 
moon,  or  about  55,000  miles. 

"  Its  colour  was  a  bright  pinkish  red ;  its  outlines  were 
perfectly  well  defined,  and  were  not  curves,  but  rather 
irregularly  broken  straight  lines  ;  and  throughout  it  seemed 
marked  by  similar  lines. 

"  It  reminded  me  ol  the  appearance  one  sometimes  sees  on 
the  face  of  a  cliff  where  the  rock  is  broken  by  horizontal  and 
vertical  lines.  The  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  appearance 
would  be  presented  if  one  were  to  view  columnar  basaltic 
rocks  from  a  point  where  the  rocks  in  the  rear  would  rise 
above  those  in  front.  I  would,  therefore,  suggest  whether 
these  lines  may  not  have  a  similar  origin  and  each  be  the 
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outline  of  a  vast  column  of  luminous  matter  thrown  up 
above  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun." 

Capt.  Ashe  has  made  accurate  drawings  of  the  structure  of 
the  protuberances  from  the  magnified  photographs.  No 
semblance  of  aspiral'structure,  such  as  was  thought  to  be  dis- 
cernible in  the  Indian  pictures,  exists  ;  but  dark  lines  cut  the 
flame  longitudinally  and  transversly  giving  it  the  appearance 
— as  described  by  Mr.  Vail — of  being  built  of  huge  blocks, 
laid  in  irregular  rows.  The  same  structure  maybe  recognized 
in  the  lower  protuberance  on  the  western  limb.  The  outline 
of  these  flames,  as  delineated  in  the  photographs,  is  not  sharp, 
especially  on  their  western  side,  where  a  hazy  band,  like  a 
shadow,  is  very  manifest.  The  bright  band  of  light,  broken 
into  flickering  flames,  which  surrounds  the  eastern  limb, 
exactly  corresponds  to  Lockyor's  description  of  the 
chromosphere.  It  presents,  however,  a  different  structure  on 
the  western  limb,  where  it  forms  a  serifs  of  concentric  bands, 
extending  round  the  sun,  from  the  large  protuberance  on  the 
lower  limb,  for  about  90°.  "Within  this  are  included 
three  protuberances.  The  axis  of  all  these  protuberances  are 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  the  chromosphere  is  crossed  by 
numberless  lines  parallel  with  one  another  and  the 
protuberances,  and  not  radiating  from  the  sun's  centre,  but  at 
right  angles  to  its  axis.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  offer 
any  explanation  of  these  appearances  before  comparing  our 
pictures  with  others,  as  even  photographs  are  liable  to  so 
many  sources  of  error. 

All  the  prominences  in  our  own  and  others'  pictures  seem 
to  eat  into  the  moon  ;  and  the  same  appearance  is  presented 
by  the  more  elevated  portions  of  the  chromosphere.  Captain 
Ashe  conjectures  that  this  is  due  to  reflection  from  the  moon's 
surface.  This  is  clearly  proved,  he  thinks,  by  the  following 
facts,  viz. :  that  the  limb  of  the  rnoon  is  distinctly  seen  as  a 
dividing  line  between  the  protuberance  and  its  reflection, 
and  that  the  inner  is  a  similar  and  inverted  image  of  the 
outer  figure.  The  same  explanation  of  this  puzzling 
phenomenon  has  been  given  independently  by  Dr.  Gould. 
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SPECTROSCOPIC    OBSERVATIONS. 

The  best  spectroscopic  observations  yet  published,  are 
those  of  Professor  Young,  who  was  stationed  at  Burlington, 
Iowa.  He  observed  9  bright  lines,  the  number  noted  by  Mr. 
Rayet  at  the  previous  eclipse,  though  they  do  not  correspond 
in  position.  Two,  if  not  three,  of  the  lines  are  indisputably 
those  of  hydrogen,  and  several  others  nearly  correspond  with 
iron  lines,  In  the  following  table,  I  give  a  list  of  the  lines 
observed,  and  Professor  Young's  remarks.  The  middle  column 
1  am  responsible  for. 

Lines  Observed  Coincidences 

by  and  Remarks. 

ProC  Young.          Nearest  Correspondence. 

C.  —A  hydrogen  line Dazzling  in  brightnesss. 

1017.5.  — Near  double  D — Sodium.. Bright,  but  not  equal  to  C. 

1250.2.  — 1250.4.— Iron Very   faint;    position   only  estimated, 

and  extending  apparently  beyond  the 

protuberance,    and  thought  to  be  a 

coronal  line. 

1350.2.  —1351.1.— Iron Like  the  preceding. 

1474.      — 1473.9.— Iron A  little  below  E  ;  conspicuous,  but  not 

half  as  bright  as  1017.5.     Like  the 

two  preceding,    supposed  to  extend 

into  the  corona. 

P.  —Hydrogen Next  to  C  in  brightness. 

2602.2.  — 2601.7.--Iron A  little   fainter  than    1474;    position 

determined  by  micrometrical  reference 

to  the  next.* 

2796.      —Hydrogen? A   little   below    H  g. ;   in  brightness, 

between  1017.5.  and  1474. 

H  g.       — Somewhat  brighter  than  1474. 

B.          — Supposed  to  have  been  overlooked. 

*  Professor  Young  has  since  expressed  doubts  as  to  this  line. 

Mr.  Harkness,  the  spectroscopist  of  the  Des  Moines  party, 
remarked  to  me  that  he  distinguished  different  lines  in  the 
different  protuberances,  and  that  the  spectra  of  the  same  pro- 
tuberance differed  at  different  altitudes.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  last  year  M.  Rayet  observed  9  lines  in  one  protuberance, 
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and  only  8  in  another.  These  discrepancies  are  not  difficult  of 
explanation  ;  for,  supposing  the  protuberance  to  be  caused 
by  violent  convulsions,  which  displace  the  gaseous  envelope 
of  the  sun,  while  the  lighter  hydrogen  which  composes  the 
outermost  layer  will  occupy  the  top  of  the  flame,  the  heavier 
metallic  vapors  will  be  lifted  out  of  their  appropriate  strata, 
and  be  delected  about  the  base  of  the  protuberance.  Suppose, 
further,  that  a  protuberance  on  the  eastern  limb  of  the  sun  is 
examined  at  the  instant  of  totality,  the  heavier  vapors  of  the 
base  and  the  lighter  gases  of  the  summit  will  both  be 
uncovered,  and  give  their  respective  spectra;  whereas,  if 
a  protuberance  on  the  opposite  limb  be  observed,  as  it  is 
being  uncovered,  only  the  summit  will  be  visible,  and  the 
hydrogen  spectrum  alone  be  obtained,  till  just  before  totality 
finishes,  when  the  base  of  the  protuberance  comes  into  view. 

The  chromosphere  appears  to  be  heaped  up  most  densely 
about  the  equator,  though  the  largest  protuberance  in  each 
of  the  late  eclipses  was  isolated  and  at  a  distance  from  the 
equator. 

THE    CORONA, 

As  previously  stated,  has  been  brought  out  in  only  one 
photograph,  which  was  taken  by  Mr.  "Whipple.  It  is  a 
very  remarkable  picture.  The  corona  resembles  what  it 
appeared  to  the  naked  eye,  an  irregular,  somewhat  oval-shaped 
halo  of  light,  lowest  at  the  poles,  but  at  the  equator  one-fourth 
of  the  sun's  diameter  in  height;  diminishing  in  intensity  from 
within  outwards.  The  rays  which  to  the  eye  seemed  distinct 
and  in  constant  motion,  like  cilia,  form  in  the  photograph,  of 
necessity,  from  the  length  of  exposure,  an  unbroken  sheet  of 
light.  Prof.  Hume  describes  the  structure  of  the  corona  as 
"fibrous,  slightly  crooked,  or  twisted,  somewhat  like  a 
cirrous  cloud,  and  of  silvery  whiteness." 

We  saw  that  the  Indian  observers  disagreed  as  to  the  spec- 
troscopic  character  of  its  light,  M.  Rayet  finding  no  spectrum, 
and  Major  Tennant  a  continuous  one.  Prof.  Young  thinks 
it  gave  a  faint,  continuous  spectrum,  and  that  three  of  the  lines, 
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viz. :  1250,  1350  and  1470,\vhich  he  found  in  the  protuberance 
spectrum,  extend  into  the  corona,  and  that  these  three  are  the 
lines  which  Prof.  Winlock  detected  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
aurora  borealis.  Prof.  Young  is,  however,  not  confident  of 
the  accuracy  of  his  observation,  and  thinks  it  possible  that 
the  three  lines  in  question  may  extend  only  beyond  the  more 
visible  parts  of  the  protuberance  into  that  hazy  region  which 
the  photographs  dimly  reveal,  as  if  it  were  a  shadow  thrown 
by  the  flame.  These  three  lines  are  hot  exactly  coincident 
with  any  known  lines,  though  they  vary  very  little  from  three 
iron  lines.  May  they,  therefore,  not  belong  to  some  unknown 
element — a  gas,  lighter  than  hydrogen,  and  which,  like  the 
hypothetical  ether,  fills  space  ?  We  can  hardly  suppose  such 
intense  action  as  exists  on  the  surface  of  the  sun  to  be 
unaccompanied  by  electricity,  which,  in  the  auroral  light  of 
our  own  heavens  and  the  corona  of  the  sun,  may  render  this 
hypothetical  gas  luminous.  Storey,  years  ago,  discussed  the 
likelihood  of  such  an  extra-atmospheric  medium.  If  Prof. 
Young's  observations  are  corroborated  by  those  of  others, 
there  may  be  found  some  probable  proof  for  such  a 
supposition. 

POLAROSCOPIC    OBSERVATIONS. 

Professor  Pickering  entirely  disagrees  with  the  observers 
of  the  Indian  eclipse  as  to  the  polaroscopic  condition  of  the 
corona!  light.  He  says : — "The  form  of  polaroscope  used 
was  that  adopted  by  Arago  in  his  experiments  on  sky 
polarization.  It  consists  of  a  tube  about  20  inches  long  and 
2  inches  in  diameter,  one  end  of  which  is  closed  by  a  double- 
image  prism  of  Iceland  spar,  and  the  other  by  a  plate  of 
quartz.  Looking  through  the  former,  we  see  two  images  of 
the  latter,  which,  when  the  light  is  polarized,  assume 
complementary  tints.  If,  "now,  the  corona  was  polarized  in 
planes  passing  through  the  centre  of  ihe  sun  (as  is  generally 
admitted),  when  viewed  through  the  polaroscope,  in  one 
image  the  upper  and  lower  parts  should  have  appeared  blue, 
and  those  on  the  right  and  left  yellow  ;  while  in  the  second 
image  these  colours  would  be  reversed,  the  yellow  being  alone 
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below,  and  the  blue  on  the  sides.  In  reality  the  two  images 
were  precisely  alike,  and  both  pure  white  ;  but  one  was  on 
a  blue,  and  the  other  on  a  yellow  back-ground.  From  this 
we  infer  that  the  corona  was  unpolarized,  or  at  least  that  the 
polarization  was  too  slight  to  be  perceptible."  Professor 
Pickering  adds,  that  tl  although  this  does  not  prove  that  it 
shines  by  its  own  light,  since  polarization  is  produced 
only  by  specula,  and  not  by  diffused  reflection,  yet,  these 
observations  and  those  by  the  spectroscope  seem  to  render  it 
probable.  This  view  is  also  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that 
as  the  most  distant  portions  are  but  about  100  parts  the 
distance  of  the  earth,  they  receive  about  10,000  times  as 
much  heat  per  square  foot.  The  coloured  back-ground 
mentioned  above,  shews  that  the  sky,  close  to  the  corona,  is 
strongly  polarized  ;  and  since  the  tint  is  uniform  on  all  sides 
of  the  sun,  the  plane  of  polarization  is  independent  of  the 
position  of  the  latter — that  is,  the  same  on  the  sides  that  it  is 
above  and  below  it.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  this 
most  unexpected  result,  is,  that  the  earth  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  shadow,  being  strongly  illuminated,  acts  as  an 
independent  source  of  light,  and  this  being  reflected  by  the 
air,  becomes  polarized  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon."  These  results  are  so  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
previously  obtained,  that  their  accuracy  is  sure  to  be  called 
in  question. 

The  discrepancies  in  opinion  of  the  different  observers  of 
the  corona,  in  the  late  eclipses,  are  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  accordance  of  their  observations  of  the  protuberances. 
To  the  corona  attention  must  chiefly  be  directed  in  future, — 
the  main  points  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  protuberances 
having  been  determined.  No  means  of  examining  it,  except 
during  an  eclipse,  have  yet  been  proposed  ;  so  that  unless 
some  method  of  doing  so  is  devised  in  the  interim,  we  must 
wait  for  the  intervention  of  the  moon  before  we  can  be  sure 
what  that  beautiful  crown  of  light  is — whether  it  is  composed 
merely  of  the  rays  which  issue  from  behind  the  moon  as  we 
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see  them  radiate  from  behind  a  cloud  when  it  obscures  the 
the  sun  ;  or  whether  they  emanate  from  some  metal  known 
or  unknown,  forming  an  extremely  attenuated  atmosphere 
beyond  the  hydrogen  envelope  ;  or  whether  they  are  identical 
with  the  auroral  or  the  zodiacal  light,  whatever  they  may  be. 


NOTE  ON  THE  CORONA. — Among  the  maoy  theories  suggested  to 
account  for  the  corona,  I  have  not  seen  revived  Meyer's  hypothesis  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  zodiacal  light.  In  his  essay,  "  On  the  Dynamics 
of  the  Heavens,"  he  says  : — "  Ascosmical  masses  stream  from  all  sides 
in  immense  numbers  towards  the  sun,  it  follows  that  they  must 
become  more  and  more  crowded  as  they  approach  thereto.  The 
conjecture  at  once  suggests  itself,  that  the  zodiacal  light,  the 
nebulous  light  of  vast  dimensions  which  surrounds  the  sun,  owes  its 
origin  to  such  closely-packed  asteroids.  However  it  may  be,  this 
much  is  certain,  that  the  phenomenon  is  caused  by  matter  which 
moves  according  to  the  same  laws  as  the  planets  round  the  sun  ;  and 
it  consequently  follows  that  the  whole  mass  which  originates  the 
zodiacal  light  is  continually  approaching  the  sun  and  falling  into  it. 
This  light  does  not  surround  the  sun  uniformly  on  all  sides, — that  is 
to  say,  it  has  not  the  form  of  a  sphere,  but  that  of  a  thin  convex 
lens,  the  greater  diameter  of  which  is  in  the  plane  of  the  solar  equator  ; 
and  consequently  it  has,  to  an  observer  on  our  globe,  a  pyramidal 
form.  Such  lenticular  distribution  of  the  masses  In  the  universe  is 
repeated  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  the  distribution  of  the  planets 
and  the  faxed  stars."*  May  the  zodiacal  and  coronal  light  be 
one  and  the  same?  Supposing  the  above  hypothesis  to  be  correct, 
would  not  the  asteroids  falling  in  a  shower  towards  the  snn  by  their 
attrition  produce  a  sheet  of  light  resembling  the  corona  ?  Moreover, 
as  the  meteors  which  fall  upon  our  earth  are  composed  almost  entirely 
of  iron,  we  may  suppose  those  reaching  the  sun  to  contain  that  metal 
as  a  predominant  element.  Although  the  spectroscopic  observations 
of  the  corona  differ — Professor  Young  having  detected  three  bright 
lines,  and  Professor  Harkness  only  one, — by  both  the  presence  of 
iron  is  rendered  highly  probable. 

•  Page  272  of  Youman's  "  Collection  of  Essays  on  the  Correlation  and 
Conservation  of  Forces." 
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BY  COMMANDER  ASHE. 

(Read  before  the  Society  on  the  27th  April,  1870.) 

Before  giving  an  account  of  my  proceedings  in  reference  to 
the  eclipse,  I  think  it  only  right,  in  justice  to  our  party,  to 
state  that  the  arrangements  were  made  very  hastily,  as  it 
was  not  until  the  last  moment  that  would  admit  of  my 
reaching  the  station  allotted  to  me  by  the  American 
astronomers,  viz.,  Jefferson  City,  that  I  was  informed  that 
$400  had  been  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  taking  my 
telescope  to  Iowa. 

The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Falconer,  and 
myself. 

As  we  had  only  three  days  to  get  ready,  there  was  much 
to  be  done,  dismounting  the  telescope  and  making  cases  for 
the  several  parts,  and  carefully  packing  photographic 
materials.  Instead  of  the  stone  support  for  telescope  (eight 
inches  aperture  and  9  feet  focus)  I  had  one  made  of  wood, 
but  as  the  centre  of  gravity  was  raised  so  high  by  using 
wood,  I  had  to  take  great  care  in  the  formation  of  the  base  ; 
however,  the  stability  was  excellent.  Our  arrangements 
were  all  complete  by  the  26th  of  July,  and  we  started  that 
evening  by  the  Montreal  boat. 

For  Ihe  benefit  of  those  who  may  undertake  an  expedition 
of  a  similar  kind,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  a  few 
incidents  that  occurred  daring  our  journey,  which,  although 
trifling  in  themselves,  may  prove  useful  to  future  eclipse 
parties.  I  may  mention  that  two  of  the  cases,  containing 
parts  of  the  telescope,  were  directed  "  Eclipse  Expidition," 
with  three  i's  in  Expedition.  This  was  pointed  out  to  ma 
at  Montreal,  but  the  mistake  is  excusable,  for  evidently 
K 
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the  more  eyes  we  have  in  an  astronomical  expedition 
the  better.  With  regard  to  original  spelling,  I  will 
relate  the  following  anecdote,  which  would  have  suited 
«  Artemus  Ward." 

The  boatswain  of  a  man-of-war  has  to  keep  a  rough 
expense  book  of  the  different  stores  that  he  uses,  and  this  is 
checked  by  the  master,  who  on  one  occasion  sent  for  Mr. 
Parks,  and  when  he  came,  he  said  :  "  Oh,  Mr.  Parks,  you 
have  expended  too  much  rope  for  those  'jib  guys;'  it  will 
surely  be  found  fault  with  ;  you  had  belter  reduce  the 
quantity  ;"  and  on  handing  him  the  book,  he  said  :  "  By  the 
bye,  b-l-o-x  is  not  the  way  to  spell  blocks."  The  boatswain 
took  the  book  very  sulkily;  and  after  he  had  taken  two  steps 
towards  the  door,  he  turned  round,  and  said  :  "  Well,  sir,  if 
b-l-o-x  don't  spell  blocks,  what  do  it  spell  ?" 

We  started  on  our  journey  by  tbe  evening  train.  When  we 
arrived  at  Port  Huron  our  first  difficulty  occurred  ;  the  Custom- 
House  officers  would  not  pass  our  baggage,  although  we  pointed 
out  the  great  importance  of  our  parly,  and  also,  that  the  moon 
would  not  wait  an  instant  for  us.  They  did  not  see  it ;  so  our 
baggage  was  locked  up  for  the  night.  We  took  rooms  at  a 
small  inn,  and  then  Mr.  Douglas  and  I  went  by  rail  to  Huron, 
to  seethe  head  of  the  Customs.  After  going  up  two  flights 
of  stairs,  we  were  shewn  into  a  room  which  two  gentlemen 
occupied.  The  chief  was  smoking,  with  the  chair  resting  on 
*its  two  hind  legs  and  his  resting  on  the  table.  We  told  our 
siory,  and  shewed  him  a  certificate  from  the  American 
Consul  at  Quebec.  He  looked  very  hard  at  me,  look  the 
cigar  out  of  his  mouth,  wrote  a  pass  which  he  handed  to  me, 
and  then  resumed  his  cigar  and  former  position.  We  began 
to  thank  him,  but  as  he  hid  himself  in  smoke,  we  retreated 
down  stairs. 

I  never  was  more  struck  with  the  kindness  of  our  American 
cousins  than  I  was  during  this  trip.  On  all  occasions,  they 
did  all  in  their  power  to  promote  our  convenience.  In  the 
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morning  we  had  time  to  see  Mr.  Muir,  the  director  of  the 
railway,  who  kindly  gave  us  a  free  passage  over  his  line,  a 
kindness  that  was  shewn  to  us  by  all  the  directors  of  the 
different  lines  that  we  travelled  on.  I  may  remark  that  the 
cases  wilh  the  heavier  parts  of  the  telescope  were  broken, 
and  I  much  feared' that  the  instruments  would  be  seriously 
damaged.  Mr.  Muir  very  kindly  had  outside  cases  put  on, 
and  I  carried  the  most  valuable  part  (the  object  glass)  in  my 
hand.  After  we  left  Chicago,  and  before  going  to  bed,  we 
left  word  to  be  called  before  crossing  the  Mississippi.  It  is 
not  fair  to  judge  of  scenery  from  a  view  taken  through  the 
window  of  a  railway  car,  but  I  must  say  that  I  was 
disappointed, — shallow,  sluggish,  and  muddy  ;  but  then  I 
ought  to  remember  that  I  live  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  beautiful  rivers  in  the  world. 

In  the  morning  we  were  on  the  prairie,  which  is  not  so 
flat  as  I  had  expected  to  see  it,  but  it  is  a  beautiful  undulating 
country,  and  il  there  were  trees  upon  it  nothing  more  could 
be  desired.  It  was  explained  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who 
was  travelling  with  us,  the  reason  why  trees  do  not  grow  on 
this  beautiful  land.  It  appears  that  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
all  rivers  and  streams  only  do  trees  grow  ;  now  without 
entering  into  the  cause  of  the  prairies  catching  fire,  I  will 
only  say  that  in  September,  when  the  long  grass  is  quite  dry, 
they  do  catch  fire,  and  then  burn  until  it  is  slopped  by  a  river, 
and  as  it  always  burns  to  windward,  and  as  the  wind 
generally  blows  in  one  direction,  we  have  a  solution  why  the 
trees  only  grow  on  one  side  of  a  river ;  and  once  the  primeval 
forest  is  removed,  it  never  has  a  chance  of  growing  again,  as 
the  young  trees  are  sure  to  be  burnt,  and  the  beautiful  black 
soil  of  the  prairie  is  enriched  by  the  deposit  of  burnt  grass. 

At  one  station  where  we  stopped  to  water  our  engine,  I 
saw  two  children  of  the  soil ;  they  have  good  reason  to 
complain  at  their  lot.  The  buffalo  and  antelope  driven 
away,  and  if  they  are  hungry  they  are  told  to  go  and  dig  j 
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dig,  how  can  they  dig  ?  lei  us  reverse  the  picture.  Suppose 
that  our  cities  and  towns  were  by  the  Indians  turned  into  a 
prairie,  and  when  we  were  hungry  they  told  us  to  go  away 
and  catch  a  buffalo,  a  pretty  hand  I  should  make  of  catching  a 
buffalo.  The  sooner  the  poor  fellows  are  shot  down  or 
killed  by  small-pox,  the  sooner  they  will  go  to  their  happy 
hunting  grounds. 

As  the  Norway  rat  kills  all  other  rats  that  it  meets,  so  the 
savage  must  disappear,  and  the  Northern  races  of  Europe 
will  exterminate  them. 

There  is  one  exception,  the  African  negro,  and  no  matter 
what  you  do  to  him  he  thrives  under  the  treatment ;  whether 
free  or  in  slavery  he  multiplies  and  is  happy.  Strange  that 
rum  whic.1  kills  the  Indian,  only  makes  him  fat. 

But  the  king  of  savages — the  New  Zealander — has  the 
fairest  island,  in  the  most  favored  clime,  taken  from  him,  and 
civilization  forced  upon  him. 

There  is  no  getting  away  from  this  civilization  now.  But 
I  am  thankful  to  say  that  I  was  at  San  Francisco  before  it 
arrived  there.  When  out  shooting  I  saw  the  fresh  foot-prints 
of  a  grizzly  bear,  and  did  not  know  how  far  the  gentleman 
might  have  been  from  tne  at  that  moment.  Now,  I  should 
like  to  know  how  far  you  would  have  to  travel,  and  how 
•much  you  would  have  to  spend,  before  you  could  experience 
jthe  same  delightful  sensation. 

I  have  seen  real  Indians  with  real  bows  and  arrows,  in 
Vancouver's  Island  ;  and  the  place  where  I  then  saw  them, 
sow  has  .become  the  head-quarters  of  the  Pacific  squadron  ; 
and  the  Indians,  instead  of  flattening  their  heads,  no  doubt 
,have  put.  on  tlje  Grecian  bend.  Where  is  all  this  to  stop  ? 

It  was  pointed  out  to  me  that  most  of  the  telegraph-posts  were 
-struck  by  lightning;  no  wonder;  for  that  king  of  natural 
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forces,  that  for  so  many  thousands  of  years  has  reigned 
supreme — splitting  the  granite  rook,  and  shivering  the  mighty 
oak  at  his  will — now  to  be  brought  into  existence  at  the 
will  of  an  apothecary  boy,  placed  in  tvro  cups  and  locked  up 
in  a  cupboard,  and  then  made  travel  day  and  night,  over  hill 
and  dale,  and  under  the  vast  ocean,  to  carry  messages  at  the 
bidding  of  man, — no  wonder,  I  say,  that  he  should  try  and 
knock  the  whole  concern  into  a  cocked  hat  ! 

"  Boonsboro  !  twenty  minutes  for  dinner  ! !"  Now,  then,  we 
shall  have  something  in  keeping  with  the  prairie, — I  suppose  a 
deer  roasted  on  a  stake.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  I  went  into  a  nice 
dining-room  ;  saw  a  quantity  of  pretty  girls,  or  rather  young 
ladies,  with  short  sleeves  and  low  dresses.  "  Soup,  sir  ! 
chicken,  sir  !  peas,  sir  !"  The  station  at  Rugby  is  nothing  to  it. 
After  twenty  minutes  of  capital  feeding,  we  heard,  "all 
aboard!  all  aboard!"  and  as  we  left,  the  father  of  these 
young  ladies  was  standing  at  the  door,  and  obliged  us  by 
taking  half-a-dollar,  a  great  improvement  on  the  English 
system,  where,  on  asking  the  waiter  for  your  bill,  he  asks: 
"  What  'ave  you  'ad  ?"  and  begins  to  add  accordingly.  The 
next  station  was  Jefferson,  1,398  miles  from  Quebec.  Here 
the  boxes  were  again  thrown  out,  and  the  tiain  left  for  San 
Francisco.  The  boxes  were  left  at  the  station,  and  we  drove 
up  to  the  hotel,  about  half-a-rnile  from  the  station.  As  this 
was  Saturday,  July  31st,  we  had  exactly  a  week  to  select  a 
site  and  to  build  an  observatory — mount  the  telescope  and 
take  preliminary  observations.  The  American  parties  were 
several  weeks  at  their  station  before  the  day  of  the  eclipse, 
and  found  it  not  too  long  to  prepare. 

Jefferson  city  is  three  years  old,  has  about  eight  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  looks  a  thriving  place.  The  next  day,  after 
church,  Mr.  Douglas  and  I  rode  across  the  prairie  to  a  station 
situated  about  eight  miles  on  the  railway  from  Jefferson.  As 
it  was  nearer  to  vhe  central  line  of  eclipse,  we  wanted  to  see 
if  it  would  do  for  the  site  of  our  observatory. 
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I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  day  before  I  left  Quebec,  in 
pulling  off  ray  boot  I  broke  the  tendon  of  the  plantaris  muscle, 
which  made  me  quite  lame.  However,  ihe  six  days'  compara- 
tive rest  made  it  much  better,  but  still  it  was  far  from  well. 

We  started  for  our  ride  across  the  prairie  about  two  o'clock, 
and  reached  the  station  in  about  an  hour  and  a-half.  We 
crossed  several  streams  and  some  marshy  ground,  and  started 
several  prairie  chickens.  After  examining  the  place,  and 
finding  that,  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  get  the  material 
there,  we  thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  remain  at  Jefferson, 
and  we  mounted  to  return.  After  we  had  leit  some  time, 
and  as  I  was  suffering  from  my  leg,  and  could  not  ride  fast, 
I  persuaded  Mr.  Douglas  to  ride  on,  and  get  back  before 
sunset  to  keep  an  appointment  with  a  carpenter,  and  not  to 
mind  me,  as  I  could  ride  slowly  back.  He  very  reluctantly  did 
so,  and  when  I  was  left  alone,  I  felt  quite  at  home,  steering 
my  horse  across  the  boundless  prairie  by  the  setting  sun. 
Now,  my  horse  had  crossed  many  streams,  and  soft  wet 
places  in  going  out,  so  1  took  it  for  granted  that  he  knew 
more  about  the  prairie  than  I  did,  and  would  not  allow  me  to 
get  into  difficulties,  and  consequently  steered  a  straight  course 
for  that  point  of  the  compass  in  the  direction  of  Jefferson. 
The  sun  had  just  touched  the  horizon.  I  was  crossing  some 
marshy  ground  with  reeds  up  to  my  shoulders,  when  I  saw 
my  horse's  nostrils  distended,  and  his  ears  forward.  I 
immediately  put  my  helm  down  and  brought  him  round,  and 
just  as  I  had  clone  so,  down  he  sank  ;  I  found  iryself  up  to 
my  ankles  in  mud,  and  up  to  the  calf  of  the  login  water;  the 
horse  was  fixed  immovable,  no  struggling,  but  snorting  and 
dreadfully  frightened.  I  have  been  in  various  situations  of 
difficulty  ;  but  when  I  looked  up  and  saw  the  tall  reeds  far 
above  my  head,  and  the  sun  setting,  I  must  confess  that  I 
thought  my  case  a  serious  one.  I  remembered  the  fate  of  a 
young  French  officer  of  the  combined  fleet  that  was  at  anchor 
at  the  entrance  to  the  "  Dardanelles,"  who  went  on  shore  to 
shoot,  and  as  he  did  not  return  that  night,  we  landed  in  the 
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morning  to  look  for  him,  and  not  far  from  the  ship,  we  found 
him  in  a  bog  up  to  his  waist,  his  gun  a  few  feet  in  front  of 
him,  and  he  quite  dead.  I  knew  that  if  a  man  once  gets  up 
to  his  waist,  it  would  be  impossible  to  extricate  himself; 
however,  when  I  dismounted  I  sank  up  to  my  knees,  and 
although  that  was  not  the  place  to  philosophize, 
still  I  did  so,  and  I  began  to  ihink  what  is  the  reason  that  a 
man  in  struggling  works  himself  down,  and  I  immediately 
discovered  that  on  raising  the  heel  I  produced  a  vacuum,  as 
the  mud  prevents  either  water  or  air  getting  underneath  the 
foot,  and  so  with  151bs.  to  the  square  inch,  in  addition  to 
your  weight  you  soon  disappear.  That  being  the  case,  I  did 
not  attempt  to  raise  the  foot,  but  moved  it  backwards  and 
forwards  in  a  horizontal  position  until  I  made  the  hole  so 
big,  that  waler  got  under  the  foot,  when  I  could  lift  it  up 
with  the  greatest  ease.  After  extricating  myself  I  tore  down 
some  reeds  and  made  a  platform  round  my  horse,  then  I 
patted  his  neck,  and  spoke  good-naturedly  to  him,  and  then 
went  astern,  and  by  means  of  his  tail  worked  him  backwards 
and  forwards  with  a  rolling  kind  of  motion  to  let  the  water 
well  round  his  feet,  and  lastly  went  ahead,  passed  the  bridle 
ovor  his  neck,  and  sat  down  with  it  in  my  hands  right  ahead. 
Now,  then,  old  boy,  "  up  she  rises,"  the  horse  began  to 
struggle,  I  kept  the  head-rope  taut,  and  he  was  freeing 
himself  bravely.  If  I  let  go  the  bridle  too  soon,  he  would  go 
back  ;  if  I  held  on  too  long,  he  would  be  upon  me,  and  not 
only  kill  me  but  bury  me,  so  at  the  critical  moment  I  let  go, 
and  rolled  over  and  over  amongst  the  reeds,  and  the  horse 
floundered  past  me.  "When  I  got  on  my  feet  no  horse  was  to  be 
seen,  but  only  the  tops  of  the  reeds  moving  as  he  was  making 
his  way  out.  I  thought  I  had  not  improved  my  situation  much, 
for  with  my  leg  I  could  not  walk  a  mile,  and,  of  course, 
the  horse  had  shaped  his  course  for  the  stable.  However, 
when  I  emerged  from  the  reeds,  I  saw  the  dear  old  fellow 
standing  as  still  as  if  he  were  in  his  stable.  But  now  came 
another  difficulty  with  my  lame  leg,  I  could  not  put  a  foot 
into  the  stirrup,  perhaps  he  might  have  been  in  a  circus  and 
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taught  to  lay  down,  so  I  began  kicking  his  forelegs  and 
lifting  up  one  and  then  the  other — but  no — he  had  no  idea  of 
it  :  then  I  thought  1  would  lash  his  feet  together  with  the 
bridle  and  throw  him  down,  but  there  might  be  some  difficulty 
in  my  remaining  on  his  back  when  he  floundered  to  get  up, 
well,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I  will  lash  myself  to 
his  tail  and  make  him  tow  me  home  ;  but  an  idea  struck  me, 
I  lengthened  the  near  stirrup  to  about  a  foot  and  a-half  of  the 
ground,  and  then  lengthened  the  other  and  brought  it  over  on 
the  same  side,  and  here  I  had  a  nice  little  ladder  to  walk  up 
which  I  did,  and  then  knelt  on  the  saddle  and  dropped  into 
ray  seat.  I  could  not  help  shaking  hands  with  myself,  and 
patting  my  steed  on  the  neck,  I  then  commenced  my  journey 
home,  which  I  reached  just  before  dark. 

We  had  agreed  to  erect  the  observatory  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  station,  on  a  rising  part  of  the  prairie  ;  carpenters 
were  engaged,  and  an  arrangement  made  with  a  lumber 
merchant,  who  would  supply  what  I  wanted  and  take  it  back 
when  I  had  done  with  it,  only  charging  us  for  the  damage 
done  to  the  stuff.  Early  on  Monday  morning,  the  instruments 
were  carted  out  and  unpacked  ;  and  at  sunset  the  four  walls 
of  the  observatory  were  up.  Now,  as  we  thought  it  not 
advisable  to  leave  all  these  things  open  on  the  prairie,  it  was 
agreed  that  some  one  should  sleep  there — and,  of  course,  it 
was  my  duty  to  remain.  They  sent  down  a  mattrass,  pillow, 
and  blanket ;  there  was  no  wood  to  build  a  large  fire  outside, 
but  I  collected  some  chips,  and  lit  a  small  fire  inside,  and 
placed  my  mattrass  alongside.  A  little  after  sunset  a  musquito 
looked  over  the  wall,  and  then  sounded  the  assembly  ;  on  they 
came,  and  I  with  rny  head  in  the  smoke  kept  blowing  the  fire, 
putting  on  wet  grass  to  make  a  smoke  ;  but,  after  half  an 
hour  at  this  work,  1  found  out  the.  fact  that  man  was  not 
intended  for  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  although  I  assisted  the 
action  by  compressing  my  sides  with  my  hands,  still  at  the 
end  of  the  half  hour  that  I  blew  I  found  that  I  was  blown. 
When  once  my  head  was  out  of  the  smoke,  the  musquitoes 
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flew  at  me ;  I  stood  up  to  fight  them,  but  in  so  doing  I  had  to 
fight  myself  also.  Now  an  army  was  drawn  up  in  contiguous 
columns  on  my  cheeks,  the  skirmishers  advancing  through 
my  eye-brows  ;  at  their  first  volley  I  felt  as  if  I  was  struck  with 
a  hackle.  I  really  think  that  they  work  their  stings  like  the 
needle  of  a  sewing  machine.  Maddened,  I  struck  myself  a 
fearful  blow  with  both  hands  in  the  face,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  making  them  "  leave  that,"  and  so  I  fought 
myself  and  the  musquitoes  for  some  time :  still  they  attacked 
me  with  an  impetuosity  truly  marvellous,  and  where  one  fell 
two  took  his  place.  I  was  getting  weak  ;  a  storming  party  had 
now  taken  possession  of  my  right  ear  ;  I  clenched  my  fist,  and 
with  a  swinging  blow,  cleared  the  ear,  but  knocked  myself 
down.  Exhausted  and  worn  out,  I  put  my  hands  into  my 
pockets,  and  gave  them  rny  head.  In  that  half-dreamy  state,  the 
long,  long  hours  were  passed  ;  and  after  they  had  breakfasted, 
dined  and  supped,  they  began  to  discuss  me.  "  Ah,"  said  one, 
"  if  you  want  a  good  drink,  strike  between  the  corner  of  the 
eye  and  the  nose."  "  No,  no,"  said  a  large  party ;  "  if  you 
want  a  draught  of  good  sparkling  astronomer,  sink  your  pump 
in  his  temple."  "  You  are  wrong,"  said  a  dissipated  old  fellow 
with  frayed  wings  ;  "just  creep  up  his  cuff,  and  harpoon  his 
wrist,  and  there  you  will  drink  until  you  lift  yourself  off  your 
legs."  Then  they  sung  the  following 

80NG. 

"The  blood  of  the  Indian  is  dark  and  flat, 

And  that  of  the  buffalo  hard  to  come  at  ; 

But  the  blood  of  the  astronomer  is  clear  and  bright : 

We  will  dance  and  we'll  drink  the  live-long  night.  • 

Chorus  :— "  How  jolly  we  are  with  flights  so  airy  ; 

Happy  is  the  mosquito  that  dwells  on  the  prairie." 

And  then  they  quarrelled  and  fought  with  each  other,  and 
made  speeches, — and  so  the  dreary  hours  dragged  along  ; 
but  when  the  eastern  horizon  was  tinted  with  beams  of  light, 
they  staggered  off  to  their  respective  marshes — some  to  die  of 
apoplexy,  others  of  delirium  tremens.  Verdict — served  them 
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right.  From  dawn  until  six,  I  had  a  refreshing  sleep,  and 
when  my  relief  came,  I  awoke  up,  and  began  to  think 
whether  I  had  heard  all  this,  or  only  dreamt  it.  I  suppose 
I  dreamt  it. 

The  work  now  made  rapid  progress  :  doors  with  locks, 
dark  room  settled,  platform  for  telescope  support  firmly  laid. 
The  next  day,  began  to  mount  the  telescope,  but  when  we 
came  to  screw  in  the  object-glass,  we  found  out  that  the 
brass  seat  in  the  tube  had  been  pressed  into  an  oval.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  No  one  in  Jefferson  that  knew  anything 
about  it ;  too  late  to  send  it  anywhere  ;  here  was  a  great 
break-down.  However,  a  Mr.  Kelly  said  he  would  try  ;  and 
after  some  hours'  hard  work,  he  got  the  object-glass  screwed 
home,  but  could  not  be  unscrewed  ;  so  the  nuts  that  hold 
the  bolts  that  secure  the  object-glass  to  the  telescope  could 
not  be  put  on,  but  we  secured  it  as  well  as  we  could. 

It  is  important  to  mention  that  before  arriving  at  Jefferson, 
we  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Mr.  Vail,  from  Philadelphia, 
who  was  going  to  Des  Moines  to  observe  the  eclipse,  and  as 
I  had  a  42-inch  telescope  by  Dolland,  without  an  observer,  I 
asked  him  to  join  our  party  and  observe  the  eclipse  with  it, 
which  he  kindly  consented  to  do  ;  and  his  report  is  of  the 
very  greatest  consequence,  as  it  confirms,  in  a  most  striking 
manner,  the  details  that  are  seen  in  the  negatives. 

By  Friday  night,  all  preparations  were  made,  and  we 
retired  to  rest  with  great  doubts  about  having  a  fine  day. 
However,  Saturday  came  at  last,  and  the  morning  was  hazy 
and  overcast;  but  about  eight,  the  clouds  began  to  break  and 
Mr.  Vail  and  I  took  some  observations  for  "  time."  The 
afternoon  was  cloudless ;  but  still  a  haze  near  the  horizon. 
At  half-past  three,  we  "  Beat  to  quarters."  Mr.  Douglas  shut 
himself  up  in  the  dark  room  ;  I  took  charge  of  the  telescope  ; 
Mr.  Stanton,  with  a  light  cloth,  covered  and  uncovered  the 
"  object  glass  ;"  Mr.  Vail  had  his  telescope  nicely  adjusted; 
and  Mr.  Falconer  was  seated  in  a  very  good  position  to 
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observe  the  dark  shadow  crossing  the  country,  and  to  note 
any  other  phenomena.  At  3h.  38m.  40s.,  local  mean  time, 
the  first  contact  took  place,  and  the  first  photogram  taken, 
shewing  a  slight  indentation  on  the  sun's  limb.  We  look 
the  partial  eclipse  with  an  eye-piece,  giving  a  3-inch  picture  ; 
but  as  it  was  hazy,  I  removed  it  before  totality,  and  took  the 
photograms  in  the  principal  focus. 

I  may  remark  that  no  one  could  have  had  a  better  view 
of  the  eclipse  than  I  had.  As  I  stood  in  rear  of  the  telescope, 
I  had  only  to  count  the  double  beats  of  the  pendulum  of  the 
"  Driving  Clock,"  which  I  did  without  taking  my  eyes  off 
the  moon. 

I  exposed  the  plates  of  totality  for  ten  seconds,  then 
withdrew  the  holder,  and  handed  it  to  Mr.  Douglas. 
We  took  several  photograms  of  the  partial  eclipse  before 
totality,  four  during  totality,  and  two  after;  but  the  weather 
had  become  so  hazy,  immediately  after  the  sun  made  its 
appearance,  that  we  could  hardly  get  a  picture.  As  all  the 
reports  are  published,  it  only  remains  for  the  Jefferson  party 
to  give  theirs,  and  the  eclipse  of  1869  can  be  fully  discussed. 
There  are  one  or  two  points  that  the  negatives  of  our  party 
will  throw  a  light  upon. 

With  regard  to  the  bright  band  on  the  sun,  bordering  the 
moon,  in  the  pictures  of  the  partial  eclipse,  it  is  well  known 
that  there  is  nothing  surrounding  the  moon  that  could 
produce  that  effect ;  and  also,  that  the  photograms  taken  at 
Burlington,  shew,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  it  is  no  optical 
illusion.  Dr.  Curtis  has  suggested  that  it  is  caused  by 
diffraction;  still,  I  very  much  doubt  if  diffraction  could 
produce  such  a  uniform  dark  broad  band,  so  well  defined,  as 
is  seen  in  those  photograms.  One  of  the  photograms  of  the 
partial  eclipse  that  we  took  before  totality,  shews  the  cusps 
and  edge  of  the  moon  to  be  double,  giving  the  appearance 
of  a  band  surrounding  the  moon.  This  is  caused  by  the 
reflection  of  the  moon  from  the  second  or  underside  of  the 
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glass,  which  happens  when  the  sun  is  not  in  the  centre  of 
the  field;  and  by  holding  the  negative  of  a  partial  eclipse  so 
that  the  light  will  fall  obliquely  on  it,  you  will  see  a  dark 
band  surrounding  the  moon's  limb,  from  the  same  cause. 

"  BAILEY'S  BEADS." 

In  the  eclipse  of  1860,  I  had  the  honor  of  being  attached  to 
the  American  Expedition  that  went  to  the  coast  of  Labrador. 
Professor  Alexander,  Dr.  F.  A.  Barnard  and  myself,  who 
were  observing  with  telescopes,  all  exclaimed  at  the  same 
time,  "  Bailey's  Beads  !"  It  is  very  true,  that  at  Otumwa  a 
picture  at  the  last  instant,  just  before  totality,  was  taken, 
"  shewing  the  sun's  edge  cut  by  the  peaks  of  the  lunar 
mountains  into  irregular  spots ;"  but  these  were  not  the 
Bailey  Beads  that  I  saw  in  Labrador,  and  I  am  confident 
that  neither  Professor  Alexander  nor  Dr.  Barnard  will  accept 
that  solution.  In  the  report  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Oilman,  junr.,  who 
observed  the  eclipse  at  Sioux  city,  Mr.  Farrel  gives  a 
description  and  drawing  of  Bailey's  Beads ;  and  what  he 
saw  in  1869,  I  saw  in  1860,  the  film  of  light  broken  into 
rectangular  pieces,  which  appeared  to  swim  along  the  edge 
of  the  moon  like  drops  of  water. 

A  crowd  had  followed  us  from  the  town,  and  took  a 
position  near  the  observatory,  as,  no  doubt,  they  thought  that 
we  would  select  the  best  place  for  observing  the  eclipse. 

On  the  last  glimpse  of  day-light  vanishing,  the  crowd  never 
fail  to  give  expression  to  their  feelings  with  a  noise  that  is 
unlike  anything  else  that  I  have  ever  heard.  It  is  not  like 
the  noise  that  a  crowd  makes  on  seeing  a  lovely  rocket  burst, 
or  that  which  they  make  on  seeing  some  acrobat  perform  a 
wonderful  feat.  No  ;  there  is  an  expression  of  terror  in  it. 
It  is  not  a  shout ;  it  is  a  moan. 

Before  giving  a  description  of  the  photograms  of  the  Total 
Eclipse,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refute  some  opinions  that 
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have  gratuitously  been  given  respecting  them.  After  I  had 
carefully  examined  the  negatives,  and  made  drawings,  I  had 
the  drawings  and  the  negatives  compared  by  Mr.  Langton, 
who  expressed  his  opinion  that  they  were  faithful  copies  ; 
and  when  I  found  that  it  would  be  many  months  before  I 
could  get  funds  to  print  my  Report,  it  was  agreed  upon,  after 
consulting  some  friends,  that  the  negatives  of  totality  should 
be  sent  to  England.  Unfortunately,  I  selected  Mr.  De  la  Rue 
as  the  fittest  person  to  examine  them.  He  never  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt  of  them,  and,  after  many  months,  Mr. 
Falconer,  who  had  returned  to  England,  sent  'me  a  copy  of  a 
letter  to  him,  from  Mr.  De  la  Rue  : 

"  THE  OBSERVATORY,  CRANFORD,  MIDDLESEX, 

«  Dec.  27th,  1869. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — I  am  very  sorry  to  have  caused  any 
uneasiness  to  Commander  Ashe  ;  but  one  circumstance  and 
another  have  delayed  my  writing  to  him.  I  have  received 
his  papers,  which  I  sent  to  the  Astronomical,  and  later  on, 
Ihe  original  negatives,  which  arrived  safely,  although 
Commander  Ashe  had  neglected  the  precaution  of  protecting 
them  with  a  covering  of  glass.  There  is  evidence  in  these 
negatives  of  the  telescope  having  moved,  or,  perhaps,  followed 
irregularly,  during  the  exposure  of  the  plates,  and  this 
renders  the  dealing  with  the  negatives  very  difficult ; 
moreover,  it  contradicts  the  theory  set  forth  by  Commander 
Ashe  in  respect  to  a  certain  terrace-like  formation  in  the 
prominences,  and  also  the  rapid  shooting  out  of  a  certain 
prominence.  The  American  photographs  are  very  much 
more  perfect  than  those  sent  by  Commander  Ashe  ;  in  fact, 
they  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  To  correct  the  defects  of 
duplication  in  Commander  Ashe's  photographs,  would  entail 
some  expense,*  and  much  trouble  ;  and  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  re-write  his  paper. 

•  I  understand  that  Mr.  De  la  Rue  has  spent  £300,  in  patching  up  Major 
Tennant's  photograms. 
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"  I  have  only  returned  to  my  house  (after  an  absence  of  a 
year)  a  few  months  ago,  and  have  had  Major  Tennant's 
paper  to  see  through  the  press  ;  so  that  my  correspondence 
has  fallen  greatly  into  arrears.  Wishing  you  the  compliments 
of  the  season,  I  am,  with  best  regards, 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  WARREN  DE  LA  RUE. 
"  Alexander  Pytts  Falconer,  Esq., 
"  Bath." 

Here  is  a  very  serious  charge.  I  am  accused  of  foisting 
on  the  public  a  marvellous  account  of  the  eclipse,  which  my 
own  negatives  contradict ;  but  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
shewing  conclusively  that  Mr.  De  la  Rue  has  made  a  blunder, 
when  he  says  that  "  there  is  evidence  of  the  telescope  having 
moved,  or,  perhaps,  followed  irregularly."  It  would  have 
been  better  had  Mr.  De  la  Rue  produced  his  evidence  before 
he  takes  upon  himself  to  assert  that  the  negatives  contradict 
my  statements. 

But  the  crimes  I  am  charged  with  are,  that  on  the  7th  of 
August  last,  some  person  or  persons  did,  accidentally  or 
maliciously,  disturb  the  telescope,  during  the  exposure  of 
plates  Nos.  III.  and  IV.,  and  that  the  said  plates  mislead, 
and  are  not  faithful  representations  of  the  phenomena  seen  ; 
and  also,  that  they  contradict  the  statements  of  Commander 
Ashe,  with  regard  to  the  "  rapid  shooting  out  of  a  certain 
prominence." 

In  clearing  myself  of  these  heavy  charges,  I  shall  divide 
my  evidence  into  two  parts — negative  and  positive. 

In  the  first  place,  the  telescope  was  firmly  placed  upon  a 
platform  made  by  the  heavy  sleepers  borrowed  from  the 
railway  station,  and  surrounded  by  boards,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  photograms  ;  and  Commander  Ashe  has  been  too  long 
at  sea  to  travel  1398  miles  with  a  heavy  telescope,  and  then 
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not  to  be  able  to  give  it  stability.  There  were  four  persons 
inside  the  building— Mr.  Falconer,  seated  some  distance 
from  the  telescope,  observing  the  general  appearance  of  the 
eclipse  with  the  naked  eye  ;  Mr.  Stanton  upon  a  platform, 
ready  to  uncover  and  cover  the  object-glass  with  a  light 
cloth  ;  Mr.  Douglas  in  the  dark  room,  and  myself  at  the 
telescope,  which  was  firmly  clamped  in  hour-angle,  and 
declination.  The  people  outside  were  at  a  distance  upon  an 
elevation,  and  were  quite  still.  The  telescope,  if  it  moved, 
must  have  moved  in  hour-angle,  or  declination,  or  in  both  ;  if 
it  moved  in  hour-angle,  the  endless  screw  must  have  tripped 
upon  the  driving-wheel,  which  it  could  not  do  without 
making  a  noise,  which  would  have  been  heard  by  me.  If  it 
rroved  in  declination,  Mr.  Stanton  must  have  moved  it  in 
uncovering  the  object-glass  ;  but  in  so  doing,  he  must  have 
given  the  telescope  a  pretty  hard  blow,  of  which  he  must 
have  been  a\vare.  But  neither  Mr.  Stanton  nor  myself  are 
aware  of  any  disturbance  of  the  telescope.  There  was  no 
wind,  which  would  only  have  caused  a  vibration,  and  given 
a  blurred  image.  In  examining  Nos.  I.  and  II.  photograms, 
the  limb  of  the  moon  may  be  clearly  traced,  and  there  is  not 
a  shadow  of  suspicion  of  any  relative  motion  in  the  telescope. 
Here  we  have  proof  that  the  driving- clock  was  performing 
its  duty  well  for  the  first  half  of  totality:  and  no  one  will 
have  the  hardihood  to  say  that  it  altered  its  rate  in  the  next 
minute  and  a-half.  In  looking  at  No.  IV.  photogram,  we 
see  that  a  point  of  light  is  double.  Now,  we  will  suppose 
this  duplication  was  caused  by  the  telescope  receiving  a 
smart  blow ;  then,  by  drawing  a  line  through  the  two 
positions  of  the  same  object,  we  get  the  direction  of  the 
motion.  Now,  look  to  the  right  and  we  see  a  protuberance 
with  a  triplicate  form.  Here,  then,  the  telescope  must  have 
received  two  blows  ;  and  by  drawing  a  line  along  the  top  of 
the  three  figures,  we  get  the  direction  of  the  motion,  or 
disturbance  ;  and  on  looking  at  the  different  directions  of  the 
two  motions,  we  see  that  the  telescope  moved  two  ways  at 
once,  and  also,  that  one  part  of  the  plate  was  disturbed  once, 
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whilst  another  part  of  ihe  same  plate  was  disturbed  twice — 
which  is  absurd;  and  lastly,  Mr.  Vail  who  had  not  seen  the 
photograms  when  he  wrote  his  report,  gives  a  description  of 
certain  lines  and  cracks  that  are  to  be  seen  in  the  negatives 
when  they  are  examined  by  a  lens.  How  is  it  possible  to 
get  over  this  ?  Here,  an  American  gentleman  sees  with  a 
telescope  exactly  what  is  photographed.  But  this  is  negative 
testimony  ;  I  will  now  prove,  conclusively,  giving  geometrical 
evidence,  that  Mr.  De  la  Rue  has  made  an  egregious  mis- 
statement.  The  reader  will  have  it  in  his  power  to 
corroborate  this  testimony.  Place  a  piece  of  paper  behind 
the  photograms  III.  and  IV.  (taken  in  the  principal  focus), 
and  with  a  needle  make  holes  in  four  or  five  different  places, 
taking  care  not  to  mark  the  bottom  of  a  protuberance,  which 
is  a  notch,  but  where  you  can  see  distinctly  the  limb  of  the 
moon ;  then  remove  the  paper  and  find  the  centre  of  three 
holes,  and  draw  a  circle  through  them  ;  and  if  it  passes  over 
the  other  holes,  you  have  positive  proof  that  the  centre  did 
not  move  during  the  exposure.  Now,  look  at  the  lithograph, 
and  you  will  see  a  circle  drawn  through  five  marks  made 
upon  the  limb  of  the  moon  of  No.  III.,  and  through  four  marks 
made  upon  the  limb  of  the  moon  of  No.  IV. — Q.  E.  D. 

Having  proved  that  the  very  remarkable  photograms  taken 
at  Jefferson  are  correct  representations  of  the  phenomena  seen 
at  that  place,  I  will  proceed  to  describe  the  details  of  the 
four  negatives  that  are  to  be  seen  when  examined  with 
a  lens. 

The  moment  the  sun  disappeared,  out  flashed  the  corona, 
which  resembled  an  aurora,  and  no  doubt  belongs  to  the 
sun,  and  not  to  the  moon.  No.  I.  shews  the  continuous  mass 
of  red  matter  with  the  flame-like  appearance  of  the  so-called 
"  Ear  of  corn;''  a  little  to  the  left  are  seen  two  detached  red 
lumps,  like  glowing  coals ;  and  underneath  is  seen  the 
slightest  trace  of  a  prominence  that  is  to  play  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  eclipse.  No.  II.,  the  limb  of  the  moon,  is  seen 
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'completely  round,  and  a  little  more  is  seen  of  the  prominence 
underneath.  Now,  it  is  time  to  remark  that  the  flame-like  mass 
m  No.  I.,  and  the  detached  prominences  in  Nos.  I.  and  II.,  appear 
lo  cut  in  upon  the  limb  of  the  moon.  Dr.  Curtis,  after  trying 
several  experiments,  is  firmly  convinced  that  this  appearance 
is  entirely  due  to  a  photographic  effect,  by  excessive  over- 
exposure  of  the  plates.  I  have  to  remark,  that  nothing  was 
rnore  conspicuous  than  the  indentations  of  the  glowing  masses 
ttpon  the  limb  of  the  moon.  Remember  that  these 
protuberances  were  not  dazzling  lights,  but  could  be 
•contemplated  with  the  greatest  comfort ;  and  the  eye  is  so 
fastidious,  that  in  running  round  the  limb  of  the  moon,  it 
immediately  detects  the  sudden  break  in  the  circumference. 
Bat  I  have  a  theory,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  trust  the  eye  of  a 
man  with  a  theory,  without  good  support.  Directly  after 
the  eclipse,  some  of  those  outside  joined  us,  and  the 
conversation  was  upon  the  extraordinary  shooting-out  of  the 
prominence,  which  they  were  all  describing.  In  the  midst 
of  the  conversation,  a  carpenter  touched  me  on  the  arm,  and 
said:  <c  But  what  were  the  notches  on  the  moon?"  Now, 
this  is  conclusive  evidence,  and  would  be  taken  in  any  court 
of  law.  Remember,  the  word  "  notches,^  (the  language  of  a 
carpenter)  is  his  own,  and  no  olher  word  do  I  think  so 
applicable.  I  answered  that  I  did  not  know,  and  that  nothing 
puzzled  me  more.  On  examining  the  negatives  with  a  lens, 
I  saw  the  limb  of  the  moon  distinctly  through  the  prominence  ; 
and  further,  that  the  part  on  the  moon  was  a  similar  and 
inverted  figure  to  the  upper  part,  and  I  was  convinced  that  the 
"  notch"  was  caused  by  reflection  of  the  protuberance  on  the 
surface  of  the  moon* 

Let  B  F  be  the  height  of  the  protuberance,  and  L  B 
the  line  of  sight,  tangent  to  the  point  B,  and  let  the 
lines  of  sight,  both  direct  and  reflected,  be  considered 
parallel  to  each  other ;  now,  through  the  point  D  draw 
a  tangent,  and  let  the  incident  ray,  F  D,  and  the  reflected 
ray,  0  D,  make  equal  angles  with  it ;  then,  the  exterior 
M 
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angle,  O  D  C,  is  equal  to  the  angles  D  A  C  and  A  C  D  j 
take  away  the  right  angles,  D  and  A,  and  we  have  the 
remaining  angles,  ODE  and  C,  equal ;  and  B  A  (the 
depth  of  the  notch)  is  equal  to  the  versine  of  the  angle  of 
reflection. 

In  measuring  the  enlarged  photogram,  B  C  was  1.87 
inches,  and  B  F,  0.07  inches ;  and  as  B  C,  the  moon's 
semi-diameter  on  the  7th  August,  subtended  an  angle  of 
a.  Let  C  F  subtend  an  angle  =  y. 

1.87  cot.  a         t    // 

Then  cotan.  y  = =s  17.54   =  y. 

1.94  16.29    =  a. 


Angle  subtended  by  protuberance  =  1.25. 

As  Mr.  Douglas  had  no  one  to  help  him  in  the  dark  room, 
there  was  some  delay  in  getting  No.  III.  plate  ;  but  whilst  I 
was  waiting  for  it,  out'  shot  an  enormous  flame  from  the 
bright  point  before  mentioned.  It  shot  out  in  about  three 
seconds,  not  unlike  a  jet  of  gas  from  a  coal  in  the  grate  ; 
and  when  it  reached  its  greatest  height  (about  one-third 
higher  than  that  seen  in  photogram),  it  was  blown  off  to  the 
left,  just  like  a  flame  acted  on  by  a  "  blow-pipe,"  and  came 
to  a  point.  The  part  blown  off  was  a  bright  white  flame. 
(See  lithograph.)  Now,  as  my  veracity,  after  Mr.  De  la  Rue's 
letter,  is  doubtful,  and  as  this  phenomenon  was  not  seen  any 
where  else  besides  Jefferson,  I  must  substantiate  the  fact. 
Mr.  Falconer,  in  his  report  to  me,  gives  a  drawing  which  is 
very  similar  to  fig.  No.  2  ;  he  says  :  "  It  assumed  the  shape 
of  a  red-hot  crooked  bar  of  iron ;  this,  resting  on  the  dazzling 
silvery  coronal  light,  gave  a  strange  and  wonderous  addition 
to  the  glorious  scene  we  now  beheld."  But  it  was  seen  by 
all,  and  can  be  attested  to  by  hundreds. 

When  No.  III.  plate  was  ready,  it  had  lost  about  one-third 
of  its  height,  and  its  flame-like  appearance. 
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When  No.  III.  plate  is  examined  with  a  lens,  all  the  lines 
that  are  shewn  in  fig.  3  are  seen  ;  and  here  I  must  make  an 
extract  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Vail,  who  was  observing  the 
eclipse  with  an  excellent  42-inch  telescope,  by  Dolland,  and 
who  made  his  report  long  before  I  had  examined  the 
negatives  with  a  lens.  In  speaking  of  this  protuberance,  he 
says:  ults  outlines  were  perfectly  well  defined,  and  were 
not  curves,  but  rather  irregularly  broken  straight  lines,  and 
throughout  it  seemed  marked  by  similar  lines.  It  reminded 
me  of  the  appearance  one  sometimes  sees  on  the  face  of  a  cliff, 
where  the  rock  is  broken  by  horizontal  and  vertical  lines." 
Now,  it  is  most  evident  that  Mr.  Vail  saw  with  a  telescope 
what  I  photographed ;  and  further,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
have  these  delicate  lines  in  a  photogram,  if  there  was  any 
relative  motion.  Without  entering  into  any  discussion  about 
what  the  protuberances  are,  or  are  not,  I  will  only  say  that 
when  the  flame  burnt  out,  the  residium  was  a  cinder,  and 
which  is  shewn  in  photogram  No.  III.;  this  quickly  tumbled 
down  into  a  great  heap,  as  seen  in  No.  IV. 

But  the  fault  of  the  Canadian  party  consists  in  not  having 
photograms  similar  to  those  of  the  American  astronomers, 
which  all  more  or  less  agree  with  each  other.  This  is 
extremely  hard,  and  although  1  congratulate  those  gentlemen 
on  their  well  earned  reputation,  still  I  trust  that  our 
photograms,  instead  of  contradicting  one  another,  will  be 
found  consistent. 

1  believe  that  Jefferson  City  was  the  most  westerly  place 
where  photograms  of  the  eclipse  were  taken,  and  directly 
totality  finished  with  us,  it  commenced  at  Des  Moines, 
so  that  the  photograms  taken  there  must  be  compared 
with  ours. 

There  is  a  general  belief  that  the  protuberances  do  not 
change  their  form,  at  least  but  slowly,  so  it  is  of  great 
consequence  to  substantiate  my  statement,  which  is,  that 
whilst  waiting  for  No.  III.  plate  this  protuberance  shot  out, 
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and  when  No.  III.  photogram  was  taken  it  had  lost  its  flame* 
like  appearance,  and  about  one-third  its  height.  No  IV. 
photogram  shews  the  great  prominence  much  reduced  in 
height  and  increased  in  breadth,  as  if  it  had  tumbled  into  a 
heap  of  burning  matter.  I  cannot  say  whether  all  prominences 
are  formed  by  the  shooting-out  of  a  flame,  and  then  tumbling 
into  a  heap,  but  I  do  say  that  the  great  protuberance  was 
formed  in  that  manner.  In  looking  at  the  DCS  Moines 
photogram,  taken  near  the  end  of  the  eclipse,  (I  don't  mean 
the  engraving,)  you  see  a  great  heap,  not  very  unlike  that 
seen  in  No.  IV. ;  and  Dr.  Curtis  remarks  "  that  there  is  the 
same  appearance  of  vast  volumes  of  matter  tossed  up  into  an 
irregular  heap  by  the  ejecting  force,  and  sinking  back  again 
on  all  sides  in  long  vertical  rolls."  This  is  a  very  good 
description  of  what  actually  took  place.  Unfortunately, 
the  long  exposure  of  sixty-six  seconds  gives  a  softened 
appearance,  and  what  should  have  appeared  as  a  heap  of 
cinders,  now  looks  like  a  fluid. 

I  now  come  to  the  most  remarkable  photogram  that  has 
ever  been  taken  of  an  eclipse.  No.  IV.  was  taken  as  near 
the  limb  of  the  sun  as  it  is  possible  to  take  one,  for  on 
shutting  down  the  slide,  out  burst  the  sun.  In  this  photogram 
you  can  see  two  luminous  concentric  bands  running  from  A 
to  E,  separated  by  a  dark  space,  or  rather  a  dark  band,  which 
takes  its  origin  on  a  part  of  the  protuberance  A.  (See  fig.  3.) 
These  bands  are  crossed  by  numerous  bright  rays,  all  parallel 
to  themselves  and  to  the  protuberances  A  and  E.  There  are 
two  bright  beams,  and  both,  together  with  the  bright  raysx 
are  divided  by  this  dark  band.  At  E  is  seen  the  protuberance 
with  a  triplicate  form,  and  appears  to  be  three  parallel  planes 
of  light ;  upon  the  upper  one  there  appears  a  dark  line,, 
similar  to  those  seen  upon  fig.  3.  Now,  on  looking  at  the- 
Des  Moines  photogram,  you  actually  see  the  stumps  of  these 
three  parallel  planes  ;  could  anything  be  more  satisfactory  ? 
I  will  leave  it  to  others  to  discuss  these  various  phenomenay 
which  will  throw  much  light  on  the  physical  constitution  o£ 
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the  sun,  but  will  recapitulate  some  of  the  facts  deduced  from 
our  observations.  The  corona  belongs  to  the  sun,  and  not  to 
the  moon.  Some  of  the  protuberances  are  formed  by  the 
shooting  of  a  flame,  which  burns  out,  leaving  something  that 
looks  like  a  cinder,  which  crumbles  into  a  heap,  and  then 
retains  lhat  form  for  some  time;  that  there  are  luminous 
gases  that  surround  the  sun  in  concentric  strata  divided  by  a 
non-luminous  layer ;  that  the  notches  on  the  limb  of  the 
moon  are  the  reflections  of  the  upper  part  of  the  protuberances 
from  the  surface  of  the  moon ;  that  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  sun  there  is  a  violent  current  of  gas  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  the  motion  of  the  sun  upon  its  axis;  that  the 
light  band  surrounding  the  moon's  limb  in  photograms  of  the 
partial  eclipse,  may  be  caused  by  the  reflection  from  the 
second  or  under  side  of  the  plate. 

In  conclusion,  I  congratulate  those  gentlemen  who  so 
kindly  assisted  me  on  our  complete  success,  especially  my 
dear  friend  and  old  shiprmate,  Professor  Stephen  Alexander, 
without  whose  assistance  no  Canadian  party  would  have 
been  formed ;  and  also,  Mr.  Vail,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
kindly  joined  our  party,  and  whose  annexed  report  gives  such 
ample  proof  of  the  value  of  our  negatives. 

E.  D.  ASHE, 
Commander,  Royal  Navy, 

Director  Observatory,  Quebec. 
June  22nd,  1870. 


REPORT   OF  MR.    VAIL. 

"BOSTON,  August  21,  1869. 
"  Commander  ASHE,  Quebec  Observatory. 

"  DEAR  SIR, — I  owe  you  an  apology  for  not  writing  earlier, 
and  communicating  my  observations  on  the  eclipse  ;  but 
since  I  parted  from  you  at  Detroit,  I  have  been  so  constantly 
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on  the  move,  as  to  seem  to  have  no  opportunity.  I  will  now 
state  briefly  a  few  phenomena  that  I  noticed  at  the  time  of 
the  eclipse,  most  of  which  I  think  were  communicated  to 
you  verbally  before. 

"  After  the  clouds  that  partially  obscured  the  sun  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th  had  passed  away,  I  observed  that 
though  the  atmosphere  was  hazy,  and  the  sky  by  no  means 
blue,  there  was  an  unusual  stillness  and  freedom  from 
agitation  in  the  air,  so  that  the  outlines  of  the  spots  on  the 
sun  were  clearly  defined  in  the  small  Dolland  telescope  that 
I  had  under  my  charge,  and  this  satisfactory  condition  of  the 
air  for  telescopic  observation  continued  until  after  the  end 
of  totality.  The  first  contact  was  at  3h.  38m.  10s.  local  time. 
It  was  probably  about  3s.  after  this,  before  you  were  notified 
that  the  eclipse  had  begun,  two  or  three  seconds  being  lost 
in  determining  whether  it  was  the  limb  of  the  moon,  indenting 
the  edge  of  the  sun,  or  not.  Your  first  photograph  was 
therefore  probably  five  or  six  seconds  after  the  beginning. 
The  passage  of  the  edge  of  the  moon  over  the  larger  spot  on 
the  sun,  I  noted  as  follows  : — 

H.  M.  S. 

Contact  with  the  Penumbra 4  3  34 

"          "       "    Umbra 4356 

Complete  obscuration  of  Umbra. 4  4  34 

"  The  time  both  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  totality,  for 
reasons  verbally  stated  to  you,  I  failed  to  note.  Of  the 
phenomena  during  totality,  those  which  I  most  noted  were, 
first,  the  disappearance  of  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  in  an 
irregular  broken  line  of  light,  succeeded  at  or  near  this  point 
by  a  band  or  corona  of  a  silvery  white  light  almost  as  bright 
as  the  face  of  full  moon.  This  though  much  wider  at  this  point 
than  elsewhere,  was  soon  observed  to  extend  in  an  entire 
ring  around  the  dark  body  of  the  moon  ;  from  this  luminous 
ring,  rays  of  light  seemed  to  shoot  out  at  right  angles  on 
every  side,  diverging  as  it  were  from  the  centre  of  it.  In 
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some  places  they  seemed  to  extend  out  nearly  half  the 
diameter  of  the  rnoon  from  the  bright  ring  ;  in  others,  not  one- 
fourth  so  far.  But  the  most  remarkable  appearance  of  all, 
and  that  which  attracted  the  attention  of  every  one  who 
witnessed  the  eclipse,  whether  seen  with  the  naked  eye  or 
with  the  telescope,  were  the  red  protuberances  that  shot  up 
immediately  on  the  disappearance  of  the  sun,  from  various 
places,  on  the  edge  of  the  moon ;  their  position  your 
photograph  will  fix  better  than  I  describe.  The  largest  was 
on  the  lower  edge  of  the  moon,  and  was  by  my. estimate, 
when  highest,  not  less  than  two  minutes  in  altitude  from  the 
edge  of  the  moon,  or  about  55,000  miles.  Its  colour  was  a 
bright  pinkish  red,  its  outlines  were  well  defined,  and  were 
not  curves,  but  rather  irregularly-broken  straight  lines,  and 
throughout  it  seemed  marked  by  similar  lines.  It  reminded  me 
of  the  appearance  one  sometimes  sees  on  the  face  of  a  cliff 
where  the  rock  is  broken  by  horizontal  and  vertical  lines. 
The  same  or  nearly  the  same  appearance  would  be  presented 
if  one  were  to  view  columnal  basaltic  rocks,  from  a  point 
where  the  rocks  in  the  rear  would  rise  above  those  in  front. 
I  would  therefore  suggest  whether  these  lines  may  not  have  a 
similar  origin,  and  each  be  the  outline  of  a  vast  column  of 
luminous  matter  thrown  up  above  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun. 
There  was  a  constant  fluctuation  in  the  height  of  these 
coloured  protuberances  during  the  total  eclipse;  the  large  one 
was  the  only  one  that  was  seen  throughout  the  whole  time, 
and  that  remained  visible  for  some  time  after  the  edge  of 
the  sun  appeared. 

The  general  phenomena,  such  as  the  darkness,  the  shining 
of  the  stars,  &c,  I  had  less  opportunity  of  noticing  than 
yourself  and  others,  who  were  without  a  telescope,  and  will 
therefore  say  nothing  about  them.  I  have  made  no  attempt 
to  put  my  observations  into  any  regular  form,  but  have  hastily 
written  such  as  I  thought  might  be  of  use  to  you,  leaving  it 
entirely  to  you  to  make  any  use  of  them. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"  HUGH  D.  VAIL." 
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MR.  FALCONER'S  OBSERVATIONS. 
Xl  To  Captain  ASHE,  R.N.,  SfC.,  Observatory,  Quebec: 

"Dear  Sir,— As  requested  by  you,  I  now  give  you  the 
results  of  such  observations  as  were  made  by  me  on  the  7th 
of  August  last,  during  the  progress  of  the  eclipse. 

The  limbs  of  the  moon  could  be  clearly  defined  beyond 
the  S.  and  S.E.  limbs  of  the  sun.  Shortly  before  totality, 
there  appeared  on  the  sun's  northern  limb  several  watery- 
looking  globules,  which  merged  into  each  other  as  they 
passed  from  West  to  East,  and  then  disappeared.  At  this 
instant,  also,  appeared  distinct  long,  brilliant,  yellow,  rays  of 
light,  running  East  and  West,  and  far  away,  and  as  straight 
as  if  ruled  ;  others  again  ran  North  and  South,  and  reminded 
me  of  the  glory  ancient  painters  depict  around  the  heads  of 
Saints.  On  the  Southern  limb  appeared,  just  at  totality,  a 
large  circular  opening,  or  ring  of  bright  silvery  light,  which 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  red-hot  crooked  bar  of  iron.  This, 
testing  on  the  dazzling  silvery  coronal  light,  gave  a  strange 
and  wondrous  addition  to  the  glorious  scene  we  now  beheld. 
Several  constellations  shone  brightly  forth,  and  a  star  or  two 
low  down  on  the  Western  horizon,  t  must  not  omit  the 
strange  protuberances  seen  at  this  moment :  on  the  Eastern 
Side  was  one  like  a  tongue  bent  upwards,  with  streaks  of  a 
reddish  hue;  the  others  the  shape  of  knobs,  dark  and  colorless, 
and  rugged  in  outline. 

"  I  now  come  to  the  general  appearance  of  the  land  and 
sky,  and  the  changes  that  took  place  over  the  vast  prairie, 
stretching  far  and  wide,  upon  which  you  had  erected  your 
observatory.  It  was  long  before  any  appearance  of  gloom  or 
darkness  occurred,  not  till  4h.  22m.,  when  a  hazy  gloom 
gradually  spread  over  the  broad  expanse  which  surrounded 
us.  At  4h.  34m.  was  seen  a  dense  cloud  approaching  from  the 
N.W.  and  S.W.,  rolling  along  in  its  course  and  obscuring 
everything  around.  Indeed,  it  had  the  appearance  of  a 
coming  storm,  and  seemed  in  part  to  issue  from  the  prairie. 
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to  did  not  reach  or  envelope  the  observatory.  In  front  of  this 
was  a  lurid,  unearthly  glare,  clear  and  bright,  of  a  greenish 
tinge;  the  dense  prairie  grass  around  might  have  contributed 
to  this  effect.  Presently,  when  totality  took  place,  all  became 
comparatively  dark ;  every  tongue  was  hushed  amongst  the 
groups  of  persons  who  had  come  out  on  foot,  or  were  seated 
in  their  waggons,  from  Jefferson  and  the  country  around. 

And  what  did  they  behold  ?  A  wondrous  sight!  .At  the 
moment  of  totality,  burst  forth  the  beautiful  coronal  light  of 
the  brightness  of  burnished  silver  !  Upon  the  Southern 
portion  of  this  ring  of  light,  rested  that  curved,  elongated 
protuberance,  of  a  fiery  redness,  rendered  more  ruddy  in 
contrast  with  the  dazzling  silvery  light  of  the  corona. 

"Several  constellations  shone  bright  and  clear;  several 
stars  also  were  observed  above  the  Western  horizon.  All 
these  gave  the  scene  a  magnificence  and  grandeur.  Wonder 
and  admiration  sat  upon  every  face  uplifted  to  the  sky. 
Every  voice  was  hushed.  Sublime,  indeed,  was  the  scene 
presented.  In  reverential  awe  the  groups  stood  mute.  Each 
one  seemed  to  ponder  within  himself  over  the  glorious  scene 
in  front  of  him. 

"  Presently,  the  light  of  the  sun  suddenly  bursts  forth  ;  the 
clouds  which  covered  the  vast  prairie  lift,  and  gradually  roll 
away.  Then  along  the  Western  horizon  are  displayed  long 
bright  streaks  of  light,  as  seen  at  the  approach  of  coming 
day.  The  purple  hue  upon  the  distant  prairie  vanishes.  The 
stars  also  disappear,  and  the  momentary  night  is  turned 
into  day ! 

"  A  murmur  is  now  heard,  and  voices  arise,  proclaiming 
the  sublimity  of  Ihe  scene  they  had  just  witnessed,  one  of 
the  most  wondrous  and  imposing  sights  presented  to  the 
human  eye,  in  the  firrnamenc  of  heaven  !  The  words  of  the 
Psalmist  involuntarily  fell  from  the  lips :  '  The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  fhe  firmament  sheweth  his 
handiwork.' 

N 
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"  At  the  approach  of  totality,  the  station-master  informed 
me  his  poultry  quietly  went  to  roost.  In  Jefferson  City,  the 
swallows  flew  down  upon  the  ground,  amidst  the  granite 
boulders,  and  remained  till  the  light  returned,  when  they 
arose  and  flew  wildly  about. 

"  It  remains  only  for  me,  in  conclusion,  to  thank  you  and 
Mr.  Douglas  for  inviting  me  to  join  this  highly-interesting 
expedition,  and  to  congratulate  you  and  Mr,  Douglas  upon 
the  great  success  which  attended  your  photographic 
operations. 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  beholding  the  wondrous  and  vast 
prairies  west  of  the  Mississippi.  '  Hsec  olim  meminisse 
juvabit.' 

"  I  remain,  dear  Capt.  Ashe,  yours  very  faithfully, 

"ALEX.  PYTTS  FALCONEB. 

"GLENALLA,  QUEBEC,  August  28th,  1869." 


PAPER  IV.— MILITARY  OPERATIONS  AT  QUEBEC, 
FROM  THE  CAPITULATION  BY  DE  RAMEZAY, 
ON  THE  18ra  SEPTEMBER,  1759,  TO  THE  RAISING 
OP  THE  SIEGE  BY  DE  LEVIS,  BETWEEN  THE 
NIGHT  OF  THE  17ra  AND  THE  MORNING  OF  THE 
18ra  MAY,  1760. 

BY  DR.  W.  J.  ANDERSON,  PRESIDENT. 

(Read  before  the  Society  April  6th,  1870.) 

In  this  paper,  I  propose  to  bring  under  'the  notice  of  the 
Society  General  Murray's  despatch  to  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt, 
dated  May  25th,  1760,  which  has  been  casually  referred  to 
by  Mr.  LeMoine  and  other  writers,  but  which,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  has  been  only  published  in  extenso  by  Hawkins  in 
his  Picture  of  Quebec,  which  is  now  out  of  print,  and  very, 
difficult  of  access  ;  so  much  so,  that  I  was  not  aware  of  the 
existence  of  the  despatch,  till  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  a  copy 
from  the  Archives  of  Nova  Scotia  was  forwarded  to  me 
from  Halifax,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Akins, 
Commissioner  of  Records. 

In  connexion  with  this  despatch,  I  shall  present  copies  of 
some  other  documents  corroborative  of  it,  together  with  such 
comments  as  appear  to  me  to  be  naturally  suggested  by  the 
various  acounts  which  we  have  received  of  the  same  affairs. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  official  despatches,  and 
numerous  discrepancies,  we  have  hitherto  been  scarcely  in  a 
position  to  place  implicit  reliance  on  any  of  the  narratives  ; 
but  now  the  readers  of  Knox's  journal  will  be  pleased  to  find 
a  general  coincidence  between  his  statements  and  those  of 
the  other  writers  I  shall  adduce,  and  Murray,  whose 
truthfulness,  candour,  and  accuracy  of  detail  cannot  be 
doubted,  whatever  we  may  think  of  his  prudence  in 
hazarding  a  pitched  battle  outside  of  the  fortifications  on  the 
28th  April,  1760,  with  an  enemy  vastly  superior  in  numbers. 
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The  campaign  of  1759  may  be  said  to  have  closed  witfr 
the  capitulation  of  Quebec  ;  and  as  the  British  generals  had 
been  successful  in  their  advance  on  Lake  Champlain,  the 
capture  of  Fort  Niagara,  and  the  removal  of  the  French  from 
their  post,  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio,  it  appeared 
probable  that  unless  the  French  were  reinforced  from  Europe, 
their  forces  in  Canada,  estimated  at  10,000  men,  including 
5,000  regulars,  would,  next  campaign,  have  to  surrender, 
and  the  country  be  yielded  to  Great  Britain ;  but  if  a  French 
armament  should  appear  in  the  St.  Lawrence  before  a  British, 
there  was  a  possibility  that  Quebec  might  be  recaptured, — at 
any  rate,  it  was  probable  that  the  conquest  might  be 
postponed  for  some  time,  if  not  altogether  averted.  To 
understand  the  actual  position,  we  require  to  take  into 
account  not  only  the  numbers,  but  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  forces  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  the 
state  of  the  garrisons,  and  the  feeling  and  aspirations  of  the 
Canadians. 

First,  in  reference  to  the  French  troops  : — There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  regulars  were  veterans  who  had  seen  much 
service,  and  that  they  were  officered  by  men  of  distinguished 
ability.  As  to  the  militia,  though  in  certain  quarters  it  has 
been  attempted  to  throw  discredit  on  them  (based  on  alleged 
expressions  of  Montcalm  in  the  bitterness  of  death),  we  must 
agree  with  Mr.  LeMoine,  that  on  almost  all  occasions  they 
proved  themselves  efficient  and  reliable,  as  we  would  expect 
men  to  be  who  were  undoubtedly  animated  by  the  strongest 
feelings  of  attachment  to  their  native  land,  their  homes  and 
altars,  and  by  a  corresponding  aversion  to  the  English,  whom 
they  very  naturally  looked  upon  as  ruthless  invaders.  It  is 
true  that  Wolfe  wrote  to  Lord  Holderness,  on  Sept.  9th,  1759, 
that  the  force  under  Montcalm  was  "A  numerous  body  of 
armed  men,  for  I  cannot  call  it  an  army.  If  the  Marquis  had 
shut  himself  up  in  the  town  of  Quebec,  it  would  have  long 
since  been  in  our  possession,  because  the  defences  are 
inconsiderable  and  our  artillery  formidable."  Yet  we  ought 
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to  recollect  that  this  body  of  armed  men  was  similar  in 
character  to  the  3,600  who,  two  years  before,  on  the  8th  July, 
1758,  under  the  same  commander,  at  Carillon  (Ticonderoga), 
had  struggled  successfully  for  six  hours,  and  disastrously 
repulsed  a  British  army  under  Abercromby,  composed  of 
6,300  Regulars  and  9,000  Provincials, — inflicting  a  great 
defeat  but  no  disgrace  on  adversaries  who  proved  their  valor 
by  the  persistency  of  their  attacks,  or,  in  the  language  of 
Garneau,  by  their  "  unexampled  efforts,"  and  by  an  admitted 
loss  of  1907  men — a  loss  sufficiently  great,  one  would  think, 
but  which  Garneau  says  contemporary  accounts  estimated  at 
from  four  to  Jive  thousand  men,  while  the  French  lost  only  377. 
When  we  recollect  also  the  severe  repulse  which  the  British 
met  with  at  Beauport  Flats,  on  the  31st  July,  1759,  we  are 
inclined  to  attach  great  weight  to  what  Montcalm  wrote 
from  Carillon  : — "  Oh  !  such  troops  as  ours,  my  dear  Doreil ; 
I  never  saw  their  match  !" — and  are  justified  in  thinking 
that  the  troops  in  Canada  after  the  capitulation  of  Quebec 
were  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 

Now,  as  to  the  fortress  of  Quebec,  we  can  infer  what 
Wolfe's  opinion  was,  from  the  expression  of  the  letter  just 
quoted;  what  Montcalm  thought  of  it  we  are  equally 
competent  to  judge  from  his  exclamation,  when  he  was 
informed  Wolfe's  army  was  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham: 
"  They  have  at  last  got  to  the  weak  side  of  this  wretched 
garrison."  The  wretched  garrison  had  been  made  more 
wretched  by  the  bombardment  which  had  destroyed  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Lower  Town,  amounting  to  535  houses. 

Thirdly,  as  to  the  population  : — When  Wolfe  entered  the  St. 
Lawrence,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  stating  that  he  had  not 
come  to  make  war  on  the  habitants,  whom  he  recommended 
to  remain  at  their  occupations,  promising  them  protection 
and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  ;  yet,  so  hostile  was 
their  feeling,  that  he  found  (as  the  French  subsequently  did 
in  Spain)  an  enemy  behind  every  tree  and  bank.  This,  as 
•we  have  already  stated,  was,  perhaps,  quite  natural,  and  is 
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entitled  to  our  respect ;  and  it  was  still  more  to  be  expected, 
that,  after  the  devastations  which  had  been  compulsorily 
perpetrated  by  the  British  on  the  rural  districts  before  the 
capitulation,  the  feelings  of  the  habitants  should  be  still  more 
exacerbated,  and,  unless  under  the  guns  of  the  fortress,  that 
they  should  be  actively  hostile  and  aiding  Levis  by  supplies 
which  were  withheld  from  the  British. 

This,  then,  was  the  state  of  things  in  October,  when  Murray 
was  left  in  command :  there  was  a  wretched  fortress,  a 
hostile  population,  an  enemy  numbering  10,000  combatants, 
under  an  able  and  energetic  commander,  who  now  also  held 
command  of  the  river,  and  was,  moreover,  encouraged  by 
the  active  sympathies  of  a  friendly  population ;  Murray,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  he  was  left  7000  men,  sustained  by 
the  prestige  of  victory,  knew  from  the  feeling  of  the 
population  that  he  had  no  control  over  the  country  beyond 
his  entrenchments,  and  that  he  had  to  encounter  a  severity 
of  climate  to  which  his  soldiers  were  unaccustomed,  and  for 
which,  as  subsequent  events  proved,  they  were  very  ill- 
prepared. 

On  referring  to  the  despatches  written  at  the  time,  we  find 
Admiral  Saunders  wrote  to  Governor  Whitmore,  at  Cape 
Breton  : — "  I  have  the  salisfaction  of  informing  you  that  we 
have  been  in  possession  of  Quebec  ever  since  the  18th  instant ; 
and  as  it  is  found  practicable  to  keep  possession  of  it,  I  believe 
you  will  not  receive  any  troops  from  hence." 

And  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst  wrote  to  Gov.  Pownall  on  the 
15th  Nov. : — "  I  have  this  moment  received  a  letter  from 
Brigadier-General  Monc  ton,  bearing  date  at  Quebec,  the  25th 
Sept. -last,  acquainting  me  that  from  the  strength  of  the  army 
under  his  command,  he  don't  think  there  is  a  man  more  than 
ought  to  stay  at  the  place."  He  also  wrote  that  there  was  still 
some  clothing  at  New  York  belonging  to  the  regiment  at 
Quebec. 
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On  the  4th  March,  1760,  Amherst  again  wrote  to  Governor 
Lawrence,  saying  that  he  had  received  intelligence  from 
Quebec,  under  date  26th  Jany.,  that  the  French  fleet  of  sixteen 
vessels  came  down  the  river  and  anchored  in  sight  of  the 
town  ;  that  seven  had  passed  the  garrison  in  the  night,  five 
were  cast  away,  and  the  rest  had  returned  back  up  the  river. 
That  Captain  Miller,  of  the  Sea-horse,  with  a  lieutenant  and 
forty-four  seamen,  had  gone  on  board  one  of  the  abandoned 
vessels,  and  that  all  were  blown  up,  only  two  being  saved. 
That  four  frigates  were  wintering  up  the  river,  and  some  in 
G-aspe.  He  adds  : — "  This  intelligence  was  brought  by  Lieut. 
Montresor,  who,  with  an  officer  and  ten  rangers,  left  Quebec 
on  26th  Jany.,  came  by  the  Chaudiere  and  Amerascaegen 
rivers,  and  got  to  Boston  in  thirty-one  days  ;  he  adds,  when 
he  left  Quebec,  all  was  well  there,  that  they  had  plenty  of 
fresh  provisions,  and  that  there  was  still  a  great  deal  left 
when  he  came  away  ;  and  that  Brigadier  Murray  had  taken 
post  at  St.  Foy  and  Lorette,  whereby  his  wood-cutters  were 
perfectly  secure,  as  were  also  his  garrison,  from  a  line  of 
block-houses  he  had  caused  to  be  erected  on  the  outside  of 
his  works  ;  in  short,  that  he  was  in  a  perfect  state  of  defence, 
and  prepared  against  everything  the  enemy  might  attempt ; 
indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  unlikely  than  the  enemy 
attempting  anything  there  ;  but  the  repairs  have  made  it  a 
formidable  place  for  such  a  numerous  garrison,  and  with  the 
chain  of  block-houses,  Quebec  is  now  much  more  respectable 
than  ever  it  was.  He  also  adds  that  six  thousand  Canadians 
had  taken  the  oaths  and  brought  in  their  arms,  and  they 
seemed  much  pleased  with  their  change  of  masters  ;  that  he 
employed  several  of  them,  whom  he  paid,  and  that  they  did 
their  business  cheerfully  and  well." 

Amherst  also  wrote  that  he  had  despatched  an  express  to 
Lord  Colville,  requesting  him  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  preventing  any  succours  from  getting  up  to  the  enemy,  but 
also  intercepting  the  frigates  and  vessels  that  had  wintered 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Gaspe,  and  thereby  prevent  M. 
Vaudreuil  having  any  communication  with  France. 
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Mr.  LeMoine,  in  his  preliminary  remarks  to  the  account  of 
the  battle  of  St.  Foy,  in  his  Maple  Leaves^  says :  "  There  are 
so  many  accounts  of  the  St.  Foy  battle  that  it  seems 
superfluous  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  subject.  We  have  the 
story  of  eye- wit  nesses,  such  as  Mante,  Knox,  Fraser  ;  also  of 
Chevalier  Johnston,  a  Scotchman,  fighting  in  Canada  for  the 
cause  of  France.  We  also  have  Smith's  account,  not  over 
correct,  and  Garneau's  narrative,  probably  the  most  complete, 
and  collated  from  documents,  many  of  which  had  never 
seen  the  light  before.  He  computes  the  English  force  at 
7,714,  exclusive  of  officers.  The  French  force  were  more 
numerous  ;  there  were  among  them,  3,000  Montreal  and 
Three  Rivers  militia,  and  400  savages  ;  the  Quebec  district 
having  been  compelled  by  General  Murray  to  swear 
allegiance  to  the  English  monarch." 

G-arneau  is  considered  by  the  English  to  write  from  a 
French-Canadian  point  of  view,  as  strongly  as  Smith  is 
supposed  by  the  French  Canadians  to  write  from  the  opposite. 
We  may  get  some  light  on  the  subject,  not  by  referring  to 
other  English  writers,  who  from  their  unanimity  may  be 
thought  to  be  all  animated  with  a  feeling  which  obscured  their 
correct  vision,  but  from  another  Canadian  historian,  the  Abbe 
Ferland,  who  writes,  page  596  : — "  The  English  lost  500  men, 
and  the  French  700,  including  many  officers.  We  had  not  more 
than  4,500  in  the  battle.  The  victory  is  due  to  the  valor  of  the 
troops  and  of  the  Canadians,  and  the  conduct  of  the  officers." 
In  a  footnote  the  Abbe  says  this  is  from  Zero's'  letter,  still  extant 
in'  Paris.  He  further  says,  Murray  marched  out  with  4000 
men.  Here  is  at  once  a  difference  of  3,714  (nearly  one-half) 
between  Garneau  and  Ferland.  We  will  state  why  a 
preference  should  be  given  to  Ferland.  According  to  English 
official  statements,  and  also  according  to  Fraser,  there  were 
in  Wolfe's  expedition  to  Quebec  8,600  men,  including  1,000 
marines,  300  artillery,  and  400  rangers.  It  can  be  established 
that  from  the  time  of  the  arrival  to  the  battle  of  the  13th  Sept., 
Wolfe's  army  had  not  under  \  ,000  put  hors  de  combat.  Garneau 
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skys,  at  the  battle  of  Beauport  Flats  alone,  their  loss  was  500 
killed  and  wounded,  that  of  the  French  being  inconsiderable. 
The  British  admit  a  loss  of  61  killed  and  600  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  the  13th  September:  it  may>  therefore,  without  any 
great  stretch  of  belief,  be  admitted  that  the  British  force  left 
with  Murray  did  not  exceed  7,000  men ;  Mante  makes  it 
7,300 ;  Lord  Mahon,  "  above  6,000  men." 

But  it  is  better  for  us  to  stop  here,  and  let  Murray  himself 
recite  how  it  came  to  pass  that  an  army  which  had  been  left 
with  him  in  October,  1759,  in  good  health,  and  confident  in 
their  numbers  and  late  success,  and  which  continued  to  be 
in  fine  condition  down  to  the  26th  Jany.  following,  was  so 
reduced  by  the  28th  April,  that  he  was  able  to  march  out  of 
Quebec,  and  take  his  position  at  the  St.  Foy  Road,  not  with 
4000  men,  as  stated  by  Ferland,  but  with  3000,  as  we  will 
by  and  by  see,  the  whole  force  then  available ;  and  we 
will  see  whether,  as  Lord  Mahon  alleges,  "  it  seems  contrary 
to  common  sense  to  choose  to  try  the  fortune  of  war  in  the 
open  field,  instead  of  reserving  the  troops  for  the  defence  of  a 
fortified  post,"  and  that  his  conduct  originated  from  being 
"  flushed  with  victory,  and  emulous  of  the  fame  of  Wolfe." 

1  shall  now  read  Murray's  letter: 

"  General  Murray  to  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt, 

"  QUEBEC,  May  25lh,  1760. 

"  SIR,— Having  acquainted  General  Amherst,  three  weeks  ago,  that  Qaebeo 
was  besieged  by  an  army  of  15,000  men,  I  think  it  necessary  to  do  myself  the 
fconor  of  addressing  directly  to  you  the  more  agreeable  uewg  of  the  siege  being 
raised,  lest,  by  your  receiving  the  former  intelligence  before  the  latter,  some 
inconvenience  might  arise  to  His  Majesty's  service. 

"  By  the  journal  of  my  proceedings  since  I  have  had  the  command  here,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  you  will  perceive  the  superiority  we  have 
maintained  over  the  enemy  during  the  winter,  and  that  all  Lower  Canada,  from 
the  Pointe-aux-Trembles,  was  reduced,  and  had  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
King.  You  will,  no  doubt,  be  pleased  to  observe,  that  the  enemy's  attempts 
upon  our  posts,  and  ours  upon  theirs,  all  tended  to  the  honor  of  His  Majesty's 
arma,  aa  they  were  always  baffled,  and  we  were  constantly  lucky.*  I  wish 
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I  could  say  aa  much  within  the  walls ;  the  excessive  coldness  of  the  climate,  and 
constant  living  upon  salt  provisions,  without  any  vegetables,  introduced  the 
ecurvy  among  the  troops,  which,  getting  the  better  of  every  precaution  of  the 
officer,  and  every  remedy  of  the  surgeon,  became  as  universal  as  it  was 
inveterate ;  in  so  much,  that  before  the  end  of  April  1,000  were  dead,  and 
above  2,000  of  what  remained  totally  unfit  for  any  service. 

"  In  this  situation,  I  received  certain  intelligence  that  the  Chevalier  de  Levis 
was  assembling  his  army,  which  had  been  cantoned  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Montreal ;  that  he  had  completed  his  eight  battalions  and  40  companies  of  the 
troupes  de  colonie  from  the  choice  of  the  Montrealists  ;  had  formed  these  40 
companies  into  four  battalions  ;  and  was  determined  to  besiege  as  the  moment 
the  St.  Lawrence  was  open,  of  which  he  was  entirely  master,  by  means  of  four 
King's  frigates  and  other  craft  proper  for  this  extraordinary  river. 

"  As  I  had  the  honor  to  acquaint  you  formerly  that  Quebec  could  be  looked 
npon  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  strong  cantonment,  and  that  any  works  I 
should  add  to  it  would  be  in  that  style,  my  plan  of  defence  was,  to  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  entrenching  myself  upon  the  heights  of  Abraham,  which 
entirely  command  the  ramparts  of  the  place  at  the  distance  of  800  yards,  and 
might  have  been  defended  by  our  numbers  against  a  large  army.  But  the 
Chevalier  de  Levis  did  not  give  me  time  to  take  the  advantage  of  this  situation.' 
The  23rd,  24th,  and  25th  of  April,  I  attempted  to  execute  the  projected  lines,  for 
which  a  provision  of  fascines,  and  of  every  necessary  material,  had  been  made  ; 
but  found  it  impracticable,  as  the  earth  was  still  covered  with  snow  in  many 
places,  and  everywhere  impregnably  bound  up  by  frost. 

"  The  night  of  the  26tb,  I  was  informed  the  enemy  had  landed  at  Pointe-aux- 
Trembles  10,000  men  and  500  barbarians.  The  post  we  had  taken  at  the 
embouchure  of  the  river  Cap  Rouge,  (the  most  convenient  place  for 
disembarking  their  artillery  and  stores,  and  for  securing  their  retreat,)  obliged 
them  to  land  where  they  did,  20  miles  higher  up. 

"  The  27tb,  having  broke  down  all  the  bridges  over  the  Cap  Rouge,  and 
secured  the  landing-places  at  Sillery  and  the  Foulon,  I  marched  with  the 
grenadiers,  piquets,  Atnherst's  regiment,  and  two  field-pieces,  and  took  post 
so  advantageously  as  to  frustrate  the  echeme  they  had  laid,  of  cutting-off 
our  posts. 

"  They  had  begun  to  form  from  the  defile  they  were  obliged  to  pass,  bat 
thought  proper  to  retreat  on  reconnoitering  our  position  ;  and  about  four  this 
afternoon,  we  marched  back  to  town,  having  withdrawn  all  our  posts,  with  the 
losa  of  two  men  only,  though  they  did  everything  in  their  power  to  harass 
the  rear. 

"  The  enemy  was  greatly  superior  in  number,  it  is  true ;  but,  when  I 
considered  that  our  little  army  was  in  the  habit  of  beating  that  enemy,  and 
had  a  very  fine  train  of  field  artillery;  that  shutting  ourselves  up  at  once 
within  fhe  walls  was  putting  all  upon  the  single  chance  of  holding  out  for  a 
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considerable  time  a  wretched  fortification,  (a  chance  which  an  action  in  the 
1  field  could  hardly  alter,  at  the  same  time  that  it  gave  an  additional  one, 
perhaps  a  better,)  I  resolved  to  give  them  battle  ;  and  if  the  event  was  not 
prosperous,  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity,  and  then  to  retreat  to  the  isle  of 
Orleans  or  Coudres  with  what  was  left  of  the  garrison,  to  wait  for 
reinforcements. 

"  This  night,  the  necessary  orders  were  given ;  and  half-an-hour  after  six  next 
morning,  we  marched  with  all  the  force  I  could  muster,  viz.,  3,000  men,  and 
formed  the  army  on  the  heightsan  the  following  order : — Amherst's,  Anstruther's, 
2nd  battalion  of  Royal  Americans,  and  Webb's,  composed  the  right  brigade, 
commanded  by  Col.  Burton ;  Kennedy's,  Lascelles's,  the  Highlanders,  and 
Townshend's,  the  left  brigade,  commanded  by  Col.  Fraser ;  Otway's  and  the 
third  battalion  of  Royal  Americans  were  the  corps  de  reserve.  Major  Balling's 
corps  oflight  infantry  covered  the  right  flank  ;  and  Captain  Hazzen's  company 
of  Rangers,  with  100  volunteers,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Donald 
Macdonald,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer,  covered  the  left.  The  battalions 
had  two  field-pieces. 

"  While  the  line  was  forming,  I  reconnoitered  the  enemy,  and  perceived  their 
van  had  taken  possession  of  the  rising  ground,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  our 
front,  but  that  their  army  was  upon  the  march,  in  one  column,  as  far  as  I  could 
see.  I  thought  this  the  lucky  moment,  and  moved  with  the  utmost  order  to 
attack  them  before  they  had  formed.  We  soon  beat  them  from  the  heights  they 
had  possessed,  though  they  were  well  disputed ;  and  Major  Balling,  who  cannot 
be  too  much  commended  for  his  behaviour  this  day,  and  for  his  services  during 
the  winter,  forced  their  corps  of  grenadiers  from  a  house  and  wind-mill  they 
had  taken  hold  of  to  cover  their  left  flank.  Here,  he  and  several  of  his  officers 
were  wounded.  His  men,  however,  pursued  the  fugitives  to  the  corps  which 
were  now  formed  to  sustain  them  ;  they  halted  and  dispersed  along  the  front 
of  the  right,  which  prevented  that  wing  from  taking  advantage  of  the  first 
impression  they  had  made  on  the  enemy's  left.  They  had,  immediately,  orders 
given  them  to  regain  the  flank  ;  but  in  attempting  this,  they  were  charged, 
thrown  into  disorder,  retired  to  the  rear,  and  from  the  number  of  officers  killed 
and  wounded,  could  never  again  be  brought  up  during  this  action.  Otway's 
was  instantly  ordered  to  advance  and  sustain  the  right  wing,  which  the  enemy 
in  vain  made  two  attempts  to  penetrate.  On  these  occasions,  Captain  Ince, 
with  the  grenadiers  of  Otway's,  were  distinguished.  While  this  passed  there, 
the  left  was  not  idle  :  they  had  dispossessed  the  enemy  of  two  redoubts,  and 
sustained  with  unparalleled  firmness  the  bold  united  efforts  of  the  enemy's 
regulars,  Indians  and  Canadians ;  till  at  last,  fairly  fought  down,  and  reduced 
to  a  handful,  though  sustained  by  the  third  battalion  of  Royal  Americans  from 
the  reserve,  and  Kennedy's  from  the  centre,  where  we  bad  nothing  to  fear, 
they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  superior  numbers  and  a  fresh  column  of  Roussillon, 
which  penetrated. 

"  The  disorder  of  the  left  was  soon  communicated  to  the  right ;  but  thet 
whole  retired  in  such  a  way  that  the  enemy  did  not  venture  upon  a  brisk 
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pursuit.  We  left  most  of  our  cannon,  as  the  roughness  of  the  ground  and  the- 
wreaths  of  snow  made  it  impossible  to  bring  them  off ;  what  could  not  be 
brought  off  were  nailed  up. 

"  Our  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  one-third  of  those  in  the  field  ;  that 
of  the  enemy,  by  their  own  confession,  exceeds  2500  men,  which  may  be  readily 
conceived,  as  the  action  lasted  aa  hour  and  three-quarters. 

"  Here  I  think  it  my  duty  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  officers  iiv 
general,  and  the  satisfaction  I  had  in  the  bravery  of  all  the  troops. 

"  On  the  night  of  the  28th,  the  enemy  opened  trenches  against  the  town,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  set  to  work  within  to  fortify  it,  which  we  never  had  in  our 
power  to  attempt  sooner,  for  the  severity  of  this  climate  during  the  winter,  and 
the  absolute  necessity  of  executing  work  of  more  immediate  importance  last 
autumn,  before  the  frost  set  in.  I  wanted  the  assistance  of  Major  Mackellar» 
the  chief  engineer,  dangerously  wounded  in  the  action  ;  his  zeal  for  and 
knowledge  in  the  service  is  well  known  ;  but  the  alacrity  of  the  garrison  made 
op  for  every  defect. 

"  My  journal  of  the  siege,  which  accompanies  this,  sets  forth  in  full  what  was 
done ;  and  I  flatter  myself  the  extraordinary  performances  of  the  handful  of 
brave  men  I  had  left,  will  please  His  Majesty  as  much  as  they  surprised  us,  who 
were  eye-witnesses  of  them. 

"  Great  praise  is  due  to  Commodore  Swanlon,  and  the  Captains  Schomberg 
and  Deane  :  1  have  not  words  to  express  the  readiness,  vivacity,  and  valor  they 
shewed  in  attacking  and  destroying  the  enemy's  squadron.  Capt.  Deane  baa 
lost  his  ship  ;  but  it  was  in  a  good  cause,  and  he  had  done  honour  to 
his  country. 

"  The  morning  of  the  17th  May,  I  had  intended  a  strong  sortie,  to  have 
penetrated  into  the  enemy's  camp,  which,  from  the  information  of  the  prisoners 
I  had  taken,  and  the  concurrent  accounts  of  deserters,  I  conceived  to  be 
very  practicable. 

"For  this  purpose  I  had  ordered  the  regiments  of  Amherst,  Townshend,. 
Lascelles,  Anstruther,  and  Highlanders,  with  the  Grenadiers  and'  light  infantry 
under  arms,  but  was  informed  by  Lieutenant  M'Alpin,  of  my  battalion,  (whom 
I  sent  out  to  amuse  the  enemy  with  small  sallies,)  that  their  trenches  were 
abandoned. 

"I  instantly  pushed  out,  at  the  head  of  these  corps,  not  doubting  but  we 
must  have  overtaken  and  forced  their  rear,  and  had  ample  revenge  for  the  28 Ih 
of  April ;  but  I  was  disappointed,  tor  they  had  crossed  the  river  Cap  Rouge 
before  we  could  come  up  with  them.  However,  we  took  several  prisoners  and 
much  baggage,  which  would  otherwise  have  escaped.  They  left  their  camp 
standing;  all  their  baggage,  stores,  magazines  of  provisions  and  ammunition; 
34  pieces  of  battering  cannon,  four  of  which  are  brass  12-pounders  ;  ten  field- 
pieces  ;  six  mortars  ;  four  petards ;  a  large  quantity  of  scaling-ladders,  and 
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entrenching  tools  beyond  number  ;  and  have  retired  to  their  former  asylum, 
Jacques  Cartier.  From  the  information  of  prisoners,  deserters,  and  spies, 
provisions  are  very  scarce  ;  ammunition  does  not  abound,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Canadians  have  deserted  them.  At  present,  (hey  do  not  exceed  above 
five  thousand  men.  The  minute  I  am  joined  with  that  part  of  my  garrison 
which  was  sent  from  hence  last  autumn,  I  shall  endeavour  to  co-operate  with 
Mr.  Amherst  towards  completing  the  reduction  of  the  country  ;  though,  if 
rightly  informed,  he  can  hardly  act  by  the  lakes  before  the  month  of  July  ;  of 
which  I  am  the  more  convinced,  because,  from  the  intelligence  forwarded  to 
him  last  February,  of  the  enemy's  designs,  by  Lieutenant  Montresor,  he 
would  certainly  have  been  upon  them  before  now,  had  it  been  at  all 
practicable. 

"Major  Maitland,  the  bearer  of  these  despatches,  who  has  acted  as  adjutant- 
general  this  last  winter,  is  well  acquainted  with  all  our  transactions  here  ;  he 
has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  can  give  you  the  best  lights 
with  regard  to  the  measures  further  to  be  taken  relative  to  His  Majesty's  views 
in  Canada. 

"  I  cannot  finish  this  long  letter  without  observing  how  ranch  I  think  myself 
obliged  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Col.  Burton :  his  activity  and  zeal  were 
conspicuous  during  the  whole  course  of  this  severe  winter  campaign  ;  and  I 
flatter  myself,  sir,  you  will  be  pleased  to  lay  his  services  before  His  Majesty. 

"P.  S.— Since  I  have  wrote  the  above,  a  nation  of  Indians  has  surrendered, 
and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  us. 

"I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  regard,  Sir,  yours,  &c.,  . 

"JAS.  MURRAY." 

I  shall  next  invite  your  attention  to  the  other  documents 
referred  to  in  my  introduction.  The  first  of  these,  which 
appeared  in  the  London  Magazine  in  1760,  furnishes  details 
of  the  proceedings  of  Commodore  Swanton  and  Captains 
Schornberg  and  Deane,  to  which  General  Murray  so 
thankfully  refers  in  the  despatch  which  has  jusl  been  read. 
It  is  as  follows  : 

"  ADMIRALTY  OFFICE,  June  27, 1760. 

"  Captain  Schomberg  arrived  this  morning,  with  despatches  from  Lord  Colville 
and  Commodore  Swanton,  dated  at  Quebec,  the  24th  of  May,  giving  an  account 
that  on  the  llth  of  that  month,  the  latter  arrived  at  tho  isle  of  Bic,  in  the  river 
of  St.  Lawrence,  with  the  Vanguard  and  Diana,  where  he  intended  to  wait  for 
such  of  his  squadron  as  had  separated  from  him  in  his  passage  from  England  • 
but  having  on  the  14th  received  advice  from  Brigadier-General  Murray  thac 
the  enemy  had  besieged  Quebec,  he  got  under  sail  with  the  utmost  despatch, 
and  anchored  above  Point  Levi  on  the  15th,  in  the  evening,  where  he  found 
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the  Lowestoffe,  one  of  his  squadron,  which  arrived  a  few  days  before,  and  whos$ 
commander,  Captain  Deane,  immediately  came  off  to  him  with  a  message  from 
the  general,  earnestly  recommending  the  speedy  removal  of  the  French  naval 
force  above  the  town,  consisting  of  two  frigates,  two  armed  ships,  and  many 
(smaller  vessels  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  he  ordered  Captain  Schomberg,  of  the 
Diana,  and  Captain  Deane,  of  the  Lowestoffe,  to  slip  their  cables  early  the  next 
morning,  and  attack  the  enemy  ;  but  they  were  no  sooner  in  motion  than  the 
enemy  fled  in  the  greatest  hurry  and  disorder.  The  Pomona,  one  of  the 
frigates,  was  driven  on  shore  above  Cape  Diamond ;  the  Atlanta,  the  other 
frigate,  run  ashore,  and  was  burnt  at  Pointe-aux-Trembles,  about  tea  leagues 
above  the  town  ;  and  most  of  the  other  ships  and  vessels  were  likewise  driven 
ashore  or  effectually  destroyed. 

"  The  night  following,  the  enemy  raised  the  siege  of  Quebec  very  precipitately, 
leaving  their  cannon,  small  arms,  stores,  &c.,  behind  them. 

"  The  Lowestoffe  ran  upon  some  unknown  rocks,  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and 
waa  irrecoverably  lost ;  but  the  officers  and  men  were  saved. 

"  Lord  Colville  sailed  from  Halifax,  with  the  squadron  under  his  command,  on 
the  22ad  of  April,  but  did  not  arrive  at  Quebec  till  the  18th  of  May,  having 
been  much  retarded  in  his  passage  by  thick  fogs,  great  quantities  of  ice,  and 
contrary  winds.'7— ( From  London  Magazine  for  1760.) 

I  give,  next,  the  statement  contained  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  1760,  vol.  30,  which  appears  headed — 

"  The  French  Account  of  the  Transactions  of  their  Army  in  Canada,  under 
the  command  of  the  Chevalier  de  Levis,  from  the  18th  April  to  the  18th 
May,  1760. 

"  On  the  17th  of  April,  we  left  Montreal,  under  the  command  of  M.  Levis,  with 
the  following  battalions  of  regulars,  Canadians,  and  Indians  : 

Men. 

One  battalion  of  the  Queen's  regiment 500 

One     ditto     regiment  of  Bayard 500 

One     ditto  Guienne 500 

One     ditto  Languedoc 500 

One     ditto  Laffarre 500 

One     ditto  Roussillon 500 

Two     ditto  Berry 1000 

Two     ditto  Marines 1000 

"In  all,  ten  battalions ;  but  as  they  were  defective,  the  whole  is  supposed  to 
have  amounted  to  4,500  regulars,  besides  6,000  Canadians,  of  which  200  were 
mounted,  and  formed  a  body  of  horse  ;  250  Indians,  of  the  Iroquois  and  other 
nations.  Our  provisions,  ammunition,  and  heaviest  baggage,  were  carried 
down  in  six  frigates,  from  44  to  26  guns,  who  had  under  their  convoy  a  great 
number  of  schooners,  bateaux,  and  other  small  craft  for  the  army.  We  had  nine 
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days'  march  from  Montreal  to  Cap  Rouge,  and  on  the  tenth  day  arrived  on 
the  Plains  of  Abraham,  three  miles  from  Quebec.  Eleven  companies  of 
grenadiers  advanced,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  were  posted  in  the  houses  on 
each  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Cap  Rouge  to  Quebec ;  at  about  half  a 
league's  distance,  we  met  an  advanced  party  of  the  English,  with  whom  we 
had  three  or  four  different  skirmishes,  in  their  retreat  to  the  town.  The  28th, 
about  nine  in  the  morning,  we  perceived  the  body  of  the  English  garrison  in 
motion,  beating  the  generate;  at  ten,  were  formed  the  regiments  of  Roussillon 
and  Laffarre  in  the  centre  ;  the  regiments  of  Gulenne,  Bayard's,  and  Queen's 
on  the  right  ;  and  the  regiments  of  Languedoc,  Berry,  and  the  grenadiers,  on 
the  left.  We  formed  a  line  three  deep,  and  in  the  intervals  of  the  regulars 
were  posted  the  Canadians.  The  battalions  of  Marines,  with  the  Indians,  were 
advantageously  posted  in  the  entrance  of  a  wood.  The  English  advanced 
with  great  resolution,  with  their  field-pieces  in  front,  and  their  first  impression 
was  such  as  obliged  our  centre  to  give  way  ;  but  we  soon  recovered  our 
disorder,  and  continued  returning  the  compliment  of  their  fire.  Our  wings  at 
the  same  time  advanced,  and  formed  a  semi-circle  npon  the  enemy's  flanks; 
whereupon  they  thought  proper  to  return  into  the  town,  leaving  us  the  field,  their 
artillery,  and  above  2000  entrenching  tools.  In  this  action,  M.  Bon  la  Mare 
commanded  on  the  right,  M.  Dumas  in  the  centre,  and  M.  Levis  on  the  left. 
We  opened  ground  that  evening,  and  continued  working  till  the  7th  of  May, 
when  we  began  to  batter  the  walls  with  twelve  iron  pieces  of  12-pounders,  which 
continued  till  the  arrival  of  the  Vanguard,  which  M.  Levis  imagining  to  be 
only  the  foremost  of  a  large  reinforcement,  raised  the  siege,  after  nailing  some 
of  his  battering  cannon,  and  leaving  the  heaviest  of  his  baggage  behind,  the 
artillery  taken  from  the  English  having  been  sent  up  the  river  in  one  of  the 
ships.  I  compute,  in  the  action  of  the  28th  of  April,  our  loss  to  be  about  1800 
killed  and  wounded.  When  we  left  Montreal,  it  was  in  a  weak  state  of 
defence,  not  above  ten  pieces  of  indifferent  cannon  mounted  on  the  walls.  The 
garrison  consists  of  about  2000  men,  mostly  Canadians  ;  but  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  scarcity  of  provisions  among  them." — (From  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  1760,  vol.  30.) 

Another  document,  furnished  me  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Akins,  is 
taken  from  a  London  magazine  of  the  day,  and  headed 
as  follows : 

"  To  supply  in  some  measure  the  want  of  General  Murray's  Journal 
mentioned  in  the  Gazette,  which  we  were  in  hopes  would  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  public,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  the  following  account 
of  the  proceedings  at  Quebec,  which  is  the  most  minute  that  hath  yet 
appeared. — (English  Magazine,  1760.) 

"  Letter  from  an  Officer  of  the  '  Royal  American  Regiment.' 

"  QUEBEC,  May  24tb,  1760. 

"  SIR, — I  believe  a  true  account  of  our  winter   campaign   will    not   be 
unacceptable  to  the  military  gentlemen.    But  before  I  enter  upon  what  has 
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lately  passed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  an  account  of  oar  army,  and  of  the  city 
fend  fortifications  of  Quebec,  at  the  time  our  fleet  left  us  last  year,  with  a  trad 
Blase  of  the  French  army,  the  number  of  Canadians  or  savages  they  had  then 
on  foot ;  and  lastly,  to  point  out  the  several  advantages  they  had  over  as. 

"  Ten  battalions,  two  companies  of  the  artillery,  one  company  of  the 
Rangers,  all  harassed  by  one  of  the  most  fatiguing  and  difficult  campaigns, 
many  of  them  afflicted  with  scurvy,  in  all  7,000  men,  made  up  our  army. 

"  The  city  of  Quebec,  that  was  to  be  our  winter  quarters,  and  our  sole 
dependence,  was  by  no  means  secure  against  a  coup-de-main.  Six  bastions^ 
with  their  curtains,  that  formed  a  chain  from  the  scarf  of  Cap  Dlamant  to  that 
ef  St.  Roc,  was  then  our  whole  defence ;  no  foot-bank  to  the  curtains,  no 
embrasures  made,  no  cohered  way,  nor  any  outworks ;  and  finally,  the  cannon 
on  the  flanks  so  bad  that  they  were  quite  useless. 

"  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  miserable  state  of  the  city.  Near 
one-third  of  the  houses  were  reduced  to  ashes ;  and  what  remained  were  BO 
shattered  by  the  cannon  during  our  besieging  it,  that  very  few  were  fit  to  ba 
inhabited. 

"  The  French  army  consisted  of  five  battalions  of  old  troops,  thirty  companies 
of  marines,  two  companies  of  light-horse,  1200  savages,  and  about  8,000 
Canadians,  being  in  all  about  13,000  men,  all  in  good  health,  and  who  had  no* 
undergone  a  tenth  part  of  the  fatigue  our  troops  had  been  exposed  to. 

"  That  army  had  undoubtedly  many  advantages  over  us  :  first,  the  men  were 
healthy  ;  second,  they  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  country  ;  third,  they 
had  fresh  provisions  in  abundance,  having  under  their  dominion  all  the  south 
coast  from  Quebec  downwards  ;  lastly,  none  of  our  motions  could  escape  them> 
by  the  uncommon  situation  of  the  town. 

"  Such  was  the  army  we  had  to  contend  with.  It  may,  perhaps,  be'thought 
we  have  been  blockaded  all  winter,  but  this  was  not  the  case  ;  we  staid  within 
the  walls  no  longer  than  was  necessary  to  repair  our  houses  and  render  them 
habitable,  and  to  secure  our  ramparts  against  a  coup-de-main. 

"  The  repairing  near  500  houses,  building  eight  redoubts  of  wood  out  of  the 
city,  making  foot-banks  along  the  ramparts,  opening  embrasures,  placing  our 
6annon,  blocking-up  all  the  avenues  of  the  suburbs  with  a  stockade,  carrying 
eleven  months'  provisions  into  the  highest  part  of  the  city,  and  forncing  a 
magazine  of  4,000  fascines,  were  only  the  forerunners  of  the  toils  and  fatigues 
that  still  were  reserved  for  us. 

"  The  enemy's  patrols  all  this  time  carried  off  our  cattle,  often  under  the 
cannon  of  the  place,  though  not  always  with  impunity.  As  soon  as  we  had 
taken  all  the  precautions  human  prucrence  could  dictate  for  our  own 
preservation,  we  took  the  field.  Six  hundred  men  marched  out  in  two  columns ; 
the  one,  of  200,  went  to  St.  Foy  ;  the  other,  of  400,  to  Lorette.  We  took  post 
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'at  both  places  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  secured,  a  corps  of  700  men  marched 
to  St.  Augustin,  brought  off  the  enemy's  advanced  guard,  with  many  cattle, 
&nd  disarmed  the  inhabitants. 

"  The'se  two  posts  were  of  the  greatest  importance.  First,  they  gave  us  an 
opportunity  of  watching  the  enemy's  motions,  while  they  covered  ours  ;  second^ 
they  put  under  our  dominion  eleven  parishes,  which  greatly  contributed  to 
furnish  us  with  fresh  provisions  during  the  winter,  and  whatever  was  necessary 
for  subsistence,  and  at  the  same  time  relieved  the  garrison  in  the  works  they 
were  carrying  on  ;  lastly,  by  furnishing  us  with  wood,  an  article  of  the  utmost 
consequence,  and  which  deserves  a  particular  consideration.  When  the  fleet 
left  us.  we  had,  at  most,  firing  for  fifteen  or  ten  days.  Winter  came  on  with 
hasty  strides  ;  the  forest  of  St.  Foix  was  the  nearest  to  the  town  ;  we  wanted 
Hear  16,000  cords  of  wood  for  the  hospitals,  guards  and  quarters,  and  we  had 
at  that  time  but  very  little  felled  on  the  Island  of  Orleans  5  the  transporting 
it  was  extremely  slow  and  difficult,  as  the  river  was  then  covered  with  floating 
ice.  Very  few  days  after  we  had  secured  the  posts  of  Lorette  and  St;  Foix,  we 
set  200  fellers  at  work,  and  made  a  sufficient  number  of  hand-sledges.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  November,  we  began  to  distribute  firing.  The  several 
regiments  sent  out  all  the  men  off  duty  with  these  sledges,  and  they  brought 
as  much  wood  to  the  garrison  aa  they  could  drag.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
tfeia  work  was  carried  on  during  three  months,  at  a  season  of  the  year  which, 
for  its  severity,  may  be  said  to  be  unknown  to  European  climates. 

"  Our  affairs  wearing  then  a  good  aspect,  and  finding  ourselves  secured 
against  sudden  attack,  a  detachment  of  200  men  was  sent  beyond  the  St. 
Lawrence  ;  they  disarmed  the  inhabitants,  and  made  them  take  the  oaths  of 
allegiance.  This  step  made  us  masters  of  all  the  south  coast,  and  supplied  ua 
with  great  quantities  of  fresh  provisions. 

"  Some  time  before  the  French  army  had  taken  up  their  winter  quarters, 
their  advanced  posts  were  at  Pointe-aux- Trembles,  St.  Augustin,  and  Le 
Calvaire;  the  remainder  of  their  army  was  between  les  Trois  Rivieres  and 
Jacques  Cartier.  The  French  generals  being  informed  that  our  garrison 
diminished  daily,  by  the  constant  and  unavoidable  hardships  we  were  exposed 
to,  resolved  to  carry  the  place  by  main  force  in  the  midst  of  winter.  In  pursuit 
of  that  scheme,  they  made  all  the  necessary  preparations ;  rackets  or  snow-sboea 
were  distributed  to  the  soldiery,  and  great  numbers  of  scaling-ladders  were 
made ;  they  even  exercised  the  men  to  fix  and  mount  the  scaling-ladders. 
Tne  attack  was  to  have  been  made  towards  the  middle  of  February ;  and 
notwithstanding  all  th^ir  precautions  to  conceal  their  designs,  by  cutting  off 
all  communications  with  Jacques  Cartier,  which  hitherto  had  been  open  to  the 
Canadians,  we  were  apprised  of  their  intentions.  The  enemy,  wno  had  never 
lost  sight  of  their  project,  sent  a  detachment  to  Pointe  Levis,  to  take  post  there, 
to  collect  together  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  shore,  and  strengthen  their 
army  therewith,  and  to  form  a  magazine  of  provisions:  the  posts  of  Calvaire 
and  St.  Augustin  were  also  reinforced  by  some  companies  of  grenadiers. 
P 
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"  The  enemy  had  been  about  eight  days  in  possession  of  Point  Levy,  bttsied. 
in  heaping  up  a  great  quantity  of  flour,  and  killing  400  oxen  for  the  subsistence 
of  their  army  during  the  expedition,  when  our  light  infantry,  with  a  detachment 
of  200  men,  dislodged  them  (we  could  not  attempt  it  sooner,  the  river  not 
being  frozen  over).  Their  retreat  being  very  precipitate,  they  lost  but  few 
men ;  one  officer  and  eleven  private  men  only  were  made  prisoners  ;  but  we 
became  masters  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  provisions.  We  took  post  in  the 
St.  Joseph  Church  until  we  had  built  two  wooden  redoubts,  and  mounted 
cannon  on  one  of  them. 

"  A  few  days  after,  the  enemy  came  with  a  greater  force  to  recover  the  said 
post ;  but  having  timely  notice  of  it,  some  battalions  were  ordered  to  march 
over  the  ice  to  cut  them  off ;  others,  with  the  light  infantry,  to  attack  them 
while  they  were  besieging  the  church.  The  enemy,  finding  themselvea 
surrounded  on  all  sides,  thought  of  a  retreat,  which  was  so  precipitate,  that, 
notwithstanding  our  troops  marched  with  all  possible  diligence,  they  overtook 
only  part  of  the  rear.  After  this  retreat,  we  finished  our  redoubts,  felled  many 
trees,  and  secured  our  posts  from  the  danger  of  any  insult.  The  same 
detachment  that  had  attempted  to  force  us,  went  some  days  after  and  took  post 
at  St.  Michel,  below  Point  Levy.  We  did  not  think  proper  to  molest  them, 
considering  the  great  distance  they  were  from  us. 

"  It  seemed  now  probable  the  French  had  altered  their  views ;  that  they 
would  postpone  any  further  attack  to  the  spring,  and  then  form  a  regular 
siege ;  at  least,  all  their  preparations  seemed  to  indicate  it.  They  began 
rigging  their  ships,  repairing  their  barques  and  boats,  building  galleys,  casting 
balls  and  bombs,  and  making  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fascines  and  gabions  ; 
in  short,  prepared  everything  that  was  necessary  for  a  siege.  We,  on  the  othef 
hand,  made  a  great  number  of  fascines,  pallisades,  and  stakes,  to  intrench 
ourselves  on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit. 

"  While  these  preparations  were  making  on  both  sides,  part  of  our  light 
infantry,  with  a  detachment  from  the  army,  went  and  surprised  the  enemy's 
advanced  posts  at  St.  Augustin,  Maison  Brulee,  and  le  Calvaire ;  and  not- 
withstanding their  alertness  in  retreating,  we  took  ninety  prisoners.  Some 
time  after,  they  hoped  to  take  their  revenge,  by  attempting  to  carry  off  our 
wood-cutters  and  rangers  that  covered  Lorette  and  St.  Foix ;  but  they 
were  repulsed. 

"  Our  circumstances  became  daily  more  critical.  There  was  a  great 
probability  the  French  army  and  ships  would  tall  down  the  river  as  soon  as  it 
opened,  and  (the  ground  being  yet  frozen)  that  we  would  not  have  time  to 
complete  our  intrenchments.  These  considerations  induced  us  to  send  the 
light  infantry  to  Cap  Rouge,  with  orders  to  fortify  that  post,  as  well  to  prevent 
the  enemy's  landing  there  as  to  be  nearer  at  hand  to  observe  their  motions. 
The  works  had  hardly  began  when  the  frost  broke  up  ;  the  enemy's  ships  fell 
down  aad  landed  their  army  at  St.  Augustin,  and  marched  directly  towards 
Lorette,  ia  order  to  surprise  that  post,  and  cut  off  those  of  Cap  Rouge  and  St. 
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Foix.  We  prevented  their  success  :  the  detachment  at  Lorette  fell  back  on 
St.  Foix,  and  part  of  the  garrison  marched  out  and  covered  the  retreat  from 
these  posts,  with  the  loss  of  two  men  only. 

"The  night  between  the  27th  and  28th  April,  the  whole  French  army 
was  at  St.  Foix,  and  their  advanced  posts  within  musket-shot  of  the  town.  On 
the  28th,  in  the  morning,  our  light  infantry  and  volunteers  marched  out,  drove 
off  the  enemy's  van,  and  obliged  them  to  keep  at  a  great  distance.  At  nine, 
our  whole  army  marched  out  of  the  town,  with  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
all  necessary  tools  and  implements  to  intrench  ourselves  upon  the  heights  of 
Abraham,  W.e  had  just  reached  the  ground,  when  we  discovered  the  enemy's 
van  on  the  small  eminences  at  the  entrance  of  Sillery  Wood,  and  their  main 
army  marching  along  the  road  of  St.  Foix.  As  fast  as  they  advanced,  they 
took  shelter  in  the  wood,  and  forced  there.  This  was  deemed  the  decisive 
moment  to  attack  the  enemy,  in  order  to  reap  all  the  advantage  to  be  expected 
over  an  army  not  yet  formed.  In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  our  men 
advanced  :  eight  battalions  made  up  our  first  line,  and  two  the  second  line  ; 
the  light  infantry  and  two  companies  of  grenadiers  covered  our  right  flank; 
our  volunteers,  the  rangers,  and  a  detachment  of  100  men,  covered  the  left. 
As  soon  as  we  came  within  musket-shot,  our  light-infantry  attacked  the  enemy's 
grenadiers  on  the  left,  and  repulsed  them  briskly  ;  at  the  same  instant,  the 
volunteers  and  rangers  attacked  their  right  (which  also  gave  way),  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  a  redoubt  the  enemy  had  taken  possession  of;  the 
centre  advanced  posts  fled  without  a  blow.  Whilst  we  thus  obliged  the  van  to 
fly,  the  body  of  the  enemy's  array  advanced  with  great  strides,  and  formed  in 
columns ;  as  soon  as  formed,  one  of  the  columns  came  to  sustain  the  grenadiers, 
pursued  by  our  light  infantry  ;  they  directly  wheeled  round  the  rising  grounds, 
and  took  our  right  wing  in  flank  ;  at  the  same  time,  another  column,  headed 
by  the  Chevalier  de  Levis,  wheeled  round  our  flank;  the  battalions  of  the 
second  line  immediately  made  a  movement  to  the  right  and  left  to  cover  and 
protect  our  flanks.  This  was  the  critical  moment:  we  were  in  danger  of 
having  all  the  forces  of  Canada  to  cope  with,  and  our  communication  was  cut 
off.  These  considerations  obliged  us  to  retreat,  finding  ourselves  not  strong 
enough  to  resist,  and  not  having  been  able  to  prevent  their  forming.  We  were 
compelled  to  leave  our  cannon  behind  us,  the  wreaths  of  snow  and  bad  roads 
rendering  it  impossible  to  bring  them  off.  We  had  300  men  killed  or  taken 
prisoners  in  the  action,  and  seven  hundred  wounded.  The  French  lost, 
according  to  their  own  confession,  2,500  men. 

"The  French  army  consisted  of  ten  complete  battalions  (having  been  com- 
pleted by  picked  men  from  the  Canadians'),  400  savages,  and  7, GOO  Canadians  ; 
being,  in  all,  13,000  men.  Our  army,  before  the  battle,  was  3,111  men. 

"The  French  order  of  battle  was  ten  companies  of  grenadiers,  two  of 
volunteers,  400  savages,  for  the  van  ;  eight  battalions  drawn  up  in  four 
columns,  with  some  corps  of  Canadians  in  the  intervals,  for  the  main  body  ; 
two  battalions  and  some  corps  of  Canadians  on  the  flank,  for  the  rear  ;  and 
lastly,  2,000  Canadians  for  a  reserve.  Such  was  their  order  and  intentions 
if  we  had  given  them  time  to  form. 
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"  The  French  opened  their  trenches  in  the  night  between  the  28th  and  29th  ^ 
their  ships  anchored  at  Foulon,  below  their  camp ;  for  several  days  they  wera 
busy  in  landing  their  cannon,  mortars,  and  other  ammunition  ;  they  worked 
incessantly  at  perfecting  their  trenches  and  in  raising  batteries  ;  and  on  the 
llth  May,  they  opened  three  batteries  of  cannon  and  one  bomb-battery.  We 
made  the  necessary  dispositions  to  defend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity  ;  we 
planted  cannon  on  every  bastion,  and  even  in  the  curtains  ;  we  raised  two 
cavaliers,  and  made  outworks.  The  enemy  cannonaded  us  briskly  the  first  day  ; 
but  our  artillery  (which  had  already  obliged  them  to  change  their  attack)  soon 
eilenced  them,  and  their  fire  slackened  daily.  Before  they  opened  their 
batteries,  we  had  132  pieces  of  cannon  placed  on  our  ramparts,  m*tly  dragged" 
there  by  the  soldiery.  Notwithstanding  this  formidable  artillery,  we  were  so 
circumstanced,  that,  had  a  French  fleet  appeared  first  in  the  river,  the  place 
must  inevitably  have  fallen,  though  we  had  resolved  to  make,  and  undoubtedly 
would  have  made,  the  most  vigorous  and  obstinate  resistance. 

"  The  9th  of  May,  one  of  our  frigates  anchored  in  the  basin,  and  brought  us 
the  joyful  news  of  our  ships  being  in  the  river ;  the  15th,  in  the  evening,  »- 
ehip-of-the-line  and  a  frigate  anchored  also  opposite  frne  town  ;  and  early  on 
the  16th,  our  two  irigates  set  sail,  ran  above  the  town,  and  attacked  the 
French  squadron,  which  immediately  weighed  anchor  ;  but  they  were  soclosely 
followed,  and  so  briskly  attacked,  that  their  whole  fleet,  consisting  of  six  ships, 
ran  aground  in  different  places  ;  their  commodore  was  taken,  and  afterwards 
destroyed. 

"  This  was  like  a  thunderbolt  to  the  French  :  they  went  off  the  same 
evening,  and  raised  the  siege  with  such  precipitation,  that  they  abandoned4 
thirty-four  cannon,  six  mortars,  all  their  field  equipage,  their  provisions,  and, 
finally,  an  immense  quantity  of  every  implement  necessary  for  the  siege.  Our 
light  infantry  and  grenadiers  pursued  the  enemy  as  far  as  Cap  Rouge,  and 
took  many  prisoners.  The  remainder  of  their  army  is  now  at  Jacques  Cartier ; 
and  what  their  further  intentions  are,  cannot  at  present  be  known  to  us. 

"  By  recapitulating  all  that  has  been  mentioned,  and  adding  that  1,000  men  have 
died  during  the  winter,  and  nearly  2,000  have  been,  alternately  in  the  hospital, 
it  will  appear  that  4,000,  or  thereabouts,  have  accomplished  all  the  work,  and 
sustained  incredible  fatigues  for  eight  months  together,  and  at  a  season  designed 
in  other  countries  for  the  relief  and  refreshment  of  troops.  Let  it  be  further 
observed,  that  it  was  impossible  to  receive  any  pay  during  the  whole  winter  ; 
yet,  nobody  ever  grumbled  (a  ch'cunwtauce  very  extraordinary  among 
common  soldiers.)  Thus  have  we  equalled,,  it  not  surpassed,  our  fore-fathers 
in  many  things." 

In  reference  to  the  battle  of  St.  Foy,  Garneau  says  : — "  The 
numbers  of  the  two  contending  armies  were  nearly  co-equal, 
for  De  Levis  left  several  detachments  to  protect  his  artillery, 
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barges,  and  the  bridge  at  Jacques  Cartier,  in  order  to  assure- 
himself  a  way  of  retreat,  in  case  he  were  worsted.  The- 
cavalry  took  no  part  in  the  action." 

As  to  the  British : — "  Their  loss  was  considerable,  nearly  a 
fourth  of  their  soldiers  being  killed  or  wounded.  The  French 
experienced  great  loss,  having  been  obliged  to  form  rank 
and  remain  long  immoveable  under  the  enemyrs  fire.  A 
brigadier,  six  colonels  (chefs  de  battaillon),  and  ninety-seven 
other  officers,  with  a  savage  chief,  were  killed  or  wounded. 
After  the  action,  which  lasted  three  Jiours,  the  French  took 
post  at  the  Buttes  a  Neveau,  and  established  their  camp 
on  the  same  plains  where  they  had  just  so  gloriously  avenged 
their  defeat  thereupon  in  the  preceding  year."  He  also  tells 
us: — "  Within  Ja  comparative  small  space,  2,500  had  been 
struck  by  bullets;  the  patches  of  snow  and  icy  puddles  on 
the  ground  were  reddened  wilh  the  bloodshed  that  "the  frozen 
ground  refused  to  absorb  ;"  and  "  the  transport  of  the  wounded 
to  the  General  Hospital  (almost  close  at  hand)  occupied 
twenty-four  hours  ;"  and  he  cites  a  religieuse,  to  the  effect, 
that  "  the  cries  of  the  wounded  and  the  groans  of  the  dying, 
with  the  lamentations  of  friends,  were  heart-rending.  After 
having  dressed  more  than  500  patients,  placed  on  beds 
obtained  from  the  King's  magazines,  there  still  remained 
others  unprovided  for.  Our  granges  and  cattle-sheds  were 
full  of  them.  We  had  in  our  infirmaries  72  officers,  of  whom 
33  died,"  &c.,  &c. 

Lieutenant  Fraser  writes  : — "  We  had  very  little  chance  of 
beating  an  army  four-times  our  number."  To  this  Mr. 
LeMoine  has  attached  the  following  note  : — "  The  other 
accounts  make  the  French  army  anything  but  « four-times  the 
number''  of  the  English  army.  It  appears  certain,  however, 
that  Levis  had  the  advantage  of  numbers,  and  Murray 
of  position,  and  a  splendid  park  of  artillery,  some  twenty  odd 
pieces,  on  a  rising  ground  ;  while  Levis  had  but  two  guns,, 
and  his  troops  were  fatigued  by  their  laborious  trudge  through 
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the  Bijou  marsh  and  Suede  road,  at  a  time  of  the  year  (28th 
April)  when  the  winter  snow  and  rain  had  made  the  roads 
nearly  impassable." 

We  believe  there  is  good  ground  for  accepting  Murray's 
statement,  that  he  only  marched  out  3,000  men  from  the 
enfeebled  garrison,  and  that  he  lost  1,000  in  the  battle,  for  we 
know  that  when  he  subsequently  advanced  on  Montreal,  and 
when  it  was  desirable  that  he  should  do  so  with  as  large  a 
force  as  possible,  he  could  only  muster  2,500  men,  after 
providing  for  garrisoning  Quebec.  De  Levis's  idiole  force  was 
undoubtedly  very  much  larger  than  Murray's ;  but  we  know 
that  he  did  leave  a  portion,  as  Grarneau  writes.  We  know, 
also,  that  Murray  brought  on  the  action  before  Levis's 
available  force  was  all  up  ;  but  it  is  beyond  -dispute  that  the 
force  actually  engaged  largely  outnumbered  the  British  ;  and 
Murrav  spoke  nothing  but  the  truth  when  he  wrote  that  he 
was  "  fairly  fought  down  and  reduced  to  a  handful,"  and 
that  he  was  "  obliged  to  yield  to  superiority  of  numbers  and 
a  fresh  column  of  Roussillon." 

Mr.  LeMoine  is  quite  correct  in  his  statement  that  Murray 
had  the  advantage  of  position,  and  an  enormous  superiority 
in  artillery  ;  and  many  believe,  had  he  not  given  up  these 
advantages,  the  result  might  have  been  different.  Many  in 
the  British  army  entertained  the  opinion  to  which  Lieutenant 
Fraser  gave  expression,  that,  "  his  passion  for  glory  getting 
the  better  of  his  reason,  he  ordered  the  army  to  march  out 
and  attack  the  enemy."  "  He  is,"  says  Fraser,  "  in  many 
respects  possessed  of  several  virtues,  and  particularly  military 
ones,  except  prudence,  and  entirely  free  of  mercenary  motives  ; 
but  as  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  is  universally  condemned 
by  all  those  who  are  not  immediately  dependent  on  him, 
truth  obliges  me  to  state  matters  as  I  believe  they  really 
stood,  more  especially  as  it  is  not  said  he  advised  with  any 
who  had  a  right  to  be  consulted  before  such  a  step." 

Lord  Mahon,  writing  nearly  a  century  later,  when  it  might 
be  supposed  he  could  write  dispassionately,  says  : — "  Our 
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"troops,  amounting  to  about  6,000  men,  and  commanded  by 
Brigadier-General  Murray,  had  been  left  to  maintain  our  new 
conquest  of  Quebec,  at  the  time  the  fleet  sailed  for  England. 
But  as  the  fortifications  of  the  town  itself  were  not 
considerable  on  the  land  side,  and  as  all  communication 
with  England  was  cut  off  by  the  ice  in  the  lower  St. 
Lawrence,  the  French  deemed  the  opportunity  auspicious, 
and  resolved  to  attempt  to  recover  their  lost  ground.  Their 
Governor,  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  could  still  send  forth, 
from  his  head-quarters  at  Montreal,  5,000  regular  soldiers, 
and  at  least  as  many  Canadian  militia.  These  he  intrusted 
to  the  charge  of  the  Chevalier  de  Levis,  an  officer  of  reputation, 
with  orders  to  advance  on  Quebec  as  soon  as  the  approach 
of  spring  might  enable  them  to  form  a  regular  siege.  The 
disposable  force  of  Murray  was,  on  the  other  hand,  much 
reduced  by  sickness  and  by  the  necessity  of  leaving  the 
ramparts  protected ;  so  that  he  could  lead  from  the  gates 
little  more  than  3,000  men.  With  such  inferiority  of 
numbers,  it  seemed  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense 
to  choose  to  try  the  fortune  of  war  in  the  open  field,  instead 
of  reserving  the  troops — which,  though  weak,  as  an  army, 
was  strong  as  a  garrison, — for  the  defence  of  a  fortified  post. 
But  the  English  general  was  flushed  with  victory,  and 
emulous  of  the  fame  of  Wolfe.  On  the  28th  April,  he  marched 
out  of  town,  and  found  the  enemy  but  a  few  miles  distant, 
at  Sillery.  The  English  commenced  the  attack  with  great 
impetuosity,  and  obtained  at  first  some  advantage  ;  but  the 
superiority  of  numbers  soon  turned  the  scale  against  them  : 
they  were  worsted  and  driven  back  into  Quebec,  with  nearly 
1,000  killed  or  wounded.  It  was  their  boast,  however,  that 
the  loss  of  the  enemy  in  this  action  had  been  at  least  double 
their  own." 

We  have  now  seen  how  widely  conflicting  are  the  accounts 
of  the  battle  of  St.  Foy.  We  cannot  think  that  justice  has 
been  done  to  either  of  the  parties  engaged.  We  believe  that^ 
as  a  battle,  it  was  more  severe,  and  its  results  nearly  as 
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Important  as  the  battle  of  the  previous  year  ;  but  the  death  of 
'the  two  distinguished  and  chivalrous  commanders  attached 
so  much  romance  to  that  battle,  that  the  world  has  been, 
carried  away  from  the  consideration  of  the  other  important 
features  which  it  presents.  But  we  can  now  look  at  both 
dispassionately,  and  we  are  at  once  struck  with  the  fact  that 
the  battle  of  the  13th  September  was  decided  in  eight,  or,  at 
most,  fifteen  minutes,  with  a  loss  to  the  victors  of  only  57 
killed  and  600  wounded,  and  to  the  vanquished,  of  500  killed 
and  500  wounded. 

'The  battle  of  the  28th  April  was  the  most  severely-contested 
Action  of  the  whole  war  :  it  lasted,  according  to  Murray,  one 
hour  and  three-quarters,  (according  to  Garneau,  three  hours,) 
with  a  loss  to  him  of  a  third  of  his  whole  force,  and  to  Levis 
of  2,500  men. 

After  having  given  the  matte*  our  best  consideration,  and 
divesting  ourselves  of  prejudice,  as  far  as  we  can,  we  may 
safely  say  that,  of  the  victory  of  St.  Foy  the  French  might 
well  be  proud,  and  the  British  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed. 
The  monument  of  St.  Foy  is  only  a  just  tribute  which  theif 
common  descendants  have  paid  to  the  brave  men  who  fought 
and  fell  there,  and  to  their  heroic  commanders,  Levis  and 
Murray  ;  but  it  has  yet  to  be  crowned  ;  so  let  us  hope,  as 
Mr.  LeMoine  has  quoted  from  the  Montreal  "  Telegraph,'' 
"  that  before  another  century  dawns,  the  fusion  will  b6 
complete,  and  as  Briton,  Roman,  Saxon,  Dane,  and  Norman 
blended  to  form  the  English  people,  so  all  the  races  that  find 
in  Canada  a  home  may,  by  forbearance,  mutual  respect,  strict 
justice,  and  an  enlarged  view  of  their  nationality,  bury  in  a 
common  grave  the  dead  bones  of  their  militant  prejudices, 
whether  of  faith  or  origin,  and  look  smiling  down  on  them 
as  a  united  Canadian  nation,  not  ignoring  but  drawing 
wisdom  from  past  struggles  and  contentions,  making  past 
war  the  mother  of  present  and  future  peace.". 
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APPENDIX. 

5. — THE    fclSCREPAlfCIES    BETWEEN    THE    FRENCH    AND    ENGLISH 
WRITERS. 

In  his  work,  "  De  Montcalm  in  Canada?'  par  un  ancien 
missionaire,  published  in  Tournai  in  1867,  at  page  193,  Pere 
Martin  gives  the  following  note  on  the  discrepancies  between 
the  various  writers  whom  he  had  consulted  : 

"  It  is  difficult,  at  the  present  day,  to  decide  with  certainty  as  to  the  numbers 
of  the  two  armies  which  met  on  the  plains  of  Abraham  ;  ancient  writers  are 
no  more  in  accord  than  modern.  Here  are  the  estimates : 

"  French.  English. 

"  L'Intendant  Bigot 3,500  3  to  4,000 

« Montreuil,  Major-General ?  4,500 

"  Doreil,  Commissaire 3,000  6,000 

"  Colonel  Eraser 5,000  4,000 

"  (Sullivan  says  the  forces  were  equal,  but  that  Wolfe's  soldiers  were 
•disciplined  veterans,  and  that  the  half  of  Montcalm's  were  militia  and  Indians.) 

"  French.  English. 

"Hawkins 5,000  4,800 

"Bancroft 6,000  5,000 

"Garneau 4,500  8,000 

"  Beatson 7,500  4,828 

"Dussieux 4,500  5,000 

"The  estimate  given  by  Garneau,  of  the  English,  and  by  Colonel  Beatson, 
of  the  French,  are  evidently  exaggerated." 


II. — NUMBERS     OF   THE     RESPECTIVE     FORGES    OF    WOLFE     ANH     MONTCALM 
AT   THE    COMMENCEMENT   OF   THE   CAMPAIGN. 

The  late  Mr.  Thompson,  who  was  for  69  years  super- 
intendent of  military  works  at  Quebec,  and  who  was  a 
participator  in  all  the  evenls  connected  with  the  conquest,  as 
a  volunteer  in  Fraser^s  Highlanders,  wrote  a  journal,  yet 
unpublished,  but  from  which  I  make  the  following  extracts  : 

"  LOOISBOORO,  May  31st,  1759. — Brigadier  Moncton  arrived  wilh  four 
battalions  from  Halifax  and  two  battalions  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Our 
whole  force  waa  now  assembled,  consisting  of  ten  battalions,  three  companies 

Q 
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of  grenadiers  from  the  garrison  of  Louisbourg,  a  detachment  of  artillery,  and 
five  companies  of  rangers,  the  whole  amounting  to  eight  thousand  five  hundred 
and  thirty-five  men  fit  for  duty,  officers  included. 

"  French  Force.— The  Quebec  brigade,  commanded  by  Colonel  de  St.  Ours, 
on  the  right,  3,500  men  ;  the  brigade  of  Three  Rivers,  commanded  by  M.  de 
Berme,  on  the  right,  900  men  ;  the  centre,  to  be  composed  of  regular  troops, 
commanded  by  Senezargues,  2,000  men  ;  the  Montreal  militia,  on  the  left, 
commanded  by  M.  Prudhomme,  1,100  ;  the  brigade  of  the  Island  of  Montreal, 
commanded  by  M.  Herbin,  2,300 ;  the  cavalry,  chiefly  regulars,  350 ;  light 
troops,  chiefly  Canadians  and  Acadians,  1,400 ;  Indians,  exclusive  of  the 
scouting  and  scalping  parties,  450  ;  total,  12,000.  This  force  was  ranged  in 
order  of  battle  from  the  bridge  of  the  river  St.  Charles  to  the  falls  of 
Montmorency,  to  oppose  the  landing  of  the  British  in  that  quarter.  The 
garrison  of  Quebec  was  defended  by  the  militia  and  a  few  regulars,  under 
de  Ramezay. 

"  Our  loss  of  men,  during  the  whole  campaign,  stood  as  follows  : — 18  officers 
and  252  men  killed  ;  total  killed,  270.  107  officers  and  1,116  men  wounded  ; 
total,  1,223.  Total  killed  and  wounded,  1,493." 

Garneau,  in  his  account  of  the  "  Battle  of  Beauport  Flats," 
says  the  British  loss  was,  on  that  occasion  alone,  500  killed 
and  wounded. 

III. THE   BATTLE    OF   ST.    FOY. 

I  believe  that,  with  the  exception  of  M.  Garneau,  all 
writers  admit  that  Levis's  force  exceeded  that  of  Murray. 
Garneau  states  that  the  English  had  7,714  men,  exclusive  of 
officers,  and  that  the  French  were  co-equal.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  L'Abbe  Ferland,  who  wrote  subsequent  to  Grarneau, 
and  gives  Levis  as  his  authority,  quoting  his  despatch  still  in 
existence,  says,  Murray  had  4,000  men  and  Levis  not  more 
than  4,500  actually  engaged. 

I  have  translated  from  the  statement  attached  toyandreuil's 
letter  of  3rd  May,  1760,  still  of  record  in  the  archives  at 
Paris,  and  a  copy  of  which  was  procured  for  the  Literary 
and  Historical  Society,  the  following  passage  in  reference  to 
the  numbers  with  which  Vanclreuil  says  Levis  left  Montreal  : 

"  On  20th  April  the  troops  left  their  quarters  (at  Montreal).  They  consisted 
of  eight  battalions  of  troops  of  the  line,  and  two  battalions  of  Colonial  troops, 
forming  together  5  brigades,  and  about  3000  Canadians,  all  of  the  city  of 
Montreal  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  first  formed  a  battalion  destined  as  a, 
reserve,  and  the  other  was  attached  to  the  brigade  of  regular  troopa." 
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IV. — REGIMENTS   UNDER   WOLFE. 

It  will  be  useful  to  compare  with  the  statement  already 
given  from  Thompson's  unpublished  Journal,  that  given  by 
Lieut.  Fraser,  in  his  Journal,  published  by  the  Literary  and 
Historical  Society : 

"  Regiments.  Men. 

"  15th,  Amherst's 500 

"28tb,  Bragg's '550 

"  35th,  Olway's 800 

"43rd,  Kennedy's 650 

"  47th,  Lascelles' 500 

"48th,  Webb's , 800 

"  58th,  Anstruther's 500 

"60tb,  2nd  and  3rd  battalions 1,000 

"  63rd,  Eraser's 1,100 

"  Grenadiers  of  22nd,  40th,  and  45th,  from  Louisbourg 300 

"  Artillery 300 

"  Rangers 400 

«  Light  Infantry 200 

•'  Marines 1,000 

"  In  gross,  supposed,  at  most 8,600." 

This  force  sailed  from  Louisbourg  on  the  4th  of  June,  1759. 
The  following  extract  is  from  his  Journal  of  the  24th  of 
April,  1760 : 

State  of  the  Garrison  of  Quebec,  April  24th,  1760. 


Colonels'  Names. 

-Regiments. 

Fit  for  duty. 

i 

w 

H 

Dead  Bince 
Sept.  18th,  1759. 

Amherst's                           . 

15th 

323 

109 

432 

26 

28th 

304 

200 

504 

29 

35th. 

255 

285 

640 

% 

Kennedy's  ....                  ....             

43rd 

272 

194 

466 

130 

47th. 

305 

170 

475 

64 

Webb's            .           .               .             .... 

48th 

483 

214 

697 

85 

58th. 

324 

158 

482 

10 

Monkton's  (2nd  battalion)                            1 

j  237 

163 

400 

61 

Laurence's  (3rd  battalion)  J 

60th. 

1  253 

215 

468 

58 

63rd. 

314 

580 

894 

10R 

Royal  Artillery  

171 

24 

194 

17 

3341 

2312 

5653 

68* 
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It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  Eraser's  statement 
did  not  include  the  rnen  at  the  two  outposts  of  St.  Foy  and 
Lorette,  which  originally  consisted  of  600  men,  but  which 
by  this  time  had  been  reduced  by  various  casualties. 
Murray's  whole  force,  then,  on  the  24th  April,  could  have 
exceeded  but  little  6,000,  of  whom  2,312  were  sick,  and 
only  3,341  fit  for  duty.  It  is  desirable  to  note,  particularly  in 
connexion  with  a  statement  about  to  be  given  from  Garneau,. 
that  the  63rd  regt.  (78th  Fraser's  Highlanders),  which  Mr. 
Thompson  says  were  raised  in  Tain,  Ross-shire,  to  the  number 
of  upwards  of  1,400  men,  when  they  reached  Louisbourg 
from  New  York,  where  they  had  passed  the  winter,  mustered 
only  1,200,  and  were  on  the  24th  April  reduced  to  894, 
having  lost  by  death,  since  18th  September,  no  less  than  106, 
and  having  580  sick  in  hospital. 

Knox,  at  pag'e  181,  vol.  2nd,  of  his  Journal,  gives  a  return 
shewing  the  strength  of  the  garrison  on  29th  October  to  be 
7,313,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  78th  regiment  978.  He 
also  informs  us,  at  page  267,  that  on  the  1st  March,  "  We  are 
reduced  to  4,800  fighting  men."  At  page  340,  we  have  a 
return  shewing  that  on  the  15th  June,  1760,  the  garrison 
consisted  of  313  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers,  and 
5,209  rank  and  file,— total,  5,522,  of  whom  2,299  were  sick 
and  wounded.  At  page  344,  we  learn  that  the  troops  under 
orders  for  embarkation,  and  who  did  embark  on  13th  July, 
for  service  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal,  numbered 
2,451  men. 

v. — GENERAL  MURRAY'S  ORDER. 

Note  by  Garneau,vol.  3,  page  248  :— "Suivant  lea  ordonnauces  de  paiement 
pour  leur  solde  expiiee  le  24.  Avril,  ou  4  jours  avant  la  2de  battaille  d'Abraham  f 
ordoaoance  dont  voici  uue  copie  textuelle  pour  le  78  Regiment  (Montagnards 
Eccossais.) 

"  By  the  Honorable  JAMES  MURRAY,  Esq.,  Governor  of  Quebec,  8fc.  : 

"  You  are  hereby  required  and  directed,  out  of  such  monies  as  shall  come 
into  your  hands  for  the  subsistence  of  His  Majesty's  forces  under  my  command, 
to  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  Lieutenant  James  Henderson,  Deputy-Paymaster 
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of  His  Majesty's  78th  Regiment  of  Foot,  or  bis  assigns,  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty-three  pounds,  nineteen  and  six-pence,  sterling, 
being  for  subsistence  of  said  regiment  between  the  24th  day  of  February  and 
the  24th  day  of  April,  both  days  inclusive,  as  per  account  annexed  ;  and  for  so 
doing  this,  with  the  acquittance  of  the  said  Lieutenant  James  Henderson,  or 
his  assigns,  shall  be  to  you  a  sufficient  warrant  and  discharge.  Given  under 
my  hand,  at  Quebec,  this  27th  day  of  November,  1760. 

"  (Signed,)  JAS.  MORBAT. 

"  (Countersigned,)        H.  T.  CKAMAHE. 

"  To  ROBERT  PORTER,  Esq.,  Deputy-Postmaster-General. 

66  Sergeants,  @  Is.  per  diem £  2  16  0 

66  Corporals,  @  8d.       "        1170 

28  Drummers,  @  8d.      "        0180 

1,195  Privates,     ©  6d.       "        29176 

£35    9  6 


"  Total  for  60  days £2,163  19  6 

"  Signed,)        JAMES  HENDERSON, 
"  Lieut,  and  Depy.-Paymaster,  78th  Regt." 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Garneau  cites  this  order  (and 
believed  that  he  was  correct  in  citing  it)  to  prove  that  there 
were  at  Quebec,  between  the  24th  day  of  February  and  24th 
April,  1335  officers  and  men  of  the  78th  regiment,  instead  of 
894,  given  by  Fraser  and  others ;  but  it  proves,  as  I  have 
been  informed  by  a  gentleman  conversant  with  such  matters, 
nothing  more  than  that  that  was  the  strength  of  the  regiment 
during  that  period,  whether  at  Quebec  or  elsewhere,  and  was 
merely  the  usual  order  in  favor  of  the  paymaster,  through 
whom  the  men  are  paid,  whether  with  the  main  body  of  the 
regiment,  at  the  depot,  or  on  detached  service.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  order  bears  date  27th  November,  six 
months  after  it  was  due. 

Mr.  LeMoine,  in  referring  to  the  different  authorities, 
says : — "  We  have  also  Smith's  account,  not  over-correct ;  and 
Garneau's  narrative,  probably  the  most  complete,  and  collated 
from  documents,  many  of  which  had  never  seen  the  light 
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before."  We  have  pointed  out  the  great  discrepancy  between 
Garneau  and  Ferland,  who  had  at  least  equal  opportunities 
of  consulting  all  documents  now  in  existence  ;  and  it  has 
been  shewn  that  there  was  a  general  accordance  between 
Ferland  and  British  writers  in  this  particular  case.  We  are 
very  far  from  supposing  that  Garneau  made  a  mis-statement 
intentionally,  but  that  he  was  led  into  error  by  drawing 
wrong  conclusions  from  the  document  which  he  adduced, 
the  nature  of  which  he  may  be  excused  for  not  understanding ; 
but,  under  the  circumstances,  we  are  justified  in  applying  to 
him  the  expression  of  Mr.  LeMoine  towards  Smith,  that  in 
this  case  he  is  not  "  over-correct." 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

OF  THE 

LITERARY  AND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  QUEBEC, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1869-70, 


The  Council  has  the  pleasure  to  report  that  the  past  year  has  been  one 
of  increased  and  uninterrupted  prosperity ;  the  stated  meetings  have  been  well 
attended ;  the  papers  read  were  of  general  interest ;  and  some  of  them; 
owing  to  their  more  immediate  bearing  on  the  objects  which  the  Society 
was  founded  to  promote,  have  been  published  in  our  "Transactions." 

It  has  also  the  pleasure  to  state  that  the  "Historical  Documents," 
published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  have  been  sought  after  by 
kindred  associations  in  other  countries,  and  have  led  to  the  formation  of 
pleasing  connections  with  correspondents,  both  in  the  old  and  new  worlds, 
with  whom  an  interchange  of  publications  has  taken  place. 

Very  valuable  additions  by  purchase  and  donation  have  been  made  to  the 
Museum,  especially  to  the  Ornithological  Department  j  and  about  one 
hundred  volumes  of  the  higher  current  literature  have  been  procured  for  the 
library,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  are  calculated  to  meet  the 
varied  tastes  and  wants  ;  but,  being  desirous  of  carrying  out  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  wishes  of  all  their  constituents,  the  Council  recommends  that 
they  should  avail  themselves  more  freely  of  the  "  Recommendation  Book." 

The  convenience  and  comfort  of  the  present  rooms  have  led  to  their  being 
more  frequented  than  formerly  ;  and  the  variety  and  high  standard  of  the 
periodicals  on  the  table  have  no  doubt  together  contributed  to  the  large 
increase  of  members. 

The  rooms  have  been  visited  during  the  past  year  by  many  strangers,  first 
among  whom,  in  rank  and  place,  was  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Arthur. 

The  arrangements  made -with  Mr.  Mathison,  as  custodian  of  the  rooms 
and  eub-librarian,  have  proved  very  satisfactory. 

The  expenditure  has  been  large,' but  strictly  within  the  revenue}  and  it 
is  satisfactory  to  find  that  notwithstanding  the  large,  yet  necessary 
disbursements,  there  is  yet  a  handsome  balance  on  hand  :  and  it  ought  now 


to  be  decided  whether  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  set  aside  annually  a  certain 
eum  to  form  a  reserve  fund.     The  Treasurer's  account  shows: — 

Bevenue $2,585  09 

Expenditure 1,952  21 

Balance $    632  88 

The  balance  is  apportioned  as  follows : 

Historical  Fund $130  42 

Life-Members  Fund 54  65 

GeneralFund 447  81 

Last  year's  Beport  shewed  that  there  were  then  170  members  entitled  to 
full  privileges,  130  of  whom  had  paid  all  dues.  During  the  past  year,  the 
list  of  members  swelled  to  230,  of  whom  174  have  paid  all  dues;  and  the 
Treasurer's  list  gives  now  174  as  entitled  to  full  privileges. 

On  referring  to  the  126  names  to  whom  the  original  charter  of  the 
Society  was  granted  on  the  5th  of  October,  1831,  they  will  be  found  to 
comprise  gentlemen  of  every  nationality  and  every  religious  denomination  in 
Quebec.  On  turning  to  our  present  list,  we  may  not  be  able  to  shew  such 
an  array  of  talent  and  influence ;  but  we  can  point  with  confidence  to  many 
who  are  imbued  with  as  ardent  a  love  of  literature,  and  who  for  years  have 
been  zealous  and  no  unworthy  successors  of  the  distinguished  founders  of 
the  Society;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  it  has  maintained  unimpaired  a 
catholicity  worthy  of  enlightened  men  in  an  enlightened  age ;  and  the  Council 
cannot  conclude  better  than  by  repeating  the  hope  expressed  in  last  year's 
Beport,  that  the  reciprocal  advantages  secured  under  the  existing 
arrangement  between  the  Society  and  Morrin  College  may  be  maintained, 
while  each  shall  continue  to  retain  its  thorough  individuality  and 
independence. 

J.  DOUGLAS,  President. 

PAPEBS  BEAD  BEFOBE  THE  SOCIETY. 
10th  Feby.,  1869.— By  Dr.  Jas.  Douglas,  giving  an  Account  of  the  Attempt 

to  form  an  English  Settlement  on  the  Mosquito  Shores  in  the  year  1823. 
17th  Feby.,  1869.-By  E.  D.  Ashe,  Commander,  B.A.-On  recent  discoveries 

in  Astronomy,  illustrating  the  same  by  Diagrams. 
17th  March,  1869.— By  E.  T.  Fletcher.— The  Kalavala,  or  National  Epos  of 

the  Finns. 
7th  April,  1869.— By  Dr.  W.  J.  Anderson.— On  the  Bise  and  Progress  of  the 

Mining  Village  at  Harvey  Hill,  being  its  Moral  and  Natural  History. 

Illustrated  by  specimens  and  experiments. 
21st  April,  1869.— By  A.H.  E.  Faucher  de  St.  Maurice.— Les  pages  oubliees 

de  Notre  Histoire. 


THE   MUSEUM. 


In  the  absence  of  the  Curator,  Mr.  McNaughton,  the  members  of  the 
Society  applied  for  information  to  Mr.  LeMoine,  who  has  taken  a  most 
active  part  for  years  past,  in  the  formation  of  the  collection.  Mr.  LeMoine, 
who  has  resigned  the  office  of  first  Vice-President  to  accept  that  of  Curator 
of  the  Museum  for  1870,  expressed  himself  as  follows  :— • 

The  vote  of  the  meeting  will  provide  the  Society  with  a  new  staff 
of  office-bearers,  selected  no  doubt  as  formerly  from  amongst  the  most 
zealous  and  experienced  members.  I  for  one  will  cherefully  accept  the  post 
which  a  unanimous  vote  confers  on  me,  decided  to  contribute,  no  matter 
how  little,  to  the  important  results  which  the  unprecedented  prosperity  of 
the  Institution  and  the  unusual  influx  of  influential  members  promises  for 
the  year  1870.  The  principles  which  have  so  far  guided  the  Society  in  the 
formation  of  a  museum  are :  1st,  to  procure  every  specimen  of  the  Canadian 
Fauna;  2nd,  Canadian  birds  and  animals  being  complete,  to  obtain 
specimens  of  Foreign  Fauna — American  and  European.  About  100  new 
specimens  of  birds  and  eggs  were  added  during  the  year  1869,  purchased 
from,  and  mounted  by,  Mr.  Alfred  Lechevallier,  a  French  Taxidermist,  now 
residing  in  Montreal. 

.  The  unusual  outlay  for  book  shelves,  for  furnishing  and  carpeting  the 
rooms,  for  gazeliers,  binding  and  repairing  the  books  in  the  Library, 
naturally  absorbed  large  sums  and  reduced  by  so  much  what  otherwise 
would  have  been  appropriated  for  natural  history  specimens.  But  these 
sources  of  expenditure  will  not  exist  the  ensuing  year,  and  if  the  museum 
continues  to  increase  even  at  its  present  rate,  it  will  soon  be  necessary  to 
find  additional  accommodation.  Many  think  it  strange  that  no  representative 
of  the  lordly  moose,  the  great  elk,  or  fleet  cariboo,  and  other  large  animals, 
are  yet  to  be  found  in  the  collection.  Certainly  these  denizens  of  our  forests 
ought  to  have  a  habitation  and  a  name  in  our  rooms  and  on  our  catalogue ; 
— the  society  naturally  look  to  some  of  the  Nimrods  to  be  found  amongst 
its  members,  for  the  presentation  of  such  acceptable  gifts.  A  rare  chance 
of  increasing  our  ornithological  collection  occurred  last  summer :  a  chance 
which  possibly  may  never  occur  again :  I  allude  to  the  generous  act  of  a 
learned  French  Professor,  Brother  Ogerien,  sent  to  America  by  the  French 
Emperor,  who  visited  Quebec  in  July  last.  He  placed  the  whole  of  the 
birds  of  France  at  my  disposal  to  be  exchanged,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
Society,  for  duplicates  of  Canadian  birds.  Unfortunately  the  Society  had 
no  duplicates,  and  this  very  advantageous  offer  would  have  ended  without 
any  result,  had  not  the  Laval  University  and  the  Key.  Mr.  Anderson, 


several  owners  of  collections  and  myself,  procured  for  exchange  a  number  of 
Canadian  birds ;  as  it  was,  one-half  of  these  splendid  specimens  had  to  be 
sent  back  to  France.  , 

I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  appeal  to  our  successful  deer 
stalkers  and  sportsmen  to  set  aside  for  the  Society  birds  and  animals  shot 
by  them  ;  as  duplicates  they  are  available  for  exchange.  The  munificence 
of  several  Quebecers  towards  objects  of  science,  charity  or  religion,  haa 
recently  afforded  a  most  pleasant  theme  of  conversation  inside  and  outside 
of  Quebec;  strange  to  say,  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  was  never 
yet  remembered.  It  has  occurred  to  some,  that  possibly  a  latent  cause,  an 
erroneous  impression,  must  have  at  times  diverted  from  its  doors  the  tributes 
of  private  benevolence  so  abundantly  showered  on  other  institutions. 
Possibly,  some  may  imagine  that  the  society  by  its  rules  and  by-laws  is 
prohibited  from  receiving;  if  so,  this  is  a  most  unfounded  impression.  A 
few  gifts  would  enable  the  Board  of  Directors  to  make  the  Library  and 
Museum  not  only  a  credit  to  Quebec, — it  is  that  already, — but  a  vast 
storehouse  of  knowledge,  a  point  of  attraction  to  every  distinguished 
stranger  visiting  this  historical  capital,  the  "Mother  of  Canadian  Cities," 
old  Quebec. 

J.  M.  LEMOINE,  rice-President. 


DONATIONS  TO  THE  MUSEUM. 

Specimens  of  Devonian  Plants  collected  at  the  Fern  Lodge,  near  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,— Natural  and  Historical  Society,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 

Copy  of  Petition  from  the  Commissioners  for  erecting  a  Metropolitan 
Church  to  Lt.-Governor  Milnes,  Quebec,  26th  June,  1802,— W.  A. 
Himsworth. 

Painting  of  an  Astrolabe,  supposed  to  belong  to  Champlain, — J.  Langton. 

A  Curiosity  of  Japan  from  the  hely  Island  of  Onesana,  said  to  be  a  Natural 
production  ;  also,  a  Japanese  Map  of  Yeddo, — A  Campbell. 

A  Fossil  Egg  ? — J.  Neilson. 

Foot  of  the  Kirotherian.— Dr.  J.  B.  Edwards. 

A  Bronze  Medal  in  commemoration  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Provinces,— 
Governor-General  and  Council.  , 

Three  Stuffed  Birds,  viz. :  Golden-eyed  Duck,  an  Owl,  and  a  Curlew,— P. 

McNaugbton. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 


Having  been  elected  by  you  Librarian  of  one  of  the  most  important 
libraries  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  I  believed  it  to  be  my  doty  to  carry  out  the 
wish  of  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Douglas ;  and,  therefore,  with  the  authority  of 
the  Council,  expressed  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  caused  a  new  edition  of 
the  Catalogue  to  be  made. 

This  catalogue  is  to-day  finished,  and  only  requires,  to  make  it  complete, 
that  it  should  be  alphabetically  arranged,  with  the  addition  of  notes,  so  that 
the  student  may  have  an  indication  of  the  value  and  rarity  of  the  works  that 
are  to  be  found  upon  the  shelves  of  our  library. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  the  Catalogue  should  contain  the  rules  of 
the  Library,  a  complete  list  of  the  reviews  and  magazines  received  by  the 
Society,  and  an  exact  and  detailed  copy  of  the  indices  relating  to  the 
"Archives  of  London,"  and  the  MS.  correspondence  of  the  Governors  of 
Canada.  A  mass  of  precious  materials  is  contained  in  these  24  folios, 
some  of  which  have  been  printed  in  O'Callaghan's  collection;  but  a  great 
number  of  the  memoirs  are  still  unpublished  ;  and  the  Society  would  render 
a  great  service  to  the  litterateurs  of  this  country  by  placing  them  in  a 
position  to  utilize  the  hidden  treasure. 

The  labours  of  the  past  year  have  placed  me  in  a  position  to  lay  before 
the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
8974  volumes  which  make  up  the  Library.  They  are  classed  as  follows: — 

Mathematics 314  volumes. 

Natural  and  Physical  Sciences 328        " 

Natural  and  Physical  History  of  Animals 215 

Natural  History  of  America 64 

Natural  and  Physical  History  of  Man 28 

Engineering  and  useful  Arts '. 138 

Fine  Arts 70 

Domestic  Economy 10 

Encyclopaedias 96 

Geography  and  Travels 819 

History 375 

Modern  History 1311 

American  History  and  Antiquities 118 

Canadian  History 602 

Biography 657 
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Political  Economy  and  Social  Sciences. 371 

Language 176 

Greek  and  Roman  Literature 115 

Modern  Literature 1376 

Catalogues  of  Books 24 

Moral  Philosophy  and  Metaphysics 315 

Theology 349 

Polygraphy 399 

These  works  have  been  classified  and  placed  in  proper  order  on  their 
respective  shelves ;  but  I  have  not  included  herein  certain  pamphlets  and 
incomplete  works  which  have  been  set  apart  in  the  Museum. 

216  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  Library  during  the  past  year ;  156 
of  which  were  purchased  by  the  Association,  the  remaining  60  being  gifts 
from  members  and  corresponding  members  of  the  Society.  Amongst  the 
additions,  I  must  mention  that  made  to  the  splendid  collection  on  America 
that  we  possess,  which  now  contains  the  complete  series  of  the  Cromoize 
press  of  John  Gilmary  Shea,  Esquire,  of  New  York,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
librarian  Edwin  Tross,  of  Paris.  During  the  term  of  my  office  as  librarian,  the 
benefactors  of  the  library  have  been  M.  Antoine  d'Abbadie,  member  of  Vlnstitut 
de  France ;  Mr.  Edwin  Tross,  the  celebrated  bibliophile ;  the  historian  Shea  > 
our  French  Canadian  poet,  M.  Pamphile  Lemay ;  the  Hon.  MM.  Chauveau 
and  Archibald ;  MM.  Montizamhert,  Anderson,  Bartolotti,  LeMoine, 
Budden,  Dr.  Marsden,  Sir  Duncan  Gibb,  Brigadier-General  Flagg,  and 
Alfred  Garneau. 

Since  my  assuming  office  on  the  llth  January,  1869,  the  number  of 
books  circulated  amongst  the  members  of  the  Society  has  been  1499  volumes. 
I  believe  that  this  circulation,  considerable  as  it  is,  could  be  greatly  increased, 
did  the  young  French  Canadians  of  our  city  know  the  treasures  of  literature, 
philosophy  and  history,  that  are  to  be  found  in  our  library. 

On  our  table  we  have  thirty-three  of  the  best  European  and  American 
reviews  and  magazines.  Our  library  contains  the'best  and  the  oldest  editions 
of  French  classics,  as  it  does  the  best  works  of  the  more  esteemed  modern 
authors.  I  have  no  doubt,  if  publicity  were  given  to  the  proceedings  of  our 
meetings  in  the  newspapers  of  the  city,  that  it  would  be  a  means  of  inducing 
our  intelligent  young  men  to  inscribe  their  names  upon  our  register,  aa 
members,  by  the  side  of  that  of  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Arthur. 

The  whole  respectfully  submitted. 

FAUCHER  DE  SAINT  MAURICE, 

Librarian. 


DONATIONS  OF  BOOKS  TO  THE  LIBRARY. 

Scientific  American,  in  5  vols.  ;  Phrenological   Journal,  1   vol.,— by  L. 
Bertolotto. 

History  of  the  Line  and  other  Tracts,  in  2  vols. ;  Order-Book,  Williamsburgh, 
Va.,  1776,— by  T.  H.  Wynne. 

Ornithologie  du  Canada,  1  vol.,— by  J.  M.  LeMoine. 

Reports  of  Education  in  English  and  French,   10  vols.   of  each,— by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

Belzoni's  Work  on  Egypt,— by  H.  Budden. 

Rhode  Island  Colonial  Records,  in  3  vols.  ;   Rules  and  Order  of  General 
Assembly,  1869,— by  Brigd.-General  Flagg. 

Books  on  different  subjects,  10  vols.,— by  J.  G.  Shea. 

Crimean  War,  by  H.  Tyrrol,   in  numbers,  complete,  and  a  number   of 
Periodicals,— by  C.  N.  Montizambert. 

One  small  Book,— by  J.  G.  Shea. 

One  small  Book  and  twelve  Pamphlets, — by  Sir  Duncan  Gibb,  Baronet. 

One  Pamphlet,— by  Dr.  W.  J.  Anderson.  . 

Nova  Scotia  Archives,  1  volume,— by  the  Honble.  A.  G.  Archibald. 

A  number  of  printed  Documents,  in  French  and  German, — by  Smithsonian 
Society. 

Books  and  Documents  in  French,  16  volumes,— by  A.  H.  E.  Faucher  de  St. 
Maurice. 

Small  Books,  6  volumes, — by  ditto. 


Jtearg  anb  psiorital  Stodefj  of 


Patron. 
His  Excellency  the  Hon.  Sir  NARCISSE  F.  BELLEAU,  Lieut.-Governor. 


SIR  JOHN  HERSCHEL, 
GEORGE  BANCROFT, 
PROFESSOR  DANIEL  WILSON. 
SIR  WILLIAM  E.  LOGAN,  F.R.S. 
ABBfi  BRUNET, 
ADMIRAL  BAYFIELD, 
GENERAL  LEFROY,  R.A..  P.R.S. 
N.  GOULD, 

HENRY  GOADBY,  M.D. 
T.  STERRY  HUNT,  F.R.S. 


JHeml)fr0. 

GENERAL  BADDELEY. 

CHARLES  LANMAN, 

JOHN  MILLER  GRANT, 

J.  LANG10N, 

E.  A.  MEREDITH, 

T.  D.  HARINGTON, 

ARTHUR  HARVEY, 

E.  T.  FLETCHER, 

R.  S.  M.  BOUCHETTE, 

SIR  JOHN  DORAT,  M.D. 


Abbadie,  A. 

Bury,  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount,  London. 

Baird,  Spencer  F.,  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute, Washington. 

Benwick,  James,  New  York. 

Bourne,  F.  Orlandt,  New  York. 

Brackenbury,  Capt.  H.,  R.A. 

Bois,  Abbe,  L.  E.,  Maskinonge. 

Boucher  de  Boucherville,  Hon,, 
Speaker,  L.C.,  Q. 

Campbell,  Major,  St.  Hilaire. 

Chauveau,  Hon.  P.  J.  O.,  Quebec. 

Cherriman,  Professor,  Toronto  Uni- 
versity. 

Chapleau,  J.  A.,  M.P.P.,  Montreal. 

Cortambert,  A. 

De  Sola,  Rev.  A.,  Montreal. 

Dorat,  Sir  John,  M.D.,  London. 

D' Urban,  W.  S.  M. 

De  Pevster,  General  J.  Watts,  New 
York. 

Dansereau,  A. 

Fortin,  P.,  M.P. 

Fitisqui,  Le  Comte. 

Gibb,  Sir  D.,  Bart. 

Graham,  Lt.-Col.,  U.S.A.,  Chicago. 


jHcmb«r0. 

Gerin,  E. 

Grazillie,  L'Abbe. 

Henderson,  W.,  Frampton. 

Hamilton,  P.  S.,  Halifax. 

Kingston,  G.  T.,  Professor,  Upper 
Canada  College,  Toronto. 

Latour,  Huguet,  Montreal. 

Lefebvre  de  Bellefeuille,  E.,  Mon- 
treal. 

•Marchand,  F.  G. 

Noble,  Captain,  R.A.,  F.R.S.,  Wool- 
wich. 

Provancher,  N.,  M.P.P.,  Montreal. 

Russell,  J.  P.,  M.D.E.,  Toronto. 

Roche,  A.  R.,  Toronto. 

Roget,  Peter  Mark,  London. 

Secbelles,  C.,  Desmazieres  de  St. 
Malo,  France. 

Sewell,  Rev.  Henry. 

Sinding,  Paul  C.,  Professor,  Copen- 
hagen. 

Shea,  J.  G. 

Suite,  B. 

Taylor,  F. 

Tross,  E. 

Tilley,  H.  L.  G. 
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